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EDITOE’S PEEFACE. 


No Giiiminjir cnri pi-otond to tca/:1i ns every thing in 
a language; and this may be said of the j)ivs<‘nt work, 
as of every otlier. Y< t dobbett’s French Grammar, 
like his Fnijlirh Grammar, while affording the ordinary 
means of a !Maimal for the Teacher, may be said to 
give an insight to the langnage, and, eoiise'qnently, an 
eneonrageinent fur the Stndent to pc.T.severc, which are 
to be had from no other publication. 

Those who are without a 'I’eaelier, and depending on 
their own industry unaided, will meet wj,th nothing 
answering their jinrpose like this^vvork; anti 'the best 
e\ idenet! of its merits, in e.xplaining the ^trineiples 
and the main dilHenlties of the French language, is to 
be seen in the fact, tint thtr Fditors of somt! established 
books for teaching French are found to adopt Cobbett s 
mode of clearing up those things which are the most 
tronblesonie to t,t>mprehend. 

In revising this, the EUirenth Edition, my chief busi¬ 
ness has been that ttf <i(nreeting certain inaeeni-aeit's, 
without, however, in any way altering the Author’s 
ari-iingeinent of the sex eral matters, or his nuinner of 
treating tlu'in. Ih're and there it appeared useful to 
add a furtlu'r illustration. Hut siuli adilitions will 
all be seen .separate frym the original text, within 
bra< ket.s, thus, [ ], and geuei’idly with the word Note 

)irefi.xed to them. 

J. P. O. 
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liartl^ possible to imagine; and these will be by no 
mean'diininished by the reflection, that we owe them 
to our own want of attention and industry. 

5. Though many of the French^book.s are traifslated 
into English, the far greater part are not;. and in every 
branch of knowledge, great indeed is the number of 
those books which it may b,e useful to read. But were 
there only the pain arising from the want of a know¬ 
ledge of French, when we fall into a company where we 
hear one of our own nation conversing with a French¬ 
man, this alone ought to be more than sufficient to urj'e 
a young person on to tlio study. I remember a young 
lady, in Long Island, who had been out on a visit to a 
house whore one of the company hap[)jned to be a 
French lady who could not speak English, and wdiere a 
young American'lady had been intcrpretgss between 
this foreigner and the rest of the company; and I shall 
never forget the manner in which the lirst-mentioned 
young lady expressed the sen.so of her humiliation: “ I 
“ never before,” said she, “ in all my life, ieVtenvy; but 

“ there was hliss -, first turning to the right and 

“ then to the left, and at each turn changing her 
“ language; and there sat I like a post, feeling myself 
“ more her inferior than I can describe.” 

6. It is really thus. This talent gives, in such cases, 
not only au air of superiority, but 'also a reasenable and 
just claim to real superiority, bv'eause it must bo mani¬ 
fest to every one, that it is the elfect of attenti®!! and 
of industry as well as of good natural capacity of mind. 
It is not a thing like danciifg or singing, perfection in 
the former of which is most Ijjicel^ to arise from au 
accidental pliancy of the limbs, and in the latter, from 
au organization of the throat and lungs, not Itjss acci- 
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dental; it is not a thing of this sort, hut a tiling^’ the 
possession of whioh necessarily implies consifierable 
powers of mind, and a meritorious application of tliosc; 
powers. Besides these considerations, there is this, 
that by learning Freiicb well you will really become 
more thoroughly acquainted with your own language. 
If Dll. Johnson had known the French language, ho 
could have scarcely committed any of those numerous 
blunders (relating to words from the French) which are 
contained in his Dictionary, and of wliich I will here 
give you a specimen, lie has this passage: “ Rabbet: 
“a joint made by paring two 2 iicces of wood^so that 
“ they wraj) over one another.” Then, the v('rb he h;is 
thus: “ To B abbet : to pare do7V)h two 2 )ieces of wood 
“ so as to fit one another.” The Doctor meant “ to 
thcsi fit one another.” But to pur point: the 
Doctor say.s, tliat to Rabbet comes from the French 
verb RABBATiiE, which means to hate or abate, to bring 
down. So, says the Doctor, to rabbet comes from 
rabbatre; for the wood is brought down by the caiqien- 
ter’s tool! What! Doctor? to bate, abate, the wood! 
This is far-fetched indeed. Now, if the Doctor had 
known French only tolerably well, he would have 
known that kabot is a carpenter’s that raboter 

is to plane wood with a carpenter’s jilane; and that 
boards fitted together by nieans of the plane, and not 
by means of the saw,'- the chisel, or other tools, are 
boards rahotes, nr, in Engli.sh, raboted. How jilain is 
all this! And how clear it is that we have here got a 
piece of non.sense in our language, becau.se Dii. Johnson 
did not know French.. 

7. Having now sjioken of the motives to the learning 
of French, I shall, in the next Letter, sjicak of the wag 
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'to worlc, and Jiow to proceed, in order accomplish 
the oBjcct. Before, however, I proceed further,' let mo 
explain to you the meaning of the numerical 'figures 
wlii^i I have used hero from 1 to 7. Each of the 
portions of writing, distinguished hy these figures 
respectively, is called a paragraph; and as you, in the 
course of the Letters that I am addressing to you, will 
find yourself frequently directed to look at parts of 
them, other than the part which you are then reading, 
you will more quickly find the thing whfhh 3 'ou want, 
hy heiug refiuTod to the paragraph, than you would if 
you were referred to the page. 

8. The hope which I entertain of seeing j’ou W’rite, • 
and of hearing you speak French correctly,' is, I anr 
.sure, equalled by the desire whitl? j'ou have not tt) 
disappoint that hope. My dctu'little son, I beg you to 
remember, that to succeed in an undertaking like this 
requires great a.ssiduity and perseverance ; but remem¬ 
ber also, that nothing is justly gained without labour 
of some sort or other; and bear constantly in mind, 
that, in projiortioii to j'our increa.se in knowledge ami 
tident, will be the increase of the .satisfaction of your 
alfeetionatc father, 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
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LETTER II. 

on ^HE WAT- OP GOING TO WOEIC AND OF PEOCEEDING 
IN THE EEAUNING OP PBENCH. 

My dear Richard, 

9. It is not sufticicnt that the thinj; wc sock to cain 
is useful in its nature; nor is it sufficient tli.at, in addi¬ 
tion to this, we are assiduous and j)crsevering in the 
pursuit of it. We must go the right w.ay to wprk, set 

' out and go on in the right path; or our labour, if not 
wholly lost, will be in great part, at least, spent in 
vain. 

10. ParOipts innumerable well know that j’oung 
people of good capacity frequently spend year after 
year in what i.s called learning French, and that at the 
end of the time they really know very little of the 
matter. Out of a thousand of those who are usually 
at the .schools denominated “ Froich Scholars'' thei-o 
are perhaps not twenty who over become able to write 
a letter or to hold a conversation in French. How did 
it hap])en, then, that I, who had every disadvantage to 
make head against; who began to study French in the 
woods of Noi-th America in 1791; who crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean twice 'V)etween that year and 1703; 
how did it happen that I, who had never had a master 
to assist me but one single month in 1792, shwdd, in 
1793, w'lite and publi.sh. In the French language, a 
Grammar for the tcpching of‘■French pcojdo English; 
which Grammar, first published at Philadelphia, fouml 
its way ,to France, and has long been, for the purpose 
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for it was intended, in general use tlirougliont 

all tlie countries of Europe 1 

1^. True, I was very assiduous, v^ry persevering (as 
1 trust you will be), and I had al^o good natuiUl capa¬ 
city ; but my firm belief is, that in these respects I 
did not exceed any one of thousands upon thousands, 
who, after years of ex 2 )ense.to their parents and of tor¬ 
ment to themselves, give up the j)ursuit in disgust, 
from perceiving that they have really learnt nothing 
that is worthy of being called Erench. * Nor is this 
result at all surprising when we come to look into the 
books qjdlcd “French Grammars,” where we find such 
a mass of confusion, that the wonder is, not that so 
few i)crsons leani French, but that it is^ over learned 
by any one at all, 

12. I found ,it necessary to make a sort yf Grammar 
for niy.self j to write down the principles and rules as 
I went on; to ])ick my way along by means of the 
Dictionary ; to get over the difficulties by mere dint of 
labour. When I afterwards came to teach the English 
language to French poojde in Philadelphia, I found 
that jionc of the Grammars then to be had wore of 
much use to me. found them so defective, that I 
wrote down instructions and gave them to my scholars 
in mauuscriiit. At the end of a few months this be¬ 
came too troublesome, and thes6 manuseri 2 )t instruc¬ 
tions assumed the shajic of -a Grammar in lu-int, the 
copyright of which T sold to Thomas I^adford,*! book¬ 
seller of Philadelidiia; for a hunch-ed dollare, or twent}'- 
two ])onuds eleven shillings and sixiience; which 
Grammar, und(U' the title of M^ttre d’Anglais, is. as I 
have just observed, now in general use all over Europe. 

13. The great fault of all the French Grami^ai-s that 
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I have metAvith is that which, as Mr. Tull tclj^ us, 
Lord Bqcon found in the books on fanning and gai’dcn- 
ing; namely, that they contain no jmneipk^; o^', in 
other whrda, that tln^ give us no reasons for our doing 
that •which tjiey tell us we must do. Indeed, these 
Grammars are, as far.as my observation has gone, little 
more tluin masses of rules, of vocahularies, and of tables; 
things heaped together, apparently for the exju’ess ])ur- 
]K)se of loadnig the memory and of creating disgust. 
Tlic.so Grammar.s take the .scholar into tlie subject with¬ 
out any ])rej)aration; they give him no clear de.scription 
or account of the thing which ho i.s going t(w learn ; 
their manner of going from one topic to another is .so 
abrupt that ^all is^ unconnected in tlie mind of the 
scholar; they seldom pr ever give him any reason for 
anything that ho is instructed to do; they never 
explain to him that which he does not understand by 
that which he does understand; and, in short, they are 
of very little use to cither master or scholar. 

14r. In the Grammar which I am now writing for 
you, I shall endeavour to make the undertaking as 
little weari.some as possible. But, even hero, I should 
observe to you, that a foreign language is a thing not to 
be learned without labour, and a great deal of labour 
too. It is a valuable accpiisition, and there must be \ alue 
given for !t. It is a thing to bo piu'chased only with 
labour, and the greater* pai-t of that labour must be 
performed by tke scholar. 

15. I hav^ to perform the double ta.sk of teaching 
you Grammar and of teadliing you French. If you 
knew your own lajigwoge gfammatically, the under¬ 
taking would be much easier for me and mucli eash-i 
for you;, but let it be remembered, that in pro 2 )ortioii 
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to tli^ greatness of the difficulty is the njevit which 
justice awards to success. I have adojited the episto¬ 
lary form, that is, I write in the forin of Letters, for 
the sake of phiinness, and, at the^ same time, for the 
sake of obtaining and .securing your attention. We-are 
naturally more attentive to that \vhich is adch’cssed to 
vs than we are to that whigh reaches our ear or our 
eyes as mere unpointed observation. You do not yet 
know what it is that grarnm.arians call impersonal 
verbs; but in giving instructions, the impersonal mode 
of sj)eakiug mu.st be less forcible as well as less clear 
than thp personal. “ You must take care,” is a very 
different thing from “ Cai’e must he taken;” or it has, 
at any rate, a very different effect upon thg reader. 

1(5. The manner in which I pyo*[)ose to jA’Ocecd in 
the teaching ot' you is this: First, I shall^ in Letter 
ITT., explain to you what Grammar is, what is the 
meaning of the w'ord. I shall then, in Letter TV., 
teach you what are the different parts of speech or 
sorts of words. I shall treat of the nature and use of 
each of these sorts of words or parts of sjieech; and at 
eveiy stage I shall show you, in the plainest manner 
that I am able, the difference between your own lan¬ 
guage and the French language; for this it is that you 
want to learn; to bo able to say in the latter that 
which you are able to say in the former. Tlmt part of 
Grammar which distinguishes eYie part of sj)eech from 
another, whicli treats of the rolationshi|i of wout, and 
which shows how, and' under what circumstances, and 
for what purposes they change their form; this part of 
Grammar is called Etymology* ^hen, thei'ofoi’o, I 
shall, in Letters from V. to XI I. inclusive, have gone 
through the Etymology of all the parts of ^speech, 
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taking care to keep constantly before yon the difpjroneo 
between the French and English languages, I .sdiall, in 
Letter XIII., give you some Exerciser, in ordcu- |o fix 
firmly'in your motnoiy the nature aiul projx'rties of 
each of the, parts of speech. I sh,all next go to the 
Syntax, or the putting of words into .sentences. Hut 
before I do this, I shall stop you a little, to learn the 
Genders of Noims, and the Conjugations of Verbs. To 
introduce this groat mass of matter at an earlier pc-riod 
would cause such great interruptions, that your study 
of Etymology would be broken into parcels, separatc-d 
by chasms much too wide. Yet thi.s mas.s of m.-itter 
mu.st not be pas.scd over; it must bo encountered and 
mastered before you proceed to the Syntax. Thi.s 
'matter will be tlnf'subject of Letter XIV.; and then, 
from Letter XV. to Letter XXVIJl., both inclusive, 
I shall gi\ e you the Syntax; or, as I described it before, 
that pjirt of Grammar which teaches tis how to juit 
words into sentences. Here also I shall take the ])art,s 
of speech one by one, fi om the Article to the Gon junc- 
tion; and at the end of my ob.seia ations and rules 
relative to each, I shall give you an K.xkkoisi:; that is 
to say, a list of sentences, cach|, of which will conlain 
some w'ord, or words, bringing into jiractiee the rules 
.and instructions just given you. These Exercises will 
consi.st of English sentenci's to bo put into French; for 
as to putting French' into English, you will do that 
jiretty well by the time that you get to liotter XllL 
To put the English into French‘will be no easy matter; 
but, then, I shall lead you along so gradually, the sen¬ 
tences will be so .shor*^ and so .simph; at first, and from 
the fii-st I'lxerci.sc to the twentieth (for there will bo 
twenty), 1 shall make the previous one .so <dfoetiudly 
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smooth tlie way to its successor, that I hope yon will 
find no difficulties which steady application will not 
speedily overcome. In the fi-.iming of these Exercises 
1 have not put fart of the French under the Thiglish, 
because experience has taught me fliat the_ best way is 
to give the English only, and let the scholar put the 
whole of the French as well as he can. I still persist 
in the same opinion, and pursue the same method in 
this new edition. But as I have now attained my aim 
with regard to yourself, I comply with ^ho wish of 
several of my other readers, by publishing at the same 
time a comphde Book of Exercises with a Key, and 
put the English under the French, for the use of those 
•who, less industrious than yourself, do nrjf relish the 
trouble of looking for every word in’^lie Dictionary. I* 
shall avoid Notes and every other thing circulated to 
draw off, or to enfeeble your attention. I shall not 
tease you with Exceptioxs beyond what utilit;/ de¬ 
mands. I shall not call you ofl' from a i nlo to read a 
note of half a ]»age on exceptions relating •to words 
which you might perhaps never see in use four times 
in your life. I shall h'live these things to those per¬ 
sons who arc fojul of curiosities, and shall be content 
to assi.st you in the aeipiiriug of that which is useful. I 
shall, ill the giving of my instructions, make use of the 
language; I shall eildeavoiir to express myself 
in the clearest manner, and shalbavoid everything which 
shall appear to me liki'ly to bewilder you or to»make 
you weary. In .short,'I shall talk to you hi the most 
familiar manner; 1 shall givdyou reasons for doing that 
which 1 tell you ought to be do#ie. ^ I shall write you 
Letters that 1 hope j'ou would not think very dull, though 
they were formed into a book merely to read through. 
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17. But there is the speaking of French. It i^nome- 
thing, aud a great deal too, to be able to read i'rcnch; 
it is more to be able to translate it into English; it is 
still iiiOre to be able to translate English into French; 
but- there is still the speaking of French, which is, as to 
this matter, the gi-oat, general, practical, and de.sircd 
talent. Mind, however, that in the accpiiring of this 
talent, this great accomplishment, you are got full nine- 
tenths of the way, when you have learned to translate 
(upon jiaper) English into French. I mean, of course, 
to translate well, and with facility. "When you have 
carried your acquisition thus far, tliorc remains nothing 
but the sound, and it is quite surprising how (piickly 
the ear and the tongue do their part of the business. 
When, howevci', we reflect, the reasons are plain 
enough. Tt is sound that is to be acquired; and where 
we, take the day through, can possibly write one word, 
we hear and utter thousands. Still, to learn the sound, 
you must hear it. To acquire a preper pronunciation 
of French (or of any foreign language) is absolutely 
imi)ossiblo without practice; without hearing others 
speak, and without speaking to those who are able to 
correct you when you pronounce, badly. Sounds admit 
not of being described Mpow paper. I shall, under the 
head of Prosody, in Letter III., prove to you that it 
is impossible for any human being to give written rules 
that can be of any use lA teaching you how to pronounce 
]<'rcnc’i words. ■ But though, in order to leax'n to sj>oak 
French, yoh must have the a.s,sistance of a teacher, or 
must live among, or be a good deal among, those who 
speak that language, .'till, as I said before, the task is 
nine-tenths performed, when you have accpiired all that 
the Grammar will teach you. But it is not necessary 
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for yr.ji to go tlirough the Grammar licforc you Lejin to 
learn io pronounce; that is to say, if you liavo a 
teacher, or any one to instruct you in reading. You 
may, after you have got well into the Grammar, ho 
learning to pronounce words at the same time that .you 
ai’C learning the prineiples of the languag(!. I tow you 
are to proceed in doing thisj what you are to read, and 
other ])articular.s relative to this mattei’, you will find 
mentioned in Letter III. 

18. The general error of tho.se who attempt to leant 
Freneh is, that the moment they have begun to study, 
they want to g(^t to reading French books, to trans¬ 
lating and to s])eaking. Anel this is very natural, 
because it seems like having actually got jw.sscssion of 
part of the tiling so anxiously souglit after. • But this"* 
is going too fast; it is haste, but not specd.^ The best 
way is to go pationtlj' through the Grammar, as far as 
the end of Letter XIII., before you attempt to read or 
to pronounce, even if you have a teacher. Your manner 
of proceeding ought to be this: read Lette’r III. ten 
times over, and then write it twice over. Go on thus 
to the end of Letter XTII. By the time that you have 
advanced thus far, which will be in about a month 
from the time that you begin, you will find that you 
have learned a great deal. You will begin to see your 
way through that, which, at the outset, ap]ieared to bo 
utterly impenetrable. You willf therefore, have courage 
to jiroceed with the remaining Letters 14 the san^i way> 
reading ten times and* writing dovv'ii twice.* But hero 
you will have E.vercises. These, being merely English 
si'iitenees for you to translate, mji'd not lie I'ead till you 
come to translate them. Y'heu you have read ten 
times and copied twice the Letter, for instance, on the 
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Syntax .of Articles, you will translate the Exercyc's in 
that Letter. Thus you will j)rocee(l to the enil.^ Tar- 
ticular instructions relative to the manner of going on 
in translating you will find in Letter XIV., ju.st before 
you begin this part of your labours. 

19. After you have gone through the whole of the 
rules and instructions, and have translated the whole 
of the Exercises, and have done this well, you will, of 
course, know how to write French tolerably w(dl. Vcry 
easy will it he to learn to speak after this. But if you, 
too impatient to go thoroughly into the subjects of your 
Grammar, hasten on to reading and to .sja'aking with¬ 
out knowing any thing of the principles of the language, 
you will, iUj^iill probability, never speak French much 
"’better than .an liii'glish footman, or lady’s maid, who 
has been for a while in France. The fii-st and the 
main thing is the Grammar; that well learned, the rest 
is easy; but that imjjcrfectly learned, the remainder of 
your way is full of difficulty, and you never arrive at 
any thing approaching towards perfection. There are 
person.s enough able to utter, or to put upon paper, 
sentences of broken French; to ask ])eo[)le how they 
do, to talk of tlic weather, to call for victuals and 
driidc; but this is not being a )<'rench Scholar; and I 
hope that nothing short of meriting this appellation 
will satisfy you. I' shall slur nothing over. 1 know 
what were the difficult'es the most troublc.soino to me. 
I remember the j>arts of the (Irammar which were to 
me the mo.'t abstruse, and which it cost me tin; most 
time to be .able to under.st.ind. These parts, therefore, 
I shall take pai’ticula>; pains to makes jsl.iin and easy to 
you. In short, on my part, no effort shall be w.auting; 
and let me hope that none will be wanting on your.s. 
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LETTER III, 


OF LANGUAGE AND OF GBAMMAll GENERALLY, AND OF THE 
DIFFERENT CRANCUES, OR DIVISIONS, OF GRAMMAR. 



Mv DEAR lllGHARD, 

20. lu piii’suaiicc of what I liave .said ia paragi-aph 
15, r am now about to explain to you what Language 
and Grammar are in a general sense. 

31. Lhntjnwje is a French word as well as an English 
one. Wc take it, like a great many other of our words, 
from the French. Lanejue, in Froijeh, nnTan.s lonrjiie;^. 
and f.awjimge means, if fully slated, the tilings be¬ 
longing to the tongue, or the things about 'which the 
tongue is employed, which things are words. 

33. Grammar is a science which teaches us how to 
make use of words hi a proper manner; f<i^ without 
some principle, or rule, in the using of words, we 
should have no standard whereby to ascertain tiicir 
meaning. The main principles of Grammar apply to 
all languages alike; and this you will, in the next 
T.etler, see fully illustrated in my account of the dif¬ 
ferent Vurt.-i of Speech, or Sorts of Words. 

33. lJut, before I enter on this mattei-, I must speak 
of the dillerent /tranches, ov JJivisions, of Grammar; 
for we must approach our subject by degrei’S and* in a 
legular manner, and clearly,undcr-sfand what we are 
talking about, or wo go on in vain. Grammar is 
usually divided into four RraneheS, which are thus 
named; Orthoijraphy, Ih’osodtj, /'/tijmoloijy, and Syntax. 

21. ORTHOGRAI’llY moans spcUinn or' loord- 
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maldng; and tlie nilos rolatiii" to it ini-i'oly tyiu-li m 
■what Jotters diftbront words are to he couiiiosed of. It 
divides the letter’s into Voirels and CouxonnutK. 'J’liis is 
so vei'y simple a mijtter, that it will ho only iiei’essaiy 
to add, under this head, a few remarks as to the dil- 
feronce between tho English AfjihabH (oi- sot of letteis) 
and that of the French. .The al])hahet has no 

. ■ K and no \V. It has all tEe rest of our letters; and it 
has none that our aljdiabet Invs not. But though tlun-o 
be no K and no W used in the French language, the 
French use these letters when they have to write the 
proper names of persons or places ■which contain those; 
letters; as Kingston, or Winchester; because, if they 
_^wcre to put any cither letter, or letters, in lion of the Iv 
and W,'they, in fait, would not ho und(;rstood as 
speaking lof the same places. Nevertheless, they do 
take this liberty in cortivin cases; for they call Wai’.saw 
Varsovie. They have, then, tiventy-four letters in their 
aljihahet. They are written and printed in the same 
form bha£ ours are. 


A. a. 

I. i. 

It. r. 

B. h. 

J. j. 

S. s. 

(t e. 

T.. 1. 

T. t. 

B. d. 

M. III.* 

r. n 

E. e. 

N. n. 

V. V. 

F. f. . 

i). o. 

X. X 

(h g. 

. J*’P. 

Y.y 

H. h. 

Q. <1. 

Z. z. 


Of th.-.se the a, e, i, o and u are Vowels, and also the >/, 
which the Fi’onch call the y Oree, that is to say, (Ireek, 
The oth(;r htters an;, as with us, coHsouauls. 'i'lu! 
letters are writtemand ja’inted like ours, exee])t in tin; 
case of the r, which has sonutimes what they call a 
cedille-to it, thu^ j-; and then it is soiiinled like an 
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Engl'sli s. As to the spclliri" of words'jyropKrhj, or 
f>titLiiig the ri(jht Idlers itito them, tliero cah be no 
rulo.givcii. It is a thing to be acquired byq)iractice 
only. In case of word.s wliich ar# derived from other 
word.s, tlio right .spelling of the former will arise from 
a knowledge of the latter: thus, in our language, hairy 
naturally enough comes frOm hair; but, what reason 
can be given why luiir should not be .spelled hare, instead 
of hair? The best, the shortest, and indeed the only 
way of learning to spell all the words of a language 
correctly, i.s to write them many times over. Nothing 
fixes words in the mind like putting them upon paper. 
Xho eye much better i-emembraneer than the ear, 
and the hand is a still better than.Ae ey^. .For Ihi.'T 
reason it is that I always recommend a great deal of 
writing. But, before I quit this head, I must notice 
the stops (or points), the marks and the accents; for 
these really make ])art of language as much as letters 
do. Some of those which I am going to give an account 
of here are used in both languages; but there are .some 
of them which you will find are used iu French and 
not in English. 

Points. These at-e four in number; the comma 
(,), la viryide; the semicolon (;), le point el la 
rirgtde; the colon {:),, deux points; the full point 
(.), le point. 

Maiiks. The mark of interrogation (1); tl;^;it of 
adiniralion (!);^tlmt of parenlhe.sis Q; that of 
quotation (“). All tlie other inark.s, such as 
t :}; § II are merely used for the jHiriiosc of 
diii'cting the eye of the reader to some Jm/e, or 
other matter to hi; referred to by direetjon of 
the writer. , 

c 
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The foregoiiig are common to both languages. Those 
which follow are not used in English, except the hypheii 
and the elision/ and these are not used by u.s for pur¬ 
poses at all resembling those for which they are, in 
numerous cases, used by the French. 

Accents and Marks peculiar to the French. The 
hyphen {-), AS in vient-il? Is ho coming? The 
elision (’), as in c’ in e'est lui, and in thousands 
of instances. The cedilla, or cedUle, I have men¬ 
tioned before. It is the tail to the c, thus ( 9 ). 
The diuresis {"), called trema, in French; it 
serves to part two vowels, whicli, joined tcigether, 
would form a diphthong. Then there are the 
acute jiccent ('), the grave (') and the circumflex 
accents ('). Tlieso last are things of great im- 
portjuice; for des and des are clifl'erent words; so 
are a and d, la and Id, ou and ou, dii and du. 
These accents, therefore, must bo attended to 
very carefully. 

Mute Letters. The e is called rmde in some cases, 
and so is tlie; h: that is to say, when tliey arc not 
sounded in speaking the woixls of which they 
make a part. 

Capital Letters. These are used at the beginning 
of every sentence, set olf by a fdl-point; and at 
tlie beginning of all proper names. In some 
other cases also, according to tlio taste of the 
i.writei'. . There is no law of gi-animar regulating 
this'inatter. Custom does a gootl deal, and that 
jircseribes the use' of ca[)itals in writing the 
names of th^ dvys of the week and the names of 
the months, and in many other cases. 

2-1 I’ilOSUDY means neither more nor loss th.au 
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wliat is expressed by the more common .and better 
understood word PRONUNCIATION; that is^to say, 
the using of the proper sound and the employing of the 
due length of timem the uttering of^syllables and*'«^)rds. 
To lay down principles, or rules, in writing, relative to 
pronunciation, seems to be a thiijg absurd ripon the 
very face of it; because no one letter, no combination 
of letters, has any fixed sound or measure; but varies, 
in both respects, with a great variety of circumstances. 
The sounds which some grammarians attempt to describe 
as being those of the several letters of the French 
alj)lmbet| are, in fact, by no means perfect, and are only 
the sounds in certain cases. In other cases they are 
different Indeed, it is impossible to toriy; rides that 
can be of any real use, relative to the sound flf letters. 
No man can describe, by writing, the differeni. sounds of 
our th; and when you arc told that the wonl Franqais 
is to be pronounced Fraunise.g, or neai ly so, of what use 
is it ta write you down the sounds of the a, the i, and 
the s? When you are told, that the word puderaient 
is to be pronounced parh.rcy, or as near]}' as possible to 
that, what use can tliere be in giving you the sounds of 
the n, tho i, the <?, the w, and the t? Again, perdreaux 
is pronounced pcardro. It is, therefoie, worse than a 
waste of time to attempt to give written rides rehttive 
to the pronunciation of individual fetters; la'CRuse such 
an attempt, while it cannot as.si^^t the learner, may, and 
indeed must, tend to mislead him. No# has tlien*’rtHic 
combination of letters the same sound in all tenses. The 
variances, in this respect, afo numerous. Tliere are 
nearly a thousand words in the F«en(Ji language, which 
arc very nearly the same in sound, but difi'erent in their 
letters. There are many words, each of whicU may 
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■mean difFeroiit things; and some of tln'm have one 
sound ill one sense, and another sound in another sense. 
In short, to spealc French in a manner at all rcsetnhling 
that of French people, or, indeed, in a manner to be 
understood by them, you must learn from the month of 
some one or more \xho can speak the lauguag<>. In 
default of other assistance, there must he a teacher for 
this purpose. To understand-wh.at you read in French, 
and, of course, to translate from French into English; 
to write French words, and to j)ut them properly into 
sentences, and, of course, to translate from English into 
French: these you may be able to do without a teacher, 
though not nearly so speedily as with one. But to 
speah, free l[)-om ludicrous improj)riety, without the 
assistance of the speaking of others, is absolutely im¬ 
possible. Yon ought never, until 3 'ou have been taught 
to pronounce, or except there be a teacher at your 
elbow, to attempt to pronounce a French word; for, 
having pronounced it viciou.sly four or five times, it is 
hard to get rid of the bad habit. To sjieak French 
any thing like well, you must be taught to o]>en the 
inoiith much wider than we, English, generally, or, 
indeed, ever do. The French say of ns, that we hit.e 
our words; that is to sa^', that wo sjieak with our ujiper 
and lower teeth mnirly close to each other. If we do 
not bi-eak our.selvcs of this, wo never spijak French (wen 
tolerably well. The har.-ihnoss of our languag(! le.-ids 
us, in f-jx-ahing, to slide, ocer great numbers of our wor<Is, 
giving to each only a part, and .sometimes a very small 
part, of its full jironunciation. This habit we natui-ally 
fall into in reading and in speaking Fnmch, unless we 
be, at the outset, kept con.stantly on our guard against 
it; and, this slidiny over is what the French languago 
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will by no means bear. The result of these remarks is, 
that, though, as far as the under.stan(ling of what we 
read,in French, and as far as the writing of Fi;ench, 
go, much may be done without eny other assistance 
than that of books; but that, as to speaking with any 
degree of propriety, it never can‘be acquired without 
the aid of the speaking of others. When, however, we 
come to speak, then we find all the advantages of what 
we have learned from the Grammar; for then wo know 
what words to use and Iww to place them; which, with¬ 
out the study of Grammar, we can never know. This 
constitutes the difference between the scholar and his 
footman, both being of the same age, and both having 
the sjime opportunities of hearing Fj«ioh sfoken. But, • 
if the scholar have begun by pronouncing erroneously; 
if he have gone on, for even a little while,*giving his 
English sounds to French words, it is teir to one that 
the footman, though he know not his letter.s, will, all his 
life time, pronounce better than the scholar; because he 
will never have been misled. The age at which we begin 
to pronounce, is not of so much importance as is begin¬ 
ning properly, whenever we do begin. Some imagine 
that wo can never speak French well unless we begin 
when very young. This is not the fact; I was twenty- 
six years old when I began to speg.k French^ and, in 
less than six months, French j>cople used to take me for 
a Frenchman. To be sure, they arc apt to stretch a 
point or two on the side of civility; but r.iealfy did 
speak the language tolerabljr well at the cud of less 
than six months; and I ascril>ed this to my not having 
attempted to pro)io?«icc until I InuTcoflijictcut assistance. 
In paragrajth 17,1 told you that I shovdd, in this place, 
give you some instructions how to proceed in learning 
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to reaii French. There will be no necessity for my 
giving you any matter merely to read, and to learn to 
pronounce from; for Avhat can be so good for thir pur¬ 
pose as the lists of Articles and of the words of other 
parts of speech, which words will necessarily bo inserted 
in lists, or tables, of’this Gnimmar? Your first liisson 
in reading would bo the Articles in Letter Y. Your 
next, the Pronorms in Letter VII. The sevei'al classes 
of Pronoun.'i would give you .so many lessons in reading; 
and, observe, these words are short, and they occur in 
almost every senteneo. You would next read, many 
times over, the verbs avoir and etre. You wo.uld then 
read the other verbs. Then the lists of rrcjwsitions 
and Conjunetionsi'u Letters XI. and XII. Then comi' 
back to the Nouns and Adjectives in Letters VI. and 
VIII. And after this tlierc will be, at the end of the 
Grammar, all the twenty Exercises translated into 
Frcncli; and I shall take care that these Exercises 
contain one, at least, of each class of words of diilicult 
pronunciation. 

2(5. ETYMGLOGY means the pedigree or relation¬ 
ship of words. The word rorile, for instance, expresses 
an action which we perform with our hands; but, in 
some cases we have to say wrote, in others vmtten, in 
others writing. Yet it is always the same action that 
is exprcs.sed; and therefore the words, though different 
as to the letters of w'hich they are compo.sed, spring 
from' the .siime root and have a relationship to each 
other. i5tymology teaches the principles and rules 
according to which the spelling of words is to be varied 
or altered: it teathe.s'' us when we ought to use write, 
when written, and so on. You will bear in mind tliat 
the general principles of Grammar arc the same in both 
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languages; Imt as to this business of varying the spell¬ 
ing of the words proceeding from the same root, it is, 
as yv)u will hy-and-by find, much more extensive in 
French than in English. This word write, for instance, 
is, in one case, icrire, but, in others, it becomes ecris, 
eorit, icrivons, ecrivez, eci'ivent, ecritais, ecrivait, ccrivione, 
ccrivimes, ecrivirent; and takes many other i'orms. The 
rules of Etymology teach us when wo ought to make 
use of one of these forms, and when of th« other. You 
must, therefore, see at once, that this Branch of the 
science is of great importance: and you must also see, 
that it.is impossible to acquire any knowledge of tlu! 
French language much beyond that which the capacity 
of a paiTot would reach, withou^«that Sort of stud;;* 
upon which you are now entering. Etymology you 
will, in the next Letter, find dividing itself Into several 
distinct par-ts. I have here aimed at giving you merely 
a general description of its nature and use. 

27. SYNTAX means sentence-inahing. Etymology 
teaches us how to vai’y the forms of our words, how to 
make them agree or coiTesjmnd with each other; it 
teaches us, for instance, to say he writes, and I iwite, 
and to avoid saying /t«> v^rite and 1 writes. But then; re¬ 
mains something more than this to eTiable us to write or 
speak properly; because, not only njnst we use^tiie proper 
words, but we must give to eacji word its proper situa¬ 
tion, its proper place in a sentence or collection of words. 
Sup])osc, for instance, I were to say, '• There is a j>iin- 
“ ciple in this science, from wj^ich we must never depart.” 
Thei-e would be a doubt whether it were t\\e. j>rineiph 
or the science that must be adli?re<t to; but place the 
words thus: “There is, in this science, a ])riuciple, 
“ from which we luu.st^nevcr dci)art,” and you know tliat 
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it is the princijjle to wliich we have to adhere. There¬ 
fore, even in the use of our own language, the rules of 
Syntax are of great u.se; but, in the learning of Freneh, 
they -are of indispensable necessity; for, witliont a 
toleiably large stock of knowledge with regard to them, 
we never can arrive at anything approaeliing to perfec¬ 
tion in the language. The words, though the .same in 
meaning, do not follow the same order, in the two 
languages. For instance : He has ten n'hite hens. The 
French of tliis is, II a dix ponies blanches. That is to 
say, word for word, he has ten hens white. And, bad 
as thi.s sounds in English, it docs not .sound wor.se than 
dix blanches ponies -would in French. I give you this 
merely as a specimen, and to explain to you the nat\ire 
"of what i.i called Syntax, for the want of duly .study¬ 
ing the principles and rules of which, the Fivnch hear 
so many English speaking broken Freneh, and we luuir 
so many French speaking broken Engli.sh. 

28. I have now spoken to you of J.anguage and 
of Grammar in general, and described to you the differ¬ 
ent Branches, or Divisions, of the latter. You will 
bear in mind, that we have nothing further to do with 
ORTHOGRAPHY, except that we mu.st always 
remember wliat has been said towards the close of 
paragi-aph 24. You will also bear in mind, that you 
are not to attempt to meddle with PRO.SODY, or 
Pronunciation, unle.ss at the stage, and under tlx! cir- 
stance,s, alreacly fully mentioned. We have now to 
enter on the study of Etymoloijy, which is, indeed, the 
mo.st important part of oiir undertaking. Lot me beg 
of you to proceed ston'iYy on; not to be in haste; not 
to be impatient: and, if you follow this advice, you will 
soon hi^ve reason to bo proud of what you have learned. 
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etymology: 

THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH, OR SORTS OF WORDS. 


My dear Richard, 

29. ETYMOLOGY has been describea to you in the 
foregoing Letter. It treats, as you have seen, of the 
relationship of words, of which you have seen an 
example in j)aragraph 26. Treating, then, of the 
relationshi[) of words, it hi-st divid(jg the .words into 
several distinct sorts, as we would jjllants for 9. garden, 
before we begin to place them in rows or cluitips. You 
will, by-aud-by, see the use of this; but, in the present 
Letter, I have to describe to you these several different 
sorts of words, which grammarians call Parts of speech, 
and which they name thus: 


ENOblSU. 

AriicleSf 

Nounst 

Pronouns, 

Adjeclives, 

V erbs, 

Adverbs, 

Prepositions, 

Conjunctions, 

Interjections. 


FRENCH. 

Article$f 

iVoms, 

Pronomff, 

AdjectijSf 

VerbeSf 

•AdverbeSf 

Prepositions, 

CunJonctionSf 

Interjections. 


30. These names are «o much alike in botlplanguages 
that you will be aj)t to sujj^io.se that the languages 
them.selvcs differ, throughout, vgiy ^little from each 
other; but these are words taken from the more 
ancient into both these modern languages, whence^onies 
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the dose resetnbl.ance in this particular case. You will 
observe, that, to whatever Part of Spf'oeh any English 
word belong, the French word which has tho .same 
meaning belongs also; it is the same sort of word in 
bolh languages, Just as a tulip is the same sort of flower, 
whether it grow in- a French or in an English garden. 
Thus the word tree is, in French, arbre. The word 
tree is a noim, and the word arbre also. 

31. I sh'dl, by-and-by, have to tell you things of 
this sort; namely, that, in French, j'ou must, in certain 
cases, place the 2 )ronoii)i before the verb, and not after 
it as in English. For instance: John gives ysn a j>eii. 
You must write Jeanvons donne une phune: that i.s, 
John you gives *. pen: and not, Jenn donne vans mw, 
plume. In .short, I shall be continually talking to you 
about AsKicles, Nouns, and tho re.st of these I’arts of 
Speech, al}' instructions \vill, indeed, consist of rules 
relati\-e to how you aught to write and hoir you ought to 
place Articles, Nouns, Pronouns, and the rest of the 
sorts of word.s. It is, therefore, as you will clearly .see, 
necessary that you know, as soon as jiossible, how to 
distinguish one sort of words from another. To enable 
you to do this, or, rather, to open the matter to yon, 
the remaining paragrajdis of the prc'sent L<',tter arc 
intended. 

32. jiRTICLES. In English there arc but tu'o, 
namely, the and a. Ilefore a vowel, or an h mute, a 
becofnes «n;*but it is only another shape for the .same 
word, 'fherc being then only the and a, no further 
explan.ation is Jieccssary in order to distingui.sh our 
Articles from the other Parts of Speech. With the 
French, however, the matter is not so easy; for though 
they have only two Articles, and un, these, find par- 
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ticularly the former, frequently change their form; the 
former unites itself so very oddly with prepositiops; and 
l)oth ponsist of the same letters of which words of other 
Parts of Speech consist; so that it,is a matter of great 
importance to distinguish them from those other Parts 
of Speech. Articles are little words put before other 
words; as, Me stick, a horse; in French, le baton, un 
cheval. 

33. NOUNS. The word nowti meanij naim, and 
nothing more. Every word that stands for, or that 
speaks to us of, anything (alive or dead), that has a 
substanr^, such as wc can sep, is a noun; as mnn, tree, 
fire', whence some grammarians call this sort of woi'ds 
suhslanlice^. But there are other ,noun»; as jvlde,^ 
truth, cmseience, thouyht, mieery, distress, ytecfsure, jny, 
and the like, which have no substance, ami therefore 
substantive is an inadequate appellation. Evtuy word 
that exjircsses anything that has an existence or being, 
is a noun: and more complete than this it i.s imiiossiblo 
to make our definition. 

34. PIIONOUNS. This word is composed of two 
Latin words, which mean for and names. So that 
Pronouns stand for nouns. Thus he is a Pronoun, 
because wc say, John vas ill, hut llE is non> V'ell. So, 
also, vJilch is a Pronoun, because we say, the horses 
wiiicir yotf bonght are good. There are many’prououns 
and many imjiortant I'ules relating to them; but 1 am 
in this ]>laee endeavouring merely to give»you some idea 
of what this Part of Sjiceeh is. 

35. ADJEOTIVPIS. The word Adjective, in its 
literal sense, means something atMedm Tn Grammar it 
means a word added to a noun, in oi-der to express 
something belonging to it which it is necessary f»r us to 
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know. Fpr instance: send me a blue coat. Tf I had 
no Adjective whereby to express the colour, I should 
be able to say merely that I wanted a coal. In IJreneh, 
this^ would be, envoyex,-moi un habit bleu. That 

is to siiy, send me a coat blue, and not a blue coat; an<l 
though it would be. shockingly bad Engli.sh to say coat 
blue, it would not be less bad French to say bleu habit. 
You will by-and-by find rules about placing the 
Adjectives, wliich are, in some cases, to come before, 
and in others after, the Nouns; and therefore it is 
necessary to know, as soon as possible, how to distin¬ 
guish Adjectives from other words. Woial^ of tliis 
sort express the qualities of Nouns, as good, had, in¬ 
different; t|ieir ip)pearances, as/lanr^so/HC, 'lajly; their 
dimenshais, as long, short, shallow, deep, high, low; tlieir 
colours, -.qfd various other circumstances belonging to 
them. If you take time to compare them with Nouns, 
you will soon discover the dilference; for you will find 
that the Adjectives .S])cak of what has no e.iisteuce of 
itsetf. For instance, great. This is nothing of itself; 
but j)ut it before the Noun man, joy, or the like, ami it 
has .sense in it. 

36. VEKJkS expre.ss all thg different actions and 
movements of nil creatures or thing.s, whether alive or 
dead. To wall-, to speak, to grow, to moulder, to work, 
and the like. In these ca.ses there is movement, either 
visible or understood.' To love, to hate, to think, to 
remember, thcugli the movement i.s not .so readily ])er- 
ceived, we, on reflection, discover movements of the 
heart and mind. But to sii, to sleep, to rot, ar(! also 
verbs; for they describe states of being, states in which 
things ftre; ami, therefore, they are wt/s. Verbs are, 
then, 'yord.s, the use of which is to express the actions. 
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tlie tnovements, and the state or manner of hdng of all 
creatures or things, whether animate or inanimate. In 
paragraph 31,1 gave you an instanee of the necessity of 
being aole to distinguish one part of speech from anotlicr. 
I siiid tliat, 1 sliould have to instruct you to put, in 
certain cases, the pronoun before the. verb, and not after 
it, as in English. It was this; Jean vous donse une 
plume. That is, word for word, John YOU gives a pen. 
Vous is the pronoun and donne the verb, ljut when I 
lay down a ride like this, it can be of no use to you, 
unless you know what words arc pronouns anil what 
words are verbs. You see, therefore, how necessary it 
is to know how to distinguish one part of speech from 
another, and each part from all the re:^. » 

37. ADVERBS are so called because they av*'ucZfW 
to verbs; but this is not an adequate do.scriptioi* of their 
use; for they ai’o as frequently otherwise employed. 
'Phey are, indeed, added to verbs, as, he writes uently. 
Writes is the verb, and ')ieatly the adverb. But there 
are many adverbs which arc not added to verbs: but 
that exjiress, or point out, time, place, and deyrre. Their 
business is to e.vpress some circumstance in addition to 
all that is exjiressed bj the Kouns, Adjeetives, and 
Verbs; as. He writes a very tjood hand. We, without 
the Adverb very, know that he writes, and that ho 
writes a, yood hand: but the'adverb is nece.sSary to 
inform us, that this goodnc.ss is iir'a high degree. 

3.S. I’RKBOSnTONS are so called Weause their 
po.dlion is generally before, or previous to, thaT of the 
Nouns to which they apjily. 'flicy are the little woi'ds 
■in, to, /'or, from, of, by, irilh, and s^voijd others. The 
French words, which an.swer to the.se and the re.st of 
our Brepositions, arc, you will bear in mind, Breposi- 
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tions in that language also. This is a class of wox-ds, 
few in number, and soon distinguished from all others. 

39. CONJUNCTIONS have this name givtui them, 
because tliey conjoin, ov join togeth&r, woi'ds, or parts of 
sentences; as, Richard .William xwrite; BUT they do 
not ride. Thus you see the word atid joins together 
Richard and 'William, and by the means oi this junction, 
inixkcs the word write apply to them both. Tlie word 
BUT connects the two parts of the sentence: and thus 
does every part of the sentence apjdy to the two Nouns 
that ai'e the subject of it. 

•10. INTERJECTIONS. This name arises from two 
Tsitin words, which mean something thrown between. 
The Interjfjctioiw are Oh! Ah! Alas! Poh! and some 
others, which .arc,' indeed, not words; they make no 
part of wjiat we call language; they are mere sounds, 
and ought not to be reckoned a Part of Speech any more 
than hissing, hooting, crying, coughing, or sneezing, ought 
to be reckoned such. The French say, for instance. 
Bah! where we say/’o/i/ It is all mere jwi.'je, wholly 
unworthy of our attention, and has been numtioned by 
me only for the purpose of exj>ressiug my disiipproba- 
tion of the conduct of those who have con.sidered it a 
Part of Speech. 

41. Even th<! most attentive study of the contents of 
this Letter will not enable you to know, in all cases, 
what Part of Speech a word belongs to. To obtain this 
knowledge iu.,perfection is a work of time, sti'ady pur- 
•suit, and ■ patience. Your understanding of what you 
have now read will, at lii.st, be confused; .and you will, 
at times, bo ready to^think that you shall necer succeed 
in your object. But you must take heart, and remem¬ 
ber w,hat I said before, that nothing valuable can bo 
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honourably gained without labour of some sortor other. 
You sliould ahso bear in mind, that in proportion tp the 
grcatne.ss of the dilBeulty of your undertaking is tlie 
smallness of the number of those who,overcome it. In 
war the maxim is, the greater the danger the greater 
the glory; in learning, it is according jto the labour that 
the meed is aj)portioned. 

42. Let me, before I put an end to this Letter, give 
you an instance of a sentence, in whicli yon,will lind 
words belonging to all the Parts of Speech; thus, the 
brown horse and the gray mare tohich ran swiftly hi the 
field. Tlie word the is an Ai-ticle; horse, mare, and 
field, are l^ouns/ tohich is a Pronoun; ran is a Kerb; 
swiftly is an Adverb; in is a Preposition;is a 
(Jonjmiotion. In order to try yourself a little,*it is a 
very good way to take any sentence in a book,.and to 
write down on a piece of paper, against each woixl, the 
part of Speech which you thinh it belongs to: then look 
for •the words, one by one, in the Dictionary. You 
find an a against Articles; s against ISTouns, because 
they are also called Substiuitives; adj. against Adjec¬ 
tives; yro. against Pronouns; v. a. against Verbs Active; 
V. n. against Verbs Neutcf; adv. against Adverbs; prep. 
against Pre[)ositions; and cmh. against Conjunctions. 
These marks arc the same in the Frcneh as in the 
English Dictionary, exce{)t that in the case of Nouns, 
or Substantives, you will, in the French, find, besides 
the s, an m or any'; that is to say, mascidine ov femi¬ 
nine] because, as you wilMind by-and-by, evcry'Prench 
Noun is either masculine or feminine, which makes one 
of the great diU’erences between thatJanguage and ours. 

4.‘3. One thing more relative to the Parts of Speech 
you ought here to be informed of; iiumely, that udiat 
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one would call the same 70ord often belongs to twn 
Parts of 8peeeli. For instance, I KEcoiti) a deed. 
Hei'c record is a Verb; but in, I jnif, the dc. d upon 
RECORD, the same word is a Noun. In truth, however, 
it is not the same word: it is the same assemblage of 
letters, but not the same word; nor, indeed, has it the 
same sound. In French Jo is sometimes an Article, and 
at others a Pronoun. It is thus with a great number of 
woi'ds in both languages. It is their meaning, and not 
merely the letters of which they are composed, that 
determines the Part of Speech to which they belong. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF ARTICLES. 

My dear Richard, 

4 t. Before you enter on this Letter, look again at 
]iaragra])li 32. Yon there see, that, in our language, 
we have only tw'o articles, a and the. Th^ first sonie- 
tiiues, as you sa\Y, becomes an; but, it is still the same 
w'ord, the differeuci! in the, sjjelliug being merely for the 
j,iii ])oso of harmony of sound. This is called the inde- 
Jbiite article, becau.se a noun, when it has this article 
lirelixed to it, only .serves to point o;}t the,^'(/M/ of per- 
.sou or thing spoken of, without dtllining vlhit person 
or v:hui thing; as, a liwse in dead. But, w'h«u we say, 
THE home is dead, we speak of some jiartieular horse 
known to the j)er.son to whom we are speaking. The 
the is, therefoi-e, called the definite article. 

4d. The use of our own articles is so well known to 
ourselves, that it will be unuecessai-y to enlarge, upon 
that here : my chief business in this jilaco is to teach 
you the manner of usiijg the French articles, wdiicli ar<‘ 
also two in number, im aud le, answering to our n and 
the; but, as you ai'e nov.- going to see, thesis two Fieiu h 
articles a.ssiimo many forms', aud some of these \erv 
diirei-ent from the. Ibrms in which you here sec them, 
'fhe lir.st of them is, as with us, calleiUtlie indijiniie 
article, and the other the definite; and they a're useil, of 
course, according to the principle stated in paragraph 44. 

K). The iudeliuite article «;i«s, .then, put before 
nouns which merely point out the kind ot the pei’son 
or thing spoktm of; a.s, un Here, a book. But, lu're we 
begin to sp' the dilleibuee in the two languages; for 
D 
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oveiy noun- in Friinch is either of the nutsmline or the 
feminine gender, and the article vai’ie.s in its form, tl)at 
is to say, in its s|)elling, to correspond with the gender 
of the noun to whicli it is prefixed. Un is the inascu- 
linfe, and tine the feminine, of this indefinite article; 
so that we must say, uti livre, a book; but wo nnist say, 
une plume, a pen, because livre is masculine and plume 
feminine. 

47. This -is the only variation of form to which, as 
an article, this word is liable. But, the same word, or 
rather the same .assemblage of letters, is nt>t always an 
article. It is sometimes an adjective; that is to say, 
when it expresses number, answering to our one; for 
the French- say, -->«», deux, trois, as we say one, two, 
three: and this is the reason why we hoar French people 
say one man, and the like, when they .should say a 
man. Not having learned English ijrammatienUy, they 
confound the article with the adjective. It is the same 
woi-d, or rather the sfimo assemblages of letters in their 
language, but it is not the same in ours. Besides this, 
the un is sometimes a pronoun, in like manner as our 
one is; as, 'neither tlm ONE nor the other. In French, ni 
Tun ni Vautre. But, here is a further variation to agro(! 
with the number as welt as with the gender of the 
nouns. If, in the example just given, we a.ro s])cal<ing 
of livres, books, which are masculine, we say ni Fim ni 
Vautre; if of plumes, pens, which are feniiniiu!, we say 
ni f UNE ni Vautre; if of paicels of books, W(! say, tri les 
UNS ni les nutres; and if of j)arccls of pons, ni les unes 
ni les autres; while, you will observe, we have, in the 
use of our one, no variations of this sort, unless, indeed, 
that we do sometimes say, good ones, bad onxs, and the 
like. I have here got out of my subject; for I am 
not now to talk of adjectives and pronouj’s; but the 
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French mm, wliich answers to our article a, icing, some¬ 
times an adjective and sometimes a pronoun, I was 
obliged to mention that circumstance here. 

48. Though the paiagraph wliic^ you have just'read 
anticipates a little; though it does not, strictly speak¬ 
ing, belong to the etymology of arilcles, it may seiwe to 
prevent you from confounding this indefinite article 
with the adjective, or the ])ronoun composed of the 
.same letters. The 4Gth paragraph concluiles the sub¬ 
ject of the mdejinite article; and now we come to the 
definite article, which, as you have been told, is le, 
answeriijg to our tlie. 

49. Our definite .article is, in all cases, the same. It 
inn er changes its form at all. Wh«tevei*may be the, 
noun before which it is placed, it Is always composed 
of the same letters. It is alway.s the. Whereas the 
French definite article takes, according to circumstances, 
all the following different forms: le, la, V, leg, du, des, ax, 
aux. In the four last forms the word is a conipmmd: 
it is an article united with the prepositions de, of, and h, 
to. Thus, du means de le, of the, in the singular; des 
means de les, of the, in the plural; au means d le, to the, in 
the singular; and (tiwj.mcans d les, to the, in the plural. 
And here you perceive that what is cxprc.ssed by a 
single word in one language, reipiires two words in the 
other. This you will find to bo frequently the case. 

50. However, this is sufiicieht about the article at 
present, because, in oi’der clearly to iftiderstand the 

rules relative to the use of it; in order to undei’stand 

•• 

when one of these forms is to be used, and when the 
other, you must first learn somethfng about the branches, 
tjenders, munbers, and coses of nouns, and this you will 
learn from the next Letter. • 
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ETYMOLOGY OF NOUNS. 

My dear Richard, 

51. Th jiiiragrapli 33, I li.ive dc.scriberl rvliat a Xonn 
is; tliiit is to say, what ai’o tlio inarlvS liy which you arc 
to distingtiisli Nouns from words belonging to other 
Parts of Speech. You must now read that paragraph 
again, for you are now entering on the liUjmoloi]}i of 
this Part of Speech; and you have seen in paiagiajdi 
26 (which you will now road again), tliat Etymology 
teaches ns the principles and rules accor<ling to which 
we are to vary the form or spelling of words. 

52. In a Noun there are to be considered tin’ 
Branches, tlu* Genders, the Xiinibers, and the Cases; 
and these must all bo carefully attended to. 

53. THE BRANCHES. Nouns are divided into 
Proper and Common. The proper ar(> such as are the 
names of pai-ticular individuals, as, Richard, London, 
Einjlaad. The Common are the names (if all the indi¬ 
viduals of a kind, as, Man, City, Country. 1'here are, 
indeed, many meii named Richard, and there is a 
London and an Enyland in America; but these names 
are not applicable to all men, ail cities, and idl coun¬ 
tries. Though many pointers go by the .saTTie name, 
such as hon, yet this is not a common Noun, like 
pointer, or doy, the tirat of which is ajijdieabh! to ail 
pointers, and the last a])[)licable to ail days. Such are 
the two Branches of Nouns; and this, sini[ilo .as it 
appears, is a matter for you to attend to, because yon v 
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will fiiul, by-and-by, that the manner of using the 
other words which are employed with Neuys’, will 
depend uj)Oii whether the Nouns themselves be proper 
or common; and this is the case to a much greater 
extent in French than it is in EnglVsh. Proper Nojins 
arc always, in all languages, made to begin, wheth(!r 
in nianuscrii)t or in print, with a capital letter, as in 
this sentence: PicHAUD hiows several of tlm men who 
live in the most of our cities, hut he knows only Thomas 
i)i that of Bristol. Wo do, indeed, employ capital 
letters in.so/ae other cases, of which T shall .say more in 
anotlna- place; but we always employ them at the 
beginning oiproper nouns. 

54. THE GENDERS. Here we come to that 
which forms one of the great diffwences iu»the two 
languages. Tn our language, the Nouns, or,names, of 
males are mascnline; those oi females are feminine; and 
those of inanimate things, or of creatures the sex of 
M'liich we do not know, are neuter. Thus, in .speaking 
of a man, we say he; of a woman, she; of a house, it. 
In speaking of living creature.s, the sex of which -we do 
not know, we use the neuter gender; for though wo 
e.all a cock a he, and a hen a she, we call a foiol an it. 
in sjM'aking of a child, we say it; but this is only when 
Me do not know \vhethci' the child be a nude or a 
female. We do, indeed, in a sort of figui-ative %vay, 
sometimes call irrational animals hes; for instance, 
when M’e are speaking of birds or beasts^as a race, and 
M'hi'n M'c use the singular number instead of the 
plural; as, the lark sings 'witll; the horse is a u.seful 
animal; that is to Say, larks sing jvell^ horses are useful 
animals. Now, if we have in this cas<' to use the pro¬ 
noun, we very frctpiently say he (the lark) sings, well; 
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he (the horse) is a useful animal. Some few birds .‘ind 
boasts’ and insects, we, when wc sjx'ak thus fij;unitive- 
ly, call shes. Kut neitlier being strictly gnmimiitical, 
therc can be no rule about the matter. We generally 
call the Old a sliel This is all mere accident; and he 
would bo as proper; because neither is projier, stjietly 
speaking. 

55. How diffemit the French language as to this 
matter! In French every Noun is of the masculine or 
of the feminine, whether it be the nanu' of a living 
creature or not. The names of living eivatines that 
are mules art', ind<‘ed, of the masculine gender, and 
those that are the names of females are of the feminine 
gender; bu); the ^lames of all other things are either 
inascnlin.) oi- feminine. Panier (basket), for instance, 
is masculyie; and table (table) feminine. This wouhl 
be nothing, if it were merely calling them masculine 
and feminine. But the articles, the adjectives, and tin; 
pronouns must vary their fonn, or spelling, to agree with 
the genders of the nouns. Wc .say the basket, the table; 
but the French say le panier, and la table. We say, 
the round basket, the round table; but they must say, 
le panier rond, and la table rouble. We .say, speaking 
of a basket, it is round, and we say the .same of .a tabh;; 
but they say, .speaking of a basket, il cst rond, and 
speaking of a table, est rondo. 

5G. Thus, you se(i, it is absolutely neccssaiy to know 
toluU gender a,noun is of before you u.se it. If 1 am 
•speaking of vnne, I must call it /te (il); but if I am 
speaking of beer, I must Call it she (elle). Now, then, 
latvi are we, when„we.are about to us(! a noun, to kjiow 
whether it be masculine or feminine? How are we to 
come at this knowledge? In the Uictionary, as I 
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observed in paragrapb 42, you will find against every 
noun either s. ni. or s. f. The former means Substan¬ 
tive (or Noun) masculine, and tlu; latter Substantive 
(or Noun) feminine. And this, after all that Oraiii- 
mai’ian.s can do; after all the ruIeAthat they can gn e, 
is the only sure way tif leaniing ^from books) the 
C<iuder of tlu^ French Nouns. Monsieur Hestal’t, in 
his “ (teneral Princiides of Freneh Grammar,'' makes 
the Scholar jnit this question to the INlaster; “ Jfuin arc 
“ ive to k'Hoie of what yemler nouns arel" Tlie answer of 
the mastt'r is thi.s; “The nouns before which we can 
“ put Iti or un arc masculine, and the nouns before 
“ which we can put la or une are feminine; as le livre, 
“?/«livre; la plume, unc plume.” This is very goi.d 
for those who already knot') tlie cases wflich, demuail 
those dilferont Articles respectively; but Monsiei'k 
Ili'.si'AUT does not tell others how they are to know it, 
whiidi was the very thing th.at was wanted. JtONSlEL'li 
Hestaut’.s rule for knawiay the gender of Nouns is 
excellent for those who know the gender of Nouns, and 
quite useless to everybody else. ]>ut INIoxsiEfR Hestaut 
was writing a Orammar of the French language tor the 
u.s(! of French people, who had, from their infiincy, 
heard tlie le put before some words, and the la before 
others. It is a very ditl'erent matter when the learner 
is of another nation. 

-'17. Are there any' rules, then, by' which we English 
peoph; can know the gender of French youns? 'I’here 
are; but so numerous are tho.se rule.s, and sc* numerous 
tlu' exceptions, that it is imfiossibli! for them to be of 
any u.se at all to the learner. J’he^ rules are ten or 
twelve in number; and the e.xceptions are many hun¬ 
dreds. The way which these rides point out Ijor you 
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to know the goiifler of a nonn is, hy looking at the 
terminntion or ending of it. Thus, for instane<s one 
mle siiys, that nouns ending in ion arc of the fcmininA 
gender; but there arc from twenty to thirty exc(»})tionH 
to this one rule; ai/l while you must say la nation, you 
must say le scorpion. There arc more than three 
scoi'e diffeivnt terminations, if you go back to the 
fourth letter from the end of tlic word. So that there 
iniglit be three score rules, and even these must liave, 
in th(! whole, many scores of (!xcc‘j)tions. To show the 
folly of all attempts to reduce this matter to rule, we 
have only to know that there are more than a hundred 
nouns which ai-e masculine in one sense and feminine 
in (mother sense. And, after all this, there come the 
numeroiw nouns e-ading in an c mute, or not Konii<led. 
Of this description of nouns there are, perhaps, many 
more than a thonsrmul, and there arc about as many of 
them of one gender .as of the other. What, tlam, can 
MoxsiF.UJl DE Lkviz.u; mean by the following words 
in his Cfr.iramar? “ The gimder of nouns, in inanimate 
“ objects, is generally expressed by tlnar terminations; 
“ thus, final e mute is tlie distinctive mark of the 
“feminine (jemler, .and every otjier final letter is the 
“ sign of the mc(sen<ine. This would be an excellent 
“ rule were it universal, but this is fitr from being the 
“ case.” Ear, indeed! For, in the first place, there are 
w wrnjy masculines as.feminines with a final e mute. 
Ifow, then, can the final e mute be the rh'.s-h’nctiVfl mark 
of the feminine gender? Tlien, of the nouns which end 
in ear, ion, and in some (Tther lettom, the greahu’ jiart 
are feiuinim^s. How,.then, can ev<!ry final hdter other 
than e mute be the .si(/n of the ma.scnliiie gender? 

68. .After thi.s. Monsieur de Levizac proceeds to 
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lay down what h.e calls ^‘concise rules" for asccitahung 
the gender. These “ concise rnk s” occupy eujld ''peujes 
of print, and present a ma.ss of jKirplexity, to unravel 
whicliwouht demand more time thiui would Ire refpiired 
to write down all the nouiw? in th(! 'Dietionajy with an 
article to each, and to get tlio whole hy heart; and 
after all these eight ]>ages of “ concise rules,” MoxsiEUii 
DE fjKVizAC i.s compelled to leave all the nouns in final 
e mute to tiiko their chance! jMoxsiet.’II CllAMliAUn has 
twenty-fou/r rules, each with exceptions, au'f .sonur with 
ininierona,exce])tions; and, after all, he also leaves the 
nouns in final e mute nearly to take their chanc<v 
MoxsiEtJR rALAiKET, after gi^■ing five rules with their 
exceptirjjis, conies to his sixth rule, which is,^that nouns 
in final « mute are feminine, “ except the JolhuniKj;" 
and then conies a list of about five hwiulred noinis, 
and even to these aie to be added many which he .says 
he has omitted “ {or shorlMss." Moxsieuk 1’orny, after 
giving ume MtZes with their exc<‘ptions, says that the 
“ surest way is to refer to the Dictionary;” and yet he 
has, in a Note, this stinnge observation: “ This ad\ ice 
“ is not given on a pretence of the impossibility < f 
“reducing the gender^of our Nouns to rule.s, as a 
“ci'i-tain (irammarian asserts; but on account that 
“ there can be no rules ilrawu on this intricate subject 
“but what must be accompanied'with man}' excep- 
“ tions; and the whole, of cour.scj-wouhl, perhaps, prove 
“ more ]ier[ilexing to beginners than instructive.'’ Pass¬ 
ing over the bad Euylmh of iMoxsjni’R Porx*y, I agive 
with him that the attempt to rediiee the gender ot the 
French Nouns to rules would be ium-p perpkxiuy than 
iiisiriietive; and I so well remember that the pei'iilexity 
which .[ experienced from reading rules on this subject 
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gave me such disgust, and was so neai- driving mo 
away from the study of the language, that I shall take 
good care not to expose you to the effects of reading 
such rules. 

/)9. Monsieuu tfouNY calls this an intricala subject. 
It i.s hy no means intricate, any more than would be 
the task of separating the grains of wheat fronr those 
of barley when mixed together in a sack. It is a 
matter of mere labour, with some menvyry, and reipiires 
no reflection, no reasoning, as in the ease of distin¬ 
guishing the Partr of Speech from each oflier. The 
subject is not, therefore, intricate; and though it 
requires laljour, this is rendered wearisouie and dis¬ 
gusting only by^ the vain attempts to sidiject it to 
rules. « 

60. Yqu are not to encounter the whole of this 
labour yet; Imt I shall now give you some instructions 
how to proceed to know the gender of nouns, whicli, as 
you have already been informed, is a thing of indis¬ 
pensable necessity to the learning of French. 

61. In the first jdace, all nouns that are masculine 
in Engli.sh are masculine in French, and it is the same 
with the feminines; that is to say, the names of all 
males are of the first, and the names of all f •males of 
the last. But if, as is observed in paragraph Of, the 
Noun ladate to a living creature, and do not express 
the .so.x, then th(! Nunn, in Fivnch, is masculine or 
feminine, as jt may hapj)en. Thus, corhea,u, (raven) is 
mascidiucj, and perdriji (partisdgi^) is feminim;; for 
these do jiot express tile sex, but merely the kind. 
When the Frei^ch .Noun exj)resscs the .sex, as coq 
(cock), or p'iule (hen), it is masculine or feminim!, as 
in oily language. So far the French language follows 
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the order of nature; but it has no gender. It 

makes everything cither a male or a female, as' was 
exjilaincd in paragi-aph 6.5. 

(53. ^fo the rule just given, and according to which 
the names of all males are of the ma.v3uline gender, aiid 
those of all females of the feminine gcniler, there are 
a few seeming exceptions, that I must notice, .sucli as 
sentineUe, a sentinel; patrouille, the j)atrol; garde, a 
guard of soldiers; majeste, majesty; Saint JficJiel, tiu! 
feast of St. Michael. But, in fact, it is not l%e men, hut 
their offico or ocenpation, and the Jhast of the Saint, 
that these French words, which are feminine, express. 

63. I have one more remark to mtike hi'l'ore I come 
to ray instructions how to proceed to know the genders 
of other nouns. Some words are of both gcndc -'tt; that 
is to say, they are sometimes of one and sometimes of 
the other. Tliey, like some words in English, some¬ 
times mean one tiling and sometimes another. We, 
for instance, have jaeh, the name of a fndi, and jach, to 
road with, 'fhe French have livre, a booh, and iirre, a 
pound; and with them the Ih-st of these is masculine, 
and the other feminine; and, accordingly, we must .say, 
le lirre, in the first casie and la livre in the last. They 
have many of these words of double meaning; but the 
genders of these, as well as of all the re.st, will soon be 
learned by the method that I am now going to point 
out, by telling you what I myself did in order to learn 
the genders. 

64. I made a jiajicr'book, in the octavo-form, and 
divided each page into throe columns, by lines draw'ii 
down the page. 'J'hen 1 took .the, dictionary, and 
wrote down all the Nouns in it. When I had lilled 
the first column I began tlie next, and proceeded thus 
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until I had written down all the Nouns in tho 
Dictionary. The Dictionary told me what gender 
each Noun was of, and I prefixed to it an Article, 
cither indefinite or definite, con-esponding with that 
geuder. It took iiue about ten days to do this; and I 
liad wasted w’ceks on the itdes about geiideivs without 
being able to make tof) or tail of the matter. When I 
had once wi-itten every Noun with its Article, I had 
done a good deal. I then looked at this book of my 
own making forty or fifty times overj so that, in a few 
days, my eye, when I was translating from English into 
Ercnch, told me almost instantly whether 1 was right 
or wrong as to the gendei’. If I had had a master to read 
to, and had road, my book to him, the ear, as well as 
the eye, would have assisted mej but even without 
such aid I found, in a short time, very little difficulty 
with regard to the gender, which presents, beyond all 
comparison, the most laborious task that we have to 
perforin in learning the Erench language. 

(id. But, as I observed just now, you are not yet to 
enter on this jiart of your undertaking. This yractical 
])art will come by-aml-by; and then I shall have again 
to give you some instructions (jn the subject. I have 
hcrii been explaining to you the nature of tho yenders, 
and showing you how the Ifroneh language diiVers 
from ours in respect to them. I, therefore, now cpiit 
the genders and go to the Nundiers. 

Gii. NUMlJEltH. Yfe may have to speak of per¬ 
sons and things that are collected together; that is to 
say, when there is more of them than one to bo sjioken 
of. The Noun must, then, have two Numhers, one to 
be list'd when we are sjieaking of a siwjle poison or 
tiling,..and the other when we are .sjieaking of more 
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tkm one. The Noun has two Numbers aepordiiigly; 
the one calhal the sintjulur, ami the other tlie pbural. 
Tlie latter word Tneans belonging to more. The sin¬ 
gular belongs to one, the jdiu’al to more than one. 

()7. The next thing to be considered is, how tins 
jilural Noun is designated so a.s to bo distinguished 
from the singular. This is generally done, in English, 
by adiling an s to the singular; as day, days. And the 
v('ry same is the general rule in h'rench; as chiea, 
chieiis. But, in both languages, there are some ex¬ 
ceptions to this general rule. The exceptions are not 
very numerous; and may, with proper industry, bo 
soon pretty well fixed in the mind. In English, when 
the singulai' Noun ends in ch, sh, s, oi\pc, th(;po r<‘(juircs 
es to be added to form the plural, as church, ihurches. 
A singular ending in y changes the y into ies to form 
the jiliiral; as quality, qualities; but, if a vowel im¬ 
mediately jmecede tin! y, you only add an s; as day, 
days. Singulars ending in f generally change the f 
into ve.s to make the plural. Some few Nouns have 
their plural in u; as oxen. Some few Noun.s have 
no singular nunih(!r, and some have no plural; as 
tongs, and gold. Nouns expres.sing nioml qualities and 
feelings hav(! generally no pluiirl; as honesty, meekness. 
Some few Nouns form their plural by changing si'veral 
of the letters of which the singular is composed; as 
iiuruse, mice; goose, geese. And a few are the same 
wonts in both numVicrs; as deer and sheep. 

Cd. Such is the ca.se with regard to oiu English 
Nouns; and this is much about the case with the 
Erench Nouns. But, let me ob ervx' here, that the 
irregularity in one language is not found, except by 
mere chance, in the same word as in the other language. 
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Tliore iwa.Four Rides for forming the plurals of French 
Nouns; the first is the general rule; the re.st form 
exceptions to it. 

Rule 1. Tlie plm-al is formed by adding an s 
to the singular; as, chien, dog; chiens, dogs; dia- 
mant, diamond; diamanis, diamonds; loi, law; 
loU, laws. This is the general rule; but tout 
and gent are exceptions, and change the t into 
s in the ])lural, as tons, all; gens, people. 

Rule 2. Nouns ending in s, x, or z, are the same 
in both numbers; as, unjils, a son’ deux fils, 
two sons; le noix, the nut; les noix, the nuts; 
le nez, the nose; les nez, the noses. 

Ruli? 3. Nouns ending in «m, earn, eu, oeu, ieu, 
\>u, fonn fticir plurals by taking an x, instofid 
of an s; a.s, un chajmiu, a iMt; deux chapeaux, 
two hats; tm chon, a cabbage; deux ckoux, 
two cabbages. But there ai’c these exceptions 
with regard to nouns ending in ou ; namely, 


cou, 

chit, 

Jiloit, 

licoUf 


neck. j( foUy 

I hole. |i ma(ou, 

nail. ji hiOuUf 

pickpocket. I loup-garou, 

halter. !i * 


fool. 

a he cat. 
owl. 

a ferocious man. 


These follow the (jeneml rule^ and make, in tlicir 
iiliirals, couSj irons, clous, and so on. 

Rule 4. Noun.^emdin^ in al and^t/ oliango those 
lettoi« into a«ajto fonn thoir plural; as, 'un mal, 
afi evil; 7mu±, many evils; uu travail, 

a wo!*k; plusieiirs travanx, many works. Rut 
there are*th(.«o excc])tions as to nouns ending in 
al: hal, ball (or dauct;); ‘pal, pahi in lieraldry; 

* cal, ctdloua skin; carnacal, carnival; vhjal, regiile; 
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all which follow the general rule, .and .take 
siinjdy an s for the formation of the plural; as, 
41 U h(dy a hall; trois halsj thnu^ halls, and so on. 
The following Notins, ending in ally follow the 
(jeneval ridcy and form their plurals by adding an 
s to the singulars : 


KiUlraily 
camail^ 
di^taily 
(ioentaily 
vpouvantall, \ 


splendid train, 
a priest’s dress, 
detail, 
fan. 

scarecrow. 


gouvernaily 

maily 

portaily 

Bcraily 

travaily 


j helm, 
mail, 
portal. 

,• seraglio. 
' travail. 


Besides these rules, witli their exceptions, it is to be 
observed that there are several nouns which have no 
plural, and several which have no siivjidar; as, houlieur, 
hapjiiiicss, and Jutrden, clothes. The ilTlincs »f diflerent 
sorts of i/raiit, of herbs, of flesh, and of 'iiielcd.-i, have 
seldom any plm-als in either language; and the things 
which nature or art have made double, or in iusojiarable 
immbe7-,s, ciin seldom take nouns in the singular form. 
'J’hen, there are some nouns so irre/pdar an not to admit 
of l)ciug reduced to any thing like mlo; as, mU, eye; 
yeux, (7yes. 

C9. It would be useless to give lists of tliese here, 
hccau.se such lists couht ouly tend to load the memory. 
The ahov'o rules are tpiito suHicient for all pui'iioses 
eoimeeted with the foi-mation of the pliii'al of nouns. 
They are clear jxiid shoit, and will, if written down by 
you sevi'i’iil times, not fail to be a comp(dent guide. 
You will observe, that it is uuneeessiiry fo swell out a 
hook of this kind with matters that are fully explained 
in tlii! Dictionary. If, for instance, you waxit to know 
what eye is in French, tlie DictioinTry Says add; and lest 
yo7i should think that the plural is formed by adding 
an s to the singular, thg Dictibnnry tells you tluft the 
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plural of o;j/ i.s yeux. This is tho true way of leavuiu£;t 
with'resiMict to numhors and <i;ond('i-.s, all that cannot 
be reduced to .short and certain ruin. I must make a 
remark here relative to the manner of ivritiny the above 
tables. 1’he rules of <frammar re(|uire that there .should 
be a CAWTAL LETi’EU to begin the word which conies 
next after a full point. I have not observed this rule 
in tho tables and conjinjations, because it would have 
been, in some ca.sos, inconvenient in point o'l .sijace. 

70. CAKIOS. The word case, as used in teaching 
grammar, means stable, sitaation, or por.itinh. A noun 
may be, at different times, in different stales, or sitna- 
iiaiis, with regard to other nouns in the .same sentence. 
For instafnee, a'monu may be the name of a man who 
strll.vs a horse, or of one who p!isse.Mes a horse, or of one 
wliom a horse Heks. Tliese diffm-eut .situations or .states 
are calleil cases. You will presently see (he necessity of 
this division of the situations of nouns into eases; for 
you will find that articles, and some other words, used 
along with tho nouns, vary their form to agree with the 
different ease.s of the nouns. Therefore this is a matter of 
great im])ortance, and reipiire.s great care and attention. 

71. In the Latin languag>, each noun has several 
difercat endiiiijs, in order to denote the different cases 
in wbii b it may be. In onr lang^ag(^ then^ is but one 
of the at.ses of nouns which i.s expre.ssed, or dmioted, by 
a change in the ending of the noun. In the French 
there i.s no sack cha,ii(je to denote the ca.se; anil this you 
will .see explained presently. 

72. There are three cases; the Nominative, the I’os. 
sessire, and \\Mi'()bjeclive. Tho word mnniaaticn means 
namhoj; the woril possessive mean.s relaNnaj to jjosses.sion; 
the word objective means relatiivj to objects. 
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73. A noiui i.s in tlin Kominalire oaso, wlion it .iiiunr.s 
or points out a poison or tiling wliicli docs soniotliing, 
or is .something; a.s, Richard strd'cs, Richard is good. 
And, observe, it is the same in french; as, Ric’hard 
frappe, Richard est bon. 

74. A noun is in the Possessive nase ■when it donott's 
a jicrson or thing which 2 >osscsses some otlior jicrson or 
thing, or when, there is one of tin; jiersons or things 
beloiujing to the other; as, Richard's hot, tlgi movatauCs 
top, the natmisfletd. And here you see tliat chmaje in 
the enduuf of our English nouns, spoken of in paragraiih 
71. Rut, ob.sorve, this change is not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Wo may always do without it if we jilease; for, 
the hai of Richard is the same tliingt as fi’i'/M/rcrs hat. 
In Erench there is no such ehangfl; there \v*o say, te 
chapeau de Richard, le haut de la montayne, la Jloite de 
la nation. 

70. A noun is in the Objective ca.se, when the jhtsou 
oi- thing that it o.vpresses or dmiotes is the object oi' 
end of some act, or of some movement; as, Rieliard 
strikes Peter; Rieiianl give.s a blow to Peter; Riehai-d 
goes after Peter; falsehood leads to mischief; idleness is 
the nurse of vice. Herp you sec that all these nouns 
ai'C in the objective case; that is to say, Peter, tnischicj, 
and vice, arc the object, the end, or the effect, of some¬ 
thing done or felt by some other person or thing, which 
is in the nominative case. 

70. It would be useless to talk about these cases, 
seeing that i\\c form ov -.sj/clliny of the noun ii? the same 
in all the cases; but when we come to the pronouns 
and verbs, you will .soon liml the »eee*isity of attending 
very carefully to the eases of the nouns; that is to say, 
when we come to u.so the nouns along with th» ]iro- 
E 
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noims.and the vei’bs; and this is, as you will find, more 
strikingly true in French than in English. But, before 
we come to them, we have to speak of the use of the 
defidite article, the treating of which was, in paragraph 
50,' put off until we should come to the place where we 
now are. 

77. Read Letter V. all through again carefully, and 
then proceed with me. You see that our definite Article, 
tlie, never clyingcs its form, but that the French Article, 
le, changes its form many times; and as we have now 
spoken of the branches, genders, numbers, aiNl cases of 
Nouns, you will the better understiind mo as I describe 
the mode of varying the form of the Article; for, in 
French, tlig Artwle varies in its form to agree with 
these vai-ious circu'tnstances in the Noun. Sometimes 
the French Ai’ticle is used before proper names, and 
sometimes not. We say France is a great kingdom; 
fire burns. But they say. La France cst un grand 
royaumc; fe feu brule. We say, speaking of mankind, 
Man; they say, Vllomnve. This, however, will bo fully 
explained by-and-by, and especially when we come to 
the Syntax, where we shall see how the Article is 
u.spd in sentences: at present, I^Jiave only to show you 
how it varies its forms to agree with the nouns before 
which it is placed. 

7 8. The Article must agree with the noun in gender. 
You have been told,''in paragraph 5.5, that punier 
(basket) is masculine, and that tahle (table) is feminine. 
Now, then, of these two nouns the first takes the mas¬ 
culine article le, and the second the feminine article la. 
But this, you will .-.observe, is only in the singular 
nuinher; for, if the number be plural, the ai-ticle is les, 
whether the noau be masculine or feminine. This is 
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not, however, always the case; for if the‘noun-Jeyin 
vyiih a vowd, or with an h mute (not sounded), the e, or 
the is omitted in the article, a mark of dision is put 
ov'er tlie place of the e, or the a, and the V is put before 
the singular nouns of both genders; a.s, Voreiller, the 
pillow, which is masculine; and I'dme, the soul, which 
is feminine. These four nouns take the article as fol¬ 
lows: 


le punier^ 

the basket 

les panitrSy 

the baskets. 

la tahh^ 

the table. 

les tables^ , 

the tables. 

Voreiliery • 

the pillow. 

les oreillerSy 

the pillows. 

Vdme, 

the soul. 

1 les dmesy 

the souls. 


The h mute is, in this respect, like the vowd.s, L'liewre 
(houi"), which is feminine, and VlSnnew^ (honour), 
which is masculine, both take the article in tlie same 
form; but if the h bo not mute, that is to say, if it be 
sounded in speaking, you must put the le or the la 
agreeably to the gender; as, le hihou (the owl), and la 
hadie (the axe). But, observe, that, in all instances, the 
article for the plural is les. 

79. We are now going to see how this definite 
French article unites itself with the little words de (of) 
and d (to). In ])ardgr»ph 49 I have called it, when 
thus used, a compouml. De and a are prepositions, as 
you have seen in paragraph 38, which you will now 
look at again. De sometimes means from, and d some¬ 
times has a meaning different *from that of to; but, 
used before nouns, they gcneially answer to our of and 
to. In speaking of a basket, instead of saying, de le 
panicr, wo must .say du panicr; thus, this one word dn 
answers to our two words of the. *But* if we are using 
a noun of the feminine gender, we must not say, du, but 
^e la. Then, again, if the noun begin with a vow^el, or 
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an h mute,"it must, whether it be of the masculine or 
of the 'feminine gender, have the de V; and in every 
instance the plural noun takes des for of the. fjct us 
here take the same •four nouns tliat we took in the last 
paragraphs. 


(f» panier, 
<te la table, 
de Voreiller, 
de Vwne, 


of file basket, 
of the table, 
of the pillow, 
of the soul. 


dee paniers, 
des tables, 
des oreillers, 
des umes. 


of the baskets, 
of the table.s. 
of the pillows, 
of the souls. 


What was said in the last paragiuph about the h mute 
applies here also; and we therefore say, de fheure, de 
rhouiieur, du hibou, and de la hache. 

80. In like manner the French Article unites itself 


with the preposi^on d, (to). In speaking of a basket, 
instead of saying A panier, we must say au p.anier; 
that is to say, to the basket. But if our noun be of 
the feminine gender, we must use the two words; we 
must not say au, but d la. Then, as in the case of du, 
comes the same rule about the h mute; and in the 
plural number, be the gender as it may, atex is the 
word that answers to our to the. Tlferefore the four 


nouns which we have already had twice before us, will 
again come before us thus : 


au pamer, 
a la (able, 
a Voreiller, 
a Vame, 


to the basket, 
to the table, 
to the pillow, 
to the soul. 


aux paniers, 
aux tables, 
atix oreillers, 
aux wnes, 


to the baskets, 
to the tables, 
to the pillows, 
to the souls. 


Bear in mind what was said at the close of the last 
paragraph about the h mute and the h sounded, and 
then you will perceive that #e must say A Vheure, d 
Vhonneur, au hibou, d la hache. 

81. Now, if you f.ay strict attention to tlie three last 
paragraphs; if you read them over in the manner that 
I hifve directed, and write them down on paper, yon 
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•will soon see no difficulty in the matter, Jhough the 
French Article i.s applied to the Nouns in sq many 
forms, -while om’s always retains the same form, and 
thougti in some of the instances above given, the French 
say in one word what we say in two. Let me go, hare, 
a little out of my way, in order to inform you, that you 
will find the like of this to a great extent by-and-by. 
We say, to write, to read, and the like; but they say, 
ecrire, lire. We say, you will write; but they say, vous 
ecrirez; making use of two words where we make use 
of three., The reason of this will appear very clearly 
to you by-and-by; but the thing itself I have just men¬ 
tioned hei’e, to guard you against expecting to find the 
two languages answering each other iqprd foj[ word. 

82. But we have not yet done with the use of the 
Article with nouns. As far as relates to common nouns, 
taken in a definite sense; that is to say, when we are 
speaking of particular persons or things by names com¬ 
mon to all of the kind, the above rules make all clear 
enough. But there are three other views to take of 
the use of the Article with nonns; first, when the 
noun is the name of persons or things of whom or of 
which there is but one in the universe, or when it is 
the name of a species or sort; second, when the noun is 
a proper narne; third, when the noun means a part, or 
pared,, or quantity of any thing. In all these resjiocts 
the use of the French Article differs greatly from that 
of the English; and this will be seen in the three fol¬ 
lowing paragraphs, to which I must bog yo« to pay 
strict attention. 

83. When there is but one of 4he ^ind in the uni¬ 
verse, we, in English, sometimes make use of the Article 
with the noun, and sometimes not. Wo say,, God, 
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Christ, heaven, hdl. The French say Dieu, but they 
say le Christ, le del, Venfer. They, as well as we, say 
la mer, the sea; Vair, the air; la terre, the earth; le soldi, 
the sun; la lu)ie, th^ moon. This is, however, a matter 
of siich limited extent; there are so few nouns of this, 
description, that you will very soon learn to avoid 
errors in applying the article to them. But when 
nouns are tho names of whole species or sorts, the 
manner of a])plying the article in French is very differ¬ 
ent from that of applying it in Englii^h. We some¬ 
times, in English, in speaking of animals, make use of 
the singular number to express a whole kind, and then 
we use tho article; as, the dog is faithful; and the 
French do fhe sa;ue; as, le chien eat fidele. Just tsike 
a look for a moment at paragraph 54, where this 
matter was before spoken of. In speaking of mankind 
we do not use tho article. We say, for instance, man 
is the master of other animals. The French say 
I'homme. They adhere to the use of the article in 
every such case. We, generally, in speaking of kinds, 
which consist of individuals, animate or inanimate, 
make use of the plural number, and, in such cases, use 
no article; as, baskets are usefu^. owls catch mice. But 
the French always pat the article; as, des paniers sent 
utiles, les hibous attmpent les souris. We soinetime.s, 
indeed, make use of the article in cases that appear to 
be like these; but it is. when wo do not mean the whole 
of a kind. We .say, for instance, tlte apples are dear, 
the owls aie numerous this year. But here we do not 
mean to speak of the whole of tho kinds, but of the 
apples and of tho.,owl,s that come somewhat within our 
observation and knowledge. The French make no 
distinctions of this sort; they always put the article. 
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We, -when we have to speak of things, the kinds of 
whieli admit not of individuality, such as swjar^ water, 
wine, beer, and the like, do not use the article; as, sugar 
is sweet. But the French always uge it; as, U sucre est 
doux. We, as in the case of the apples ]\x%t mentioned, 
sometimes use the article before these nouns expressing 
masses; but the French always do it. It is the same 
with regard to the nouns expressing the feelings and 
qualities of the mind, the virtuc.s, the vi.ces, and so 
forth. We say, for ixisiancc, friendship, shame, anger; 
they say, I’amitic, la hoiite, la colcre. 

84. Next, as to proper names. You have .seen, in 
paragra])h 53, what proper names, or nouns are. Just 
read that paragraph over once more, Joeforew you go on 
farther with this. Now, then, obsciYe, we do*not xise 
articles before pi’oper names of human beings, nor 
before proper names given to animals of any .sort. We 
sometimes make use of a sort of poetic license, and say 
the Swifts, or the Racines, meaning men of the stamp 
of those celebrated writers; and in the same sort of 
way, we say a Swift, or a Racine. The French do the 
same; but this is a mere license, and has notliing to do 
with Grammar. But ^he French use the article with 
the proper names of countries, and in many other in¬ 
stances, when we do not, as you will find more fully 
explained when you come to the Syntax of Articles. 

85. Wo now come to the noun,’ when used to expircss 
a jmrt, a j>arcol, a, quantity of peraons, or thing.s; and 
here the difl'erence between the two langna^s is veiy 
groat. Wo, generally, in these cases, make use of the 
word some; as, give me some wiuc^ gwe me some beer; 
give me some apples. But the French know nothing 
^t all of the word some, used in this sense. Tlicip word 
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qudqy^e answers to our some, but they do not use it in 
the manner here spoken- of. They use the article, 
united, as we have above seen it, with the proposition 
de (of), according to the gender and number of tlic 
noun, thus: 

Give me some wine; Donnez-moi du vin. 

Give me some beer, Donnez-moi rfs la biire. 

Give me some apples, Donnez-moi des pommea. 

That is to say, give me a 'part or quantity of tlis wine, 
and so on. But, observe, when there is an adjective that 
comes before the noun, the article is left ou^, and the 
preposition de (of) only is used; as, 

Give me some good wine, Donnez-moi de bon vin. 

Give me«some get>d beer, Donnez-moi de bonne biisre. 

Give'-me some good apples, Donnez-moi de bonnes pommes. 

The reason is, you see, the adjective changes to agi’ee 
with the noun in gender and number; and, therefore, the 
article is not wanted. Here we have, give me of good 
wine', and so on, and not of the, as in the former cases. 
But, observe again, if tlie adjective come after the noun, 
then the article must be used; as. 

Give me some red wine, Donnez-moi du vin rouge. 

Give me some strong beer, Dovnez-moi de la bifere forte. 

Give me some ripe apples, Donnez-moi des pommes mures. 

That is to say, word for word; give me of the v)ine 
red; give mo of the beer strong; give me of the apples 
ripe. And, strange as» this .seems to our ear's, ,a Fi’cncli- 
man would not uiidor.stand you if you were to say, 
Donnez-ihoi qudque rouge vin.- Nay, if you were to 
say, rouge vin, forte biere, and mArea pommes’, he would 
wonder what you rnsant. Yet this is what you n;itu- 
rally would siiy, uiil(!ss you were taught the principles 
and rales of Grammar. 
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8G. I have now gone through the Etymdpgy of tits 
Noun. I have considered it ia its Branches, its. Gen¬ 
ders, its Numbers, and its Cases; and I have, towards 
the close of this Letter, given an explanation of the 
use of tlie Article, which I could not so well give until 
I had laid before you an account of the Noun. I shall, 
in the next Letter, proceed to the Etymology of the 
Pronoun ; but before you enter on that, I beg you to 
read once more, very attentively, all the foregoing 
Letters. 
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ETYMOLOGY OP PRONOUNS. 

My dear RtciiAM), 

87. Iti paragraph 34 I described to you, in general 
terms, the nature and use of Pi'onouna We ai-o now 
going to treat of the etymology of this sort of words; 
that is to say, we are going to see how they vary their 
forms to suit themselves to the various circumstances 
in which they may be wanted to be used; and this 
variationjof fonei we shall find much more extensive in 
the French thanfiu the Fnglish Pronouns. 

88. There are five Classes of pronouns: the Per¬ 
sonal; the Possessive; the Relative; the Demonslralive; 
and the Indeterminate. For you, in this early stage of 
your study, to be able to distinguish tlieso Classes one 
from the other, is impossible. You will bo able to do 
this by-and-by; but it is necessary for mo to make the 
division into classes here; because I shall have, almost 
directly, to speak of Pronoujis under these different 
denominations. 

80. PKPvSONAL PRONOUNS are those which 
take the place of nouns. This office is, indeed, performed 
by all Pronouns, anddicnce comes their name. But the 
other Pronouns do not supply the place of nouns in the 
same way, and in a manner’so complete. There are 
Three Persons: for instance, “7 am writing to you 
“ about him." Yoa see, then, that the pronoun which 
represents the person that sjieaks, is in the first person; 
that.which stands in the place of the name of the pe<^- 
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son who is spoken to, is in the second person; and that 
which stiinds in the place of the name of the person 
spoken of, is in the third person. This circumstance of 
pei’son is a matter to be stiictly attended to; because, 
as you will by-and-by see, the verbs vary their endings 
to correspond with the person of the pronoun.* 

90. Pronouns of the First and Second Person vary 
their form to express number^ and those of the Third 
Person to express gender also. And here we come to 
a compaiison between the English and French in this 
respect. 


1st Person,. 

2nd Person,. 

3rd Person, Masculine, 
— Feminine, 
Neuter,.... 


SINGUI.AR. 

I je or moi, 
thou, tu. 
he, il. 
she, tlk. 
it. 


PLUUAL. 

we, noua. 

YOU, voua. 

tbej', ih. 

they, tlUs, 

they. 


Thus, you see, as was explained in paragiuphs 5-1 and 
55, the Fre:ich have no nente.r gender. All, with them, 
is imde ox- female; so that they have iio woi’il to auswei- 
to oui- it; noi- have they any use fox- sxiclx a xvox-d. In 
speaking of a man wo Siiy, he is; of a stick, it is; hut 
they have il est in both cases. Besides this, yoxx se(! that, 
in tlie third person plin-al, we have only our they, 
xvhethor we speak of males, females, or neutex’s. But 
thc^y have a change in their pronouix to agree with the 
gender of the nouns that the px-onouns i-epresent. 
Whether wo speak of males, or of fenxales, or of neuters, 
wo say they are, but the French, in .speaking x)f males, 
say ils sent, aixd of femah'.s, elles sent. 

91. Besides the Number and Gender, tlxei-e is the 
Case to bo considei-ed in these per.sonal pronouxis. In 
paragraphs from 72 to 77 inclusive, I explained the 
nature of the canes; and I thei’O apprised you, that when 
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yo\i came to the jaronoun, you would find that it had 
different endings, or, luther, tliat it assumed diflfei’ent 
forms, to accord with the different cases; as, /, me, he, 
him, and so on. Tlie following table will exhibit the 
difference between the English and the French in this 
respect; but there will still remain much to be ex¬ 
plained: 


SINGCLAB NUMUUK. 


Nominative. Possessive. Objective. 


Ist Person,. 

il. 

je. 

of me, demoi 

2nd Person,... 

tliou. 


of thee, de toi 

3rd 1 ersoo, Masculine,.. 

he, 

iL 

of him, de lui. 

— Feminine,... 

Ktie, 

aie. 

of tier, d'elle. 

— Neuter,. 

It 


i of it 


me, moi, 
te, toi. 
le, lut 
la, elte, lui 


Before wc go Jp the Plural Number, we m\ist pay a 
little 4 itteution J;o this table. You have been told 
about the nvimbors and genders before; but here you 
see new changes to designate the cases, and you see 
that these changes are not nearly so frequent in English 
as in French. You see, in the objective case, me and 
moi for our me; you see le and lui for our him: you see 
la and lui for our her. Now, sometimes the one of these 
is used, and sometimes the other. When the one ought 
to be used, and when the other, the Syntotx of Pro¬ 
nouns will teach you; but fet mo just give you an 
example here. Donnez-moi le baton que Jean me 
donna bier. That is, give me the stick that John gave 
me yesterday. The, Syntax will teach you why it 
ought to be moi in one place, a: d me in the other. You 
.see le and la in this table answering to our him and her; 
and this may puzzle you, because you have seen so 
much of the le and ^a, as Articles. But I observed to 
you before, in paragraph 43, that words frequently 
belonged to two jiarts of speech; or, luther, that though 
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contaiiiing the samie letters, they were, in .different 
situations, different words. Exaniplc: Envoyez ic’i h 
mes.sagcj qiie .jc h rt'compense. Tluit is, send hitlier the 
ine.ssenger that I may reward him. Again: Prenoz la 
juinent et mettez-/a dans la basse-cour. Take the 
mare and put her in the yard. Ilei’e tlie word la comes 
thi’ec times: twice it is an article, answering to our 
the, and once a pronoun, answering to our her. For 
some time you will think that this is very strange, and 
that this Fi'encli is an odd sort of language. The 
French think .just the same of ours till they understand 
it; and you will find, by-and-iiy, that it is all prcci.sely 
as it ought to be, and that it would be odd, indeed, if 
it wereany thing other than that which jt i.s. * Wc now 
come to the plural number. 

PLCU.VI. NUMBKn. 

Nominalive. Possessive. Objective. 


Ist Person,.we, nous, jofiis, denotis.m, nou% 

2ikI Person,.you, vuus. ;of you, de fOM*-. you, vans. 


ara I'crson, Mfiscuiinc, tnoy, us, eua'.-oi loein, a eux. iinciii, les, teur, eu.r. ' 

— Feminine, they, of them, d'eUes. tliem, fe«r, 

— Neuter, ithey. lofthcm. Ithein. 

Hero .seems to be a pretty confusion; for here is our 
they sometimes answered by ils, then by eux, and both 
in the masculine. Then.our them is sometimes les and 
sometimes leur, in both genders; and then it is enx in 
one gender, and elles in the other. Here, too, we see 
the plural article les answering to our them. But all 
tliis, jjuzzling as it is to you at„present, will become 
perfectly plain by-and-by. You will be told, for in¬ 
stance, that when the -verb signifies communication 
from one pei'son or thing to another, it takes leur, and 
that, when it signifies something d;jne,,to an object, it 
hikes les, or eux, or elles, as the case may be. Speaking 
of cattle, we should say, mettez-fes dans la basse-.tour. 
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et donnez-?mr du foin. Eut tlien^in Wie yard and give 
</ieni.Botne hay; that is to say, give to them some hay. 

92. Once more let me remind yon, that ypu must 
not be at all surprised at what appears to you to be a 
stninge placing of the French words. You must get 
this surprise out of your mind as soon as possible, and 
learn to think that it is right that one language should 
difler thus from another. Remember filso what I have 
said about the same letters not always making the same 
word. For instance, the leur that you see here means 
to them; but it means, in other cases, thdr. In the 
lii-st instance it is a personal pi'onoun, in the latter a 
po.sses.sive pronoun. Pay attention to this, or it will 
cause yoi* to w»ste your time. 

93. •Before I go to the next class of Pronouns, let 
me observe, that the second person singular, tu, toi, te, 
answering to our thou and thee, are not used in French 
much more than our thou and thee are in English. 
Sometliing more they are indeed; for the Fnaich thou 
little children, and also very low people. They do it, 
too, when upon terms of very great familiarity. But, 
generally sj)eakiug, they, like us, use the second person 
pliu-al, instead of the secondtperson singular; and, as 
we say you instead of thou, they say vous instead of tu. 
The sinne may be observed as to thy and thine, of which 
you will see more j)resently. 

94. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. These do not 
indeed take the place of nouns; but as they come 
immcdiiltely from the persowal pronouns, it is better 
to place them here than any where else. They are 
unairected by s'xsef because they have nouns always 
vMh them, expressed or understood. They are as 
follcvvs: 
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SINGULAR PERSON. 

1st Persrni,. my, mon, ma, mes, 

2nrt Person,. thy, ton, ta, tes. 

3r<] PerJUn, Ma.sculine, his, son, sa, set. 

— Feminine, hers, son, so, ses. 

— Neuter. its. • 


PLCEAI, PERSON. 

our, noire, nos. 
your, voire, vos. 
their, leur, leurs. 
their, leur, leurs.' 
their. 


Here you see a great many changes of_ the French pro- 
nown; and you see that our one word rntj, for instance, 
has three words, by either of which it may be answered. 
But, observe, our po.sse.s.sive pronouns agree in number 
and gender (where they meddle with gender) with the 
noun wliich.is the possessor; whereas the French pos¬ 
sessive pronoun pays no attention to the possessor, but 
agrees in number and gender with the ]-)ersons or 
things posses.sed. Thus, while we say, iy English, mg 
father, mg mother, rng brothers, mg sisters; the r<»’ench 
say, mon pore, ma mere, mes freres, mes soeurs. If we 
have to speak of a master’s maid-,servant, and of a 
mistress’s man-servant, wo must say his maid and her 
man. But the French must say, sa servantc and son 
domestique. So that you will remember, the gender, 
as stated in the above table, applies to the English otily. 
The French po.sse.ssive pronoun forms itself by a rule 
wholly different from ourf. It agrees in number and 
gender with the pcr.son or thing that is possessed, and 
not that is the possessor. But you will further observe, 
that, in the plural number of things possessed, the 
French possessive pronouns take sio notice of gender. 
I say, 7 nes mains, my hands, and mes bras, my arms, 
though the first is feminine and the last masculine. 
Neither, you see, is gender taken any notice of in the 
plural persotts, though the things poss(is.sed be in the 
singular. I must say, mon chien, my dog, ma poule, 
my hen; but I must say, noire chien and noire peule. 
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The snnie remark apjilies to votr& and hur, yonr and 
their. [.\s to mon, ton, and «o»,Vhen bcfoi-c a nonii 
beginning with a vowel or an h mute, sec jjaragiupli 
80!J.j 

95. But there are some of these possessive pronouns 
which stand without the noun. They refer immedi¬ 
ately to it indeed; but they do not go directly before it, 
like the others. Such* as mine and yours; as, whoso 
2 >en is that ? It is mine. Thus, the pronoun, though 
it directly I’efers to the noun, and denotes possession, 
does not come directly before it. These, in French, 
take the article; and, in the above case, in answer to 
the question about the pen, I must answer, /a niieunc; 
and not call -t simply mine. As the pronouns must 
take ’the article, the article must agree with thorn in 
number and gender, as with the nouns, as before shown 
in the Etymology of Nouns. These pronouns themselves 
vary their form to express both number and gendei' in 
the three pei'sons singular, and to expre.ss number in 
the three persons plunil; as follows: 

siNonLAR rossEsstos. ri.unAi, ro3SES.sioa. 


AldscuUne. 

Feminine, 

MascuUne, 

Feminine. 

mine^ 

thine. 

le mien, 

la mienne, 

les miens, 

les mien nos 

le tien, 

la tienue, 

les tiens, 

les tiennos. 

his. 

lo sieii, 

la sienne, 

les siens. 

les siennos. 

hers. 

le sien, 

la sienne, 

les siens. 

les siennes. 

ours, 

le notre, 

la notre, 

les notres, 

les notres. 

yours, 

le votre, 

la*’'otre, 

les votres, 

les votres. 

theirs, 

Ic leur, 

la leur. 

les leurs. 

les lours. 


The Article is applied to these exactly as to nouns, and 
accoi’ding to the instructions in paragraphs from 78 to 
83 inclusive. Tin's we say, clu mien, de la mienne, das 
miens, des miennes, an mien, d la mienne, aujo miens, 
and aux miennes; and so on, throughout the whole of 
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tlip.se pronouns, precisely as in the case of nouns, as 
explained in the paragraphs just refen-cd to.- Once 
more let me remind you, that whenever those posses¬ 
sive ]*ronouns express gender, it i.% the gender of 'the 
thing possessed, and not the gender of the jio.ssessor. • 

90. IlELATTVE PRONOUNS. The following 
pronouns are called relative, because they generally 
ri-lato to the nouns which have gone before in the 
sentence. Indei-d, all pronouns relate to nouns. But 
it is u.seful to put them in classes, and, therefore, 
this ajijielJation is given to these ])ronouns which fol¬ 
low. The Itelatires, in English, are toho, which, that, 
and li'hat in some cases. Who becomes whose and whom; 
the other thi'ce do not change their fo*n. The Ei-ench 
Relatives are qiti, lerjnel, qnai; and Some otherS that I 
•shall mention pi-csently. We, in some cases, use who 
aud that indifl’erently for persons and things. Which 
we ap[)ly only to things. These Relative pronouns of 
the two languages answer to each other thus: 
wlio, qui, 

that, quif quo. 

whose, de qui^ donU 

of whom, de qui^ dont. 

This is not the jilaci- t<» go into a detail of the cases 
when one of those is to bo u.sod, and when the other. 
Tl-.at will be done in the Sipitax of Pronouns, after I 
.shall have gone through the Etymology of Verbs; for 
wo must speak of tho.se when tte are giving instruc¬ 
tions for the proper use of the pronouns. It seems, at 
first sight, that there must be great diflioulty liere, but 
you will find that all these difficulties gradually dis- 
ap]iear. 

!f7. None of the above pronouns, except quel and 
Icquel, change their form to express number and gAider. 
Thc.-.se two do it thus: * 


wliom, 

which, 

what, 


qM, qui, 
qui, que, lequeL 
quoi, que, quel. 
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Masadine. Feminine. 

‘quel, quels. | quelle, quelles. 

Idquel, lesquels. || laquelle, lesquelles. 

The fennel- does not take the article. It merely takes 
the prepo.sition. But the latter takes the article, and 
joins it to itself. 

de quel, de qdels. de quelle, do quelles. 

ii quel, i quels. h quelle, ll quelles. 

dM(|iicl, desquels. de laquelle, desquelles. 

au(|iiel, anxquels. U laquelle, auxquelles. 

98. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are tho.sc- 
which poitU out pomms or things in contradistinction 
to others. Ours are, this, these, that, those, and some¬ 
times what: as, this is the man whom I wanted to see; 
those are the bopks which I wish you to read. The 
Prench-.have one pronoun of this sort, from which all 
the rest .a[)pear to come; and that is ce, which, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, means this or that. It becomes 
cet before a singular noun masculine, beginning with 
a vowel or an h mute; cette before all feminine nouns 
in the singular; and ces before all pluial nouns of 
both genders. Besides this, sevcnil other pronouns 
grow out of this one, and vai-y their forms according 
to situation and circumstances. As follows: 


SINGULAR. 

AtiiscuHne^ Feminine, 


ce, or cetf 

this, or that 

cette, 

cdle, 

tins, or that. 

cclni, 

he, or that. 

she, or that. 

celui-ci, 

tliK . 

celle-ci. 

this. 

celui-la. 

that. 

celle-la. 

that. 

Masculine. 

ces, 

PLURAL. 

Feminine. 

these, or those. ces. 

these, or those. 

ceux, 

tliose. 

celles^ 

those. 

ceux’ci. 

these. 

celka-ci, 

these. 

ceux- la^ 

those. 

celles-la. 

those. 

There are. 

also, ceci and 

cel a; ce is 

sonu^tiinos put 

before qui 

and qnCy niakiii 

g this that; 

as, ce qiie vous 
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ilites; this that you say; or, as we should express 
it, that which you say. All these pronouns take the 
preposition de or d before them occasionally; but not 
the article. Observe, I beg you, the little words," ei 
and Id, (the latter with an accent, to distinguish it froTii 
the article). These, you see, are added to some of 
these pronouns. Ci means Aere, and Id means tiuire. 
So that, taken literally, celui-ci means this here, and 
celui-ld means this there. There is, in fact, precisely 
this same meaning in ceci and cela; only the two foi-- 
nnsr admit of variation to answer the purposes of 
number and gender, and the two latter do not. 

9!). INDETERMINATE ITIONOUNS make tlic 
last class of words of this Part of SpeecS. Among.st the 
most im])ortaut of the Indeter minate 1^'onouns are le, en, 
y, on, and se. These are words of great use in French; 
and, properly speaking, we have, in English, nothing 
that answers to .some of them. We sometimes, indeed, 
say, one is pleased, one hears, one thinks, and the like; 
but this is not the French on, nor is it congenial to our 
langiiage. And then, when we say one’s-se//, it is seldom 
in the way that the French use their se; besides, the 
se becomes soi in many «ases, and is a most prevalent 
and efficient word in the French language. Therefoiv, 
I must not attempt to give you the English of these 
words here; but request you to bear them in mind as 
things to be explained in the Eyiitax of Pronouns. I 
shall now give you a list of the Indeterminate Pro 
nouns; and you will see th.at, though there* are no 
variations in the form of the English Pronouns of this 
class, it is othei'wise with those of ^hc‘French. Some 
you will find without variations of .form; but the 
gj'eater 2 )art vary to cxi)rcss gender and number-. 
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SIKGULAK. 


PLURAI^ 



Masc. I 

Fern. 

1 Masc. 1 

AU, 

lout. 

toutet 

^ous, 

both, 

run t4 tauire, ^ 

tune et tautre, 

les unset lesautreaj 

eitJier, 

tun ou tautre^ . 

tune ou tautre, 

lea nna ou lea 
autres, 

neither, 

ni tun ni tautre, 

ni tune ni tautre. 

ni les uns ni les' 
autres. 

one another, 

tun tautre. 

tune tautre. 

lea uns lea autres, 

somebody, ) 
or \ 

some one, ) 

qualqu^un, 

quelqu'une, 

quelques-uns. 

everybody, ) 
or > 

everyone, ) 

chacun. 

chacune. 


nobody, ■) 
no ou^ > 
none, j 

'aueun, 

jnK?, 

aucune. 

\nuUe. 



Fm, 

tout-^ 

l€$ vnes et Us 
autret. 

les vnes ofi tes 
autrei. 

ni Un unea ni tea 
autres. 

tea unea lea avtrea. 


guefquea^unea. 
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[Certain other words might be included in the fore¬ 
going list; as, avirui, others, other people; qui -que ce 
soil, whoever, whosoever, anybody. Some are cla.s.sed, 
iiccordmg to the sense in which they are used, either 
ii.s pronouns or as adjectives.] 

100. This is a formidable list; but it will be over¬ 
come by industry and patience. Some of these words 
are not always pronouns; and as to the last Jive in the 
table, they have by some been called relative pronouns, 
while others have called Wiova. persmiaZ pronouns. They 
do not apjKiar to me to belong to either of those classes; 
lint seem to come under the appellation given to this 
c!as.s. However, it signifies not much how we class 
them, so that we learn the use of thcmf so tl«at we get 
at their time meaning, and loam how to apply them; on 
what occasions to use them, and how to place them in 
sentences. To teach us this must be the business of the 
Syntax. The words 

chaque, each, or every, 

qveJquCf sonic, or any, 

ielq such, or like, 

are by some considered as pronouns. The two former 
are more properly adjectives; and so is the lattei’, 
excepting when it is employed, as it may be, in the 
sense of our somebody or cet’tain person. 
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My dear Richard, 

101. Turn to paragraph 35; for there you will find 
my description of this j)art of speech. Having read 
that paragraph, you will now learn the dijference be¬ 
tween our Adjectives and those of the French, and 
this difference you will find to be great indeed. Our 
adjective, is, in all its different situations, the same in 
form; ’ that is, composed of the smve letters, except where 
its form is changed to express degrees in the qualities, 
the properties, or the dimensions, of the nouns to which 
it is ajiplied: as, a great man, a greater man, the great¬ 
est man. This is all that our adjectives change their 
form to accomjjlish. Sometimes we mark these de- 
gi-ees of comparison by the help of the words more and 
most; and we can always do it if we like: as, a great 
man, a rturre great man, the most great man. This is 
not done, generally, when our adjectives are words of 
one or two syllables; but it is when they arc longer 
words; as, a deplorable event, a more deplorable event, 
or a most deplorable event. In this respect, the French 
language is still more simple than ours; for it almost 
alviays marks the degrees of'comparison in this way; 
as, un grand homme (a great man), un plm grand 
homine, le plus homme. There are a few words 
of very common use with regard to which this rule is 
not followed; but what I have to say further about tl|e 
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degrees of comparison I must put off, till I Lave spoken 
of the genders and numbers of Adjectives. 

102, In paragraph 55 I opened this subject; and 
you will do well to read that paragsaph again, together 
with the two following ones. Indeed, it is necessary 
to read them, as they belong to what I am now writing. 
Thus, you see, then, that, while our adjectives have no 
changes of form, except to express the degrees of com¬ 
parison, no French adjective can bo used with propiiety 
(except by mere accident) unless wo know how to change 
its form t« make it agree in gender and nutnher with 
the noun to which it relates. Here is another, and a 
vei-y great matter, wholly ^inknown to our language. 
Our woi’d white, for instance, is alwa^ tohiie, whether 
applied to p.aper, to skin, or to <hio j)aper ^r two 
papers, or one skin or two skins. Not so the French 
word; that is, papier hlanc, peau blanche, papiers blancs, 
pcaux blanches. Now, then, let us see wliat a.ssislcmce 
we can get from rules, to enable us to perform this 
very important part of the busine.ss of speaking and 
writing French. For, mind, errors in this arc essential. 
It will seem strange to you, but it is a fact, that if you 
were to say, paj)icr blanche, or peau hlanc, a French¬ 
man would scarcely understand you. Odd as it ap- 
])cars to us, that the Article, tlm Pi'onoun, and the 
Adjective, must all agree in gender with the noun; 
ureless as this appears to us, tt mu.st take place in 
Fi'cnch, or the words that you would uttei- would bo 
nuno broken and ritlibulous gibberi.sh thafi ever a 
Frenchman muttered when only just beginning to 
make an attempt to speak EnglisH! • 

103. It being, then, absolutely necessary that we 
know how to vary the adjectives so as to make •them 
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agree in gender and number with their nouns, let me 
now speak to you of the rules for this pui-pose, begin¬ 
ning with those which relate to the genders, 

i04. This is by no means so difficult a matter as the 
gender of nouns. In the case of the adjectives, we get 
at something worthy of being called oide; whereas, in 
that of the nouns, we only tease and torment ourselves, 
and add greatly to our toil, by endeavours to find out 
rules to ease us of our labour. The Adjective, in its 
primitive state, as grand (great), is always applicable 
to the noun of the masculine gender and singular 
number. What we want to know, therefore, is, how 
to change its form so asjjo make it of the feminine 
gender. By looking into the Dictionary for the Frencli 
word tti answer t6 our word pt-elty, we find jolL This 
tells us that, as Iwmme is man, we may stiyjoli homme. 
But it must not be joli before femme, woman; and we 
want to know what it must be. The large Dictionary 
will, indeed, tell us; but we cannot always have this 
in our hands; therefore, we seek for rules; and, in this 
case, we shall find them convenient and easy. 

lO.o. The feminine form is given to the Adjective by 
making some addition, or cliaiige, in the ending of it; 
as, jietit (little), petite; or, as, has (low), basse. Our 
niles, therefore, must be founded on the ending of the 
primitive adjective; and they are as follows: 

First Rule. A‘11 Adjectives that end with an e 
mute are of both genders. They do not change 
their form on account of gender; as, un iioimue 
sage, une femme saye; a wise man, a wise 
woman. * *• 

Second Rule. Now, generally S2)eaking, the others 
• only add an e mute to fonn their feminines; as, 
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impertinent, impertinente. And, observe, this is 
invariably the case with all adjectives ending 
^ith vowels: except favori, favonrite, the 
feminine of which is favorite. Beni, blessed, 
changes to henie; except when the term to be 
used refers to the rites of the church, and 
then we must employ the passive participle of 
the verb henir, to bless; as, pain henit, con- 
scci'ated bread; eau benite, holy-water. 

Third Rule. 'Adjectives ending in f, change the 
yinio ve; as, j)ositif, positive. 

Fourth Rule. Adjectives ending in c, change 
the c into die; as, hlanc, blanche. There”are 
four exce 2 >tions to this rule, pvMic, Gi'ec, Tnrc, 
caduc, which change the c intt) que; as, public, 
piibliqno. 

Fifth Riile. Adjectives ending in n, with an o 
or ie before the n, add ne; as, bon, bonne; but 
if there be not an o or ie before the n, the 
adjectives ending in n follow the second rule; 
that is to say, they add an e mute: iMi, jin, fine. 

Sixth Rule. Adjectives ending in I, with e, o, 
u, or ei, befoi-e it^add le; as, cruel, cruellc. But 
if the final I be not preceded by one of these 
vowels, or by ei, the adjiictives ending in I 
follow the general rule, and simply take an 
e mute in addition; as,* fiutil, j'utile. One 
excej)tiou there is, however, in gentil, which 
makes gentUle. • * 

Seventh Rule. Adjectives ending in t, with e or 
a before it, generally add te? as,tnet, nette. But 
this is not without excejition, for secret becomes 
secrete, which is the case with some others.« 
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Eighth Rule. Adjectives ending in mr oi‘ 

• clxabge them into euse; as, nioqueuT (sneering), 
Tnoqtveuse; religieit^ (religious), religim^e. But 
of the adjectives ending in «wr, the following 
are exceptions to this rule, and follow the 
Second Rule; that is to say, add an e. 


anterior, 

posteiior, 

citerior, 

ulterior, 

interior, 

exterior, 

major, 

minor, 

fiupenor,(; 

inferior, 

better, 


Jlfasc. 

, Fern, 

an/^rieur, 

antMmre. 

posf^eieuTp 

\ posierieure 

ciVericttr, 

^ ciV^rieure. 

ulf&iettr^ 

ult&kure. 

inf&ieur^ 

■ ivierievre. 

exlerieur^ 

i exterleure. 

majeur^ 

' iwn/t are. 

tninenvy 

■ minevre. 

iupa'leuTy 

snp&kitre. 

in/erkttrf 

^ inj&ieure. 

meilleury 

‘ meiUeure. 


The following can he brought under no rule. 
They are few in luunher; they are wonls of 
very common use, and their manner of iorming 
their feminines may bo quickly learaed. 


eoU, 

foolish. 

fine, 

new, 

faUc, 

long, 

Bweet, 

reildish, 

I’resl), 

benignant, 

jnaJ/gnanf, 

jcalou.s, 

green, 


Muse. 

moUy 
/»«. 
heau ^« 
nouveau^ 
fauxy 
hng, 
dOXtXy 
rouxy 
frais, 
benin^ 
mnlin^ 
JalouXf 
vertf 


Fan. 

molk’. 

folk. 

belle. 

nouvelle. 

fausse. 

^nt7?le. 

douce. 

rouesc. 

frah'ke. 

btfitiffve. 

mallt/ne. 

Jaluusc, 

verte. 


It is to 1)0 obSoi-vT'd, that hcau was former] y wi-itt(‘)i 
bnl; and wo now s;iy, hel homme, Id esprit; and hd ct 
1 ) 0 «.\Iiterally, Iiandsome and good) is a common j)lira.'*,>. 
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Nouveau was formerly written nouvd; and it is so 
still, when coming before a noun which begins vi^^h a 
vowel j^as, le nouvd an, the new year. The same with 
the masculine of mm, which may jpe mol; as, le mol 
edredon, the soft down. Alio with that of fm, whicJi 
may he/ol; as, while you must say, U est fm d'cmmr, 
he is love-mad, you must not say, c’est un fm cmmr, it 
is a foolish love affair, but, c’esi un fol ammr. 

106. If these rules be. properly attended to, there 
can be few mistakes as to the gender of adjectives, 
which, you will bear in mind, depends, in all cases, 
upon the gender of the nouns to which they belong. 

107. As to the Number, adjectives form their jHurals 
from their singulai's in tlie same manner tj^at nouns 
do, and that manner is described fully in paragra.{)h 68, 
to which you must now go back. Read that whole 
])aragrapli again very carefully, and apjdy to the 
adjectives what you there find in tlie five rules relat¬ 
ing to the numbers of nouns. The adjective is to 
agree with its noun in number; as, un grand homme, 
a great man; deux grands hommes, two great men. 
Having, then, the number of the noun, you use the 
singular, or the plural,tof tlu) adjective accordingly; 
and, again I observe, you are to form the plural from 
the singular according to the five lailes in paragniph 
(i8, which apjily to adjectives as well as to nouns, and 
which, therefore, it is wholly «nneccs.sary to repeat 
laU’O. 

108. There arc about-twenty adjectives ending in 
which, like .some nouns, have no ithiral number, except 
in a particular instance or two; l»it a detail of these 
is unnecessary here; because the manner of using them 
jvill be amply taught, by-aiid-by, in the coui'se cf the 
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Exercises. This is one of those matters on which a 
great deal of time might be employed with great 
ingenuity, but with very little profit. ^ 

. 109. There now remains to be noticed the manner 
of forming the degrees of comparison, mentioned 
before in paragraph 101. It was there observed, that 
the French, instead of changing, so frequently as we 
do, the endings of the adjectives to denote degrees in 
the qualities and properties and dimensions of the 
nouns, make use almost always, as we do sometimes, of 
plus and le idus, answering to our more and the most. 
Suppose we be speaking oi a, pretty garden, the degrees 
would be formed thus: 

pretty, prettier, prettiest. 

jolt, plusjuli, le plttsjoli. 

This is almost the invariable rule in French. But, 
observe, that the le becomes la if the noun be a 
feminine; so that, if, with this .same adjective, we 
were .speaking of a flower, which is feminine, the 
words must .stand thus: 

pretty, i prettier, prettiest. 

joth, I plusjotie, la plus jolie, 

110. There needs nothiug Airther to be said on a 
matter so plain. But there are it few French adjectives 
wluch arc irregular in this respect. We have, in our 
language, a few such; as, good, which docs not make 
gooder and goodest, but better and best. We htive, be¬ 
sides, bad, little, much, which are also irregular. The 
French have oidy four adjectives of this de.scription; 
and these answer, in point of meaning, to the first three 
of ours. They are,dicm, good; mauvais, bad; meehanl, 
wicked; and petit, little. Their degrees arc formed 
thus. . 
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hon^ 

good, 

viauvaiSf 

mechanic 

■wicked, 

petUf 

Htlle, 


meilleurf 

better, 

pire^ 

worse, 

pare, 

wickeder, 

moindrey 

less, 


le meilleur^ 
the best 
le pire. * 
the worst 
le pire* 
wickedest 
le vioindre, 
the least 


Observe, however, that all these, except the first, fre¬ 
quently form tluiir degrees by the aid of and le 
j)lus. Phis mauvais, plus mechant, siiid phis petit, arc 
proj)er enough; and even plus bon is not absolutely bad 
French. Still, the abov e is the usual mode of forming 
the degrees of these adjectives, which form the only 
exceptions to the genei’al nde. 

111. There are, as you will see by-ftnd-bjfi some of 
the Adverbs which have degrees of Comparison'; but 
that is a trifling matter; and at any rate, it doe.s not 
belong to that Part of Speech the Etymology of which 
has been the subjetit of this Letter. There is much 
to attend to in placinij tlic adjective; for it nnist some¬ 
times come before and sometimes after the noun. Put 
thi.s is matter for the Synta.v of Adjectives. The great 
thing belonging to adjectives is, the tjender. The num¬ 
ber must be attended to also; but we are most apt to 
cotnmit mistakes in regard to the genders. Wc Eng¬ 
lish ai’o very apt to look upon these genders of adjectives 
as being useless. ■I'his is, as you will find, a great 
eiTor. They not oidy give to the' language a pleasing 
variety of sound; but, in many cases,' they tend to 
prevent sentences from being ccpii vocal. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF VERBS. 

Mv DEAR Richard, 

112. Ill paragi'Aph 3G I explained to you wliat surt 
of words VerUs are. You must now read that para- 
j.'ra|)h again with great attention. Having done that, 
you will enter on an inquiry into the variatiom of 
form to which words of this sort are liable; and 
you will find, that in French these variation.s are uji- 
wards of ihirly'^m number, while in Englisli they are 
only four. Tlie‘ verb to find, for instance, becomes 
findcst, f nds, found, f udiiig. This verb can take no 
other than one of these forms; but the French verb 
trouver, wliicli answers to our verb to find, does, as you 
will see by-and-by, assume more than thirty dill'erent 
forms; that is to say, is composed, under so many 
different circnmstance.s, of dilferent letters. 

113. Now, the Etymology of verbs teaches us when 
one of these forms is to be used, and when another; 
and this, there being so many different forms, must 
evidently be a matter of great importance. In order 
to know what form the verb is to be in, that is to say, 
what lettiirs it is to bh composed of, we must first learn 
something about the different cir’cumstances in which 
verbs may be placed; because,' as I have just observed, 
the verb changes its form to accommodate itself to 
those different circutnstances. These circumstances arc. 
Person,, Time, and Mode. Verbs are distinguished as 
active, passive, or neuter; but that is another matter. 
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fiiul is to be treated of farther on. At present we 
have to do with the three circumstances just mentioRe’d; 
because oil them depend all tlie changes in the form of 
the verb. ^ 

114. As to PERSON, you have, in the last Letter, 
but one, liad the distinction about the persons fully 
explained to you; but you will do well now to read 
paragraphs 89 and 90 again. I am to .speak of the 
Modes by-and-by; but I must here anticijiato a little. 
There are four modes; the Infinitive, the Indicalice, 
the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. The distinctions 
will appi'ar more clearly hereafter; but it is ueces.saiy 
to say here, that the Infinitive Mode exhibits the verb 
in its primitive and unrestricted sense; Sts, tofi^id. In 
this mode it is a sort of Noun in poiut of graniTnar; 
as, to find faults in others is very common. This is 
called the Infinitive Mode, because when used in this 
mode, or manner, the verb is in its large and gmieral 
sense, and not confined to person or time. But that 
which induces me to introduce this matter here is, to 
show you, before we enter into a compari.son of the two 
languages with respect to verbs, the diirerencc between 
an English and a Erenclir verb in this their primitive, 
or original, form. Our verb in this state has the word 
to always with it and helongimj to it. The French verb 
has no such thing. It is complete in itself; and, accord¬ 
ingly, troucer means to find. Bearing this in mind, we 
will now proceed to consider the circumstances of Person,. 
The Verb must agree in person with the noun'or pro¬ 
noun. For instance, I say, I find; but I must say, 
thou findest, and he finds. Then, if*I uku speaking of 
the act of a number of jiersons, I must not say, theg finds, 
bivt theg find. However, in our language, the char.ges 
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in the form of tlie vcrh are, as was before observed, few, 
while in the French tliey are iinmerons; and I will now 
give you a speeimeu of the great diilereuce o^ the two 
languages in this respect. 

■ je troiive, I find. nous tronnnts, we find. 

in troui'rSj thou (iiulest. vous trouvczj you find. 

iV trouve^ he finds. iU trouventy they find. 

Here, yon see, there are only three different forms of 
the Englisli verb, wliile there arc Jive of the French; 
and tlie.se differing, toe, very w'idely from each otiu.'r. 

Ilf). TOIE is tlie next circumstance; for an a<-tion, 
or a state of being, may Vie siaikeii of as in tlie jnvseid, 
the past, or thetime: as, Ijlnd, I/hand, 1 shall 
find. The Vijrb changes its form, therefore, to suit 
itself to this circumstance of time; but, its ehanges in 
French are very different from tlie changes in English, 
In English we generally add cd to the present tluie of 
the verb, in order to make the past time; as, 1 /ore, 
which makes, I loved. I must stoj) here to ivniark, 
that we, as well as the French, hav<‘ .some invipdiir 
verbs, and that these do not form their past times in 
the same way; a.s, vrite, which makes vrate: or, with 
the verb to find, which ma^es jhnnd. Hut this is a 
matter to Vic treated of farther on. At jire.sent we must 
coniine onrstlves to an explanation of the dilferem e in 
the manner in which the two languages make the 
changes in their verbs, in order to dmiote the circum¬ 
stance of lime,: that is to say, in order to tell us, 
whethw the action sjioken of be done in the pi'e'i nt, 
was done at a Jiast, or is to be done at a future, time. 
Let us now sep tlm dilliu’eneo. 

je Irumois, I found. nous Iroui ioiis, : we found. 

fu troiitsiis, thou foundcfet. eoi/.f trouvitz, you found. 

U truucuit, be found. , ^ (rounumt, , tboy found. 
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TliMs, j’ou see, the tlifloronee is great indeed-; and you 
■will, of course, see that tliis circuinstance of time is of 
grt.-at ijnportance. Hut far is tliis from being all with 
regard to the past time; fi,>r the Fretich have two past 
times. That which I have exhibited is called the past 
imperfect; the other, which you will see a specimen of 
presently, is called the past perfect. When one of these 
is to be used, and when the other, will be exjJaiued 
when we come to the Syntax f>f Verbs, which we shall 
in Letter XXTTT. (Par. 387); but they must be both 
noticed hei(!; for one of them is as often used us the 
other, ami tin y must by no means be confounded with 
each Ollier. Jii some cases I must translate 7 found, 
by je f rout'd is; but in other cases I must tranfilate it by 
je trouvai; and I must go through all tlie pei-sons in the 
followiin; manner: 

je troucaif I found. nou* trfmvumesy we found. 

tu trouvue^ thou ft>uiu!e*t. V'*U8 trouruttSy you found. 

il tronvay he found. ' iU trouverenU they found. 

Then, as to the ./trftirc time, we, in Engli.sh, have the 
little words vill and shall, which we jiut belbre the 
verb to expre.ss the future meaning; but the French 
have no such little words*, mind that, I la-g you. They 
expre.ss the future meaning by a change in the ending 
of the verb itself; and this constitutes one of the great 
ilifll'ri'iices in the two languages. Our words (c///and 
.shall not only expre.ss future tinie, but convey also a 
meaning us to iutoition and ohliyation. The yivneh 
have no dill'ereut endings of their verbs to exju-e.ss 
these, which, in their language, are to be gathered from 
the ti-nor of the whole sentence. l*liey*have eomplete 
'verbs which exju-css ('■/'/, pmeer, and duty, and that 
supply the [dace of our will, can, shall, should, mujht, 
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and.the rest. Letter XXIV. (Par. 414) will contain 
an account of these. In e.\.hibitiug the (liHei'cnet! be¬ 
tween the languiiges in this respect, I shall tj|ke tlje 
word <«‘W, though'you will imdei-stand, that I uiigiif. 
for this purpose, take shall with eqiial propriety. 

je trouverai, I nail find. turn trmu'erons, we will find. 

ia Iroureras, thou wilt find, ecus trouvertz, rou will find. 

iV Irouvera, he will find. ils Irouveronl, they will tin.!. 

Gtvat as these changes in the form of the wrb are, 
there are other and .still greater change.s; but you have 
now .seen a sutHeieiit speciiuen of tho.si; whieh arise out 
of the circumstances of jferson and of time. 

116. MODE generally means manner; and in gram¬ 
mar it Has tlie same meaning. At tin? beginning of 
paragrajdi 114 f have sjatken of the Infuiitire .Mode. 
I have now to s]>eak of the three other Modes: the 
Indicative, the liidjunclive, and the Imjierative, the ttvo 
former of which mu.st be carefully distinguisheil from 
each -other; because the verb, in its several times, 
chatujes its form to suit itself to this circumstance of 
Mode. The 1 mperatire Mode you will find to In; a 
matter of little difficulty; but when you ought to use 
the Indicative, and when tht- Hnhjunclive, I'onn, you 
will lind to be a matter of great impoi-lanee. You will, 
therefore, give your be.st attention to what T am now 
aboutsay. We sometime.s speak of an action in a 
declaraiory manner;' that is to say, we i.vdic.\tk, or 
deolaroj^or in other words, merely say, that the action 
is taking jdace, or that it has taken, or will take, place. 
But at other times we speak of it in a conditional 
manner. In these latter cases there is always souie- 
thiiig snhjoiaed, in the way of condition or cou.se([nence. 
There is senne subjoined, or SUBJUNCTIVE, cireumstanve. 
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Wlien, therefore, a verb is used in the first.of these 
iuanner.s, it is in the IndiuU'uc Mode; iind when in 
th(! .secojid, it is in the Subjunctive Mode. Tlu-se nariies 
and distinctions would be U8cdcs.s, if»it were not tha't 
the form c)f tln^ verb changes in order tf» agree; with the 
.Modes. For instance, I say, ho finds. Tliis .sinijdy 
Indicates that he doe.s the act. I5ut I must say, lu: find, 
if I have a condition or con.sc([uence to subjoin; as, 
tliough he find a slieep, he cannot sell it. Thus ymi see 
in the one case it i.s finds, find in tlie othia- case find, 
tliougli the person and the number of tlie |»rononii be 
the sam<! in both Cii-ses. In our language, however, 
there is but little Viiriatioix in the verb itself to exjpres.s 
this clialige in tlie Modes. We cxpre.ss ti?e greater part 
of the changes by the means of tlie little words 
viiijhi. conld, would, or should. The French have no 
such worils; and, in all these cases tif a subjunctive 
nature, they express themselves in a manner w]i<illy 
dill'erent from ouis, as you will see by-and-by, when 
you come to the Syntax of Verbs. The Verb in the 
fudiratire Mode is as it has been exhibited in the two 
preceding paragraphs, showing the present, past, and 
future of the verb to finds Tn the Sidijunclive there is 
'no fnliti’i; properly so called; but, a present time and 
two past time.s. The present of the Suhjunctive is, in 
the three jiersons singular, and in the third person plunil, 
the same- precisely as the present tif the Indicative, in 
the verb trouver. lint this is not the ease with some 
other verbs, us you will stv by-and-by. The present of 
the Subjunctive is, therefore, as follows; 

. je. Ir. ure, T mny find. ^ nmis trmirhms, , wo may find. 

lu trouren, thou iiiayest find, i roiis trouviez, you m.ay find. 

U Irvui e, lie may iind. i ils Irouteut, , they may Sud. 
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Before every jihmse of this sort, in this mode of the 
verb,'there is, iii Freucli, que, answering to onr tliat; 
and in most cases there is the (hat in English, either 
expres.sed or understood; but I omit the q^ie here; be¬ 
cause I am here merely showing you how the verb 
changes its form.' The next change, or rather, set of 
changes, that it takes, is to express the past time of the 
Subjunctive. I .shall take the word should, to f)ut 
before the English verb; but wmild, or could, might do 
as w<‘ll for this mere purpose of exhibiting the changes 
in the form of the French verb. • 

Jetrovvernia, I should find. ' tu»ts irouverims,' wesIioiiH find. 
til trourerais, thou shouldest find, l! rims trouven'ez, you .‘‘hnulil find. 
it troiirera'i, he &uouId find. !i its trouvsniient, ] they should find. 

Now, this is not, strictly .speaking, a pa.st time either in 
French or in English; nor is that which I am now 
going to exhibit. But it is necessary to give them 
names; and, therefore, the above is called the pas^ iin- 
2 >er/ect of the Subjunctive Mode, and the following is 
called the j)ast perfeet of the Subjunctive Mode; and 
tiiis is in imitation of the names rather than f>f the 
things used in the Indicative Mode. This j)ast perfect, 
then, is a.s follows: ^ 

j<j trouensse, I inijilit find. nma trouvassions, ! we mi;rht find. 
tulneimsscs, thnu n)i^d!tc■3t find, rms tronvassiez, ' you nii!,'ht find. 
iltroucSt, be might find. \ its irouvassent, they might find. 

But you must take care to remember, that it is not 
alvjags that these Engli.sh phra.scs are translatcil by 
these Fi’ench phrases. It frequently happens, that 
where the Indicative Mode is useil in one laiigu,igi“ the 
Subjunctive is usial in the other. Thivse matters will 
Ije explained when wo come to tin; Syniax. Vfhat 1 
am doing here is merely teaching you tlie ehangi's in 
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tlie form of the verbs. Of the Modes, then,- there re- 
iiiains only the Imperative. It is culled the Impetalive, 
because^ it is used in commandiwj; but it is also used 
in callivif to or invoking. It is, in» fact, in English, 
nothing more than the pi-esent of the Indicative, accom’- 
j)auied witli some words expressing a command, a 
wish, or a prayer, or the like. In the verb troaver it 
causes no change at all in the form of the verb, except 
in the st;eond person singular; but this is not the ease 
with regard to some other verbs. The first person 
singular htw no place here; because no person com¬ 
mands or calls to himself. 

— I - - I trmvons, ,j let us find. 

trvuve. find. i; trmtvez, | finil 

qitil trouve, lot him find. | qu’iU Irouvent, I let thent*find. 

When we are sj)caking directly to another, or to others, 
in tile second person, either singular or plural, we have 
only to name the act that they are to do at our request 
or command; and, thercibre, if we want them to fnd, 
we .simply say, f/id. Jlut, when thei-e are others to 
paiiake with-ns in the act, or where the parties who are 
to act are thinl jiarties, we make use of let. The 
French, you .see, in the til-.st of these cases, simidy use 
the word de.scribing the act; as, trouvoiis, which means 
Jiiid wc, or let us find. And in the third pei-sou, 
wlietlier singidar or jilural, they make use of (pie; that 
is to any, that. Literally, that ho'fittd, that they find. 
The (y!t’i7and tpi’il.s a.i v written with tlie eli.sion, according 
to the rule whicli you foutul in paragraph 24. It must 
not be <jue il, becau.se il begins with a vowel. This is, 
then, that he find. And, if you examine closely, you 
'will find our ciw'u phrase to be precisely the same. For, 
wluit do wo mean by lU him tindi We may, in some 
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cases mean, indeed, to give him leave to do it; but, in 
general, this is not what we mean. Our meaning, 
when we make use of such phrases, generally is, let 
things he so THAT’/ie find, or perform the act of finding. 
_ the French simply say, that he find. 

117. I have now gone through the circumstances of 
Person, Time, and Mode. But the verb iussumes two 
other forms, called the Participles. We have the siime 
in English ; as, finding, found. They tu'o called parti¬ 
ciples, becau.se they partake of the nature of adjectives 
and of verbs. Of verbs they are a part; and yet they 
are frequently adjectives: as, 1 am killing a sheep; it is 
a killing di.seasc. In the first of these iusttinces killing 
is a yerll, in the last an adjective. This is called the 
active participle. Killed, which is, with us, sjHillcd 
like tlie pa.st time of tln^ veil), is called the passive 
j)articiple. I killed a sheep; there is a killed sheep. 
In the fii-st of these instances it is a verb, in the last 
an ailjective. You will see that the French jiassive 
jiarticiplc is not the same in form as the past time of 
the verb. (See further, as to participles, jiaiugraph 
122, and panigrai)h 43G.) 

118. Lot me nowlaybeforfc you a comjilete 

tion of the two verbs before mentioned, to find, and 
trouver. To conjugate means, in its usual aecejita- 
iion, U) join, together; and, as ii.sed by grammarians, it 
means to bring together, and to place under one view, 
all the vacations in the form of a v<‘rb, beginning 
with the Infinitive Mode, and ending with tin- rarti- 
ciple. The.se two^verbs, then, I will now jilace belore 
you, in all their persons, times, and rnodee. But belore 
1 give you the conjugation of a verb, let nn- observe 
that thei-e are two viays of ycriting the past imperfect 
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times of the Fronch verbs. You see, in tho conjuga- 
tioii opposite, trouvais, trouvait, trouvaient; and ■again, 
trouve7‘(iis, trouveraU, trouveraient. Voltaibe ■\vrot<f 
trouvais instead of trouvois, and so on in the otlier paAs 
of the verb, where o used formerly bj be em{)loyed be¬ 
fore i, ns you ■will see in old French .books. Since the 
time of V01.TAIKE the a, in.stead of the 0 , has been 
almost universally adopted. Olvserve, that there ought 
to bo que befoi’e the pronouns, in the prcsiait and past 
jierfect times e.spccially, of the siihjutictive mode; a.s, que 
je trotive, que je trouvasse, and .so on; but I leave out 
the que for want of I'oom in the width of the page. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

TfOttwr, B To And. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Present Tim€, 


Je frouve, 
lit irouces, 
il Irour^, 

Iflnd. 

tliou dndcst 
he finds. 

nowi trouvont, 

VOU9 trouvet^ 

ils trouvent^ 

we find, 
you find, 
they find. 


Pott Imperfect Time. 


Je trovvni», 
tu tro'iraiSf 
it trouvaitf 

I found, 
thou foundest. 
he lound. 

nnus troMvions, 
vttus trouptee, 
ils trouvaienit 

we found, 
you found, 
they found. 


Past Perfect Time. 


froutait 
tu trouvar^ 
it irouta. 

I found, 
thou foundest 
he touud. 

] nous trouv^mes, 

• vous trouvdte.\ 
ils trouvirent. 

we found, 
you found, 
tluigr found. 


Future Time, 


je tro^fraif 
tu trourfiras^ 
il trouvera, 

I shall find, 
thou shalt find, 
he sliali tind. 

nous trouverons, 

! vou* troupfir^Sf 
ils trouteronl. 

we shall find, 
you shnll find, 
they stiall find. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 


Je troute, 
tu IroureSt 
il trtAtve^ 

I may find, 
thou Hia.MM find, 
he may find. 

' nou* tronrions^ 

1 troupiiz^ 

Vs trouventt 

we may find, 
you may find, 
they may find. 


Past fmper/ert Time, 


Je troftrerais, 
tu trouverau^ 
it trouverait., 

I should find, 
thou 8houIde^t find, 
he should find. 

nou%trouverions, i 
■vohs frouvertet, \ 
!l tls trouveraient. 

we should find, 
you should find, 
they sliould find. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je Irottf/wie. 
tu irour.aue*^ 
il troueaU 

I miffht find, 
thou iniKhtrst find, 
he might fivd. 

\ nousfrofivastions, 

■■ vous trouvassiest 
ils trouvassent. 

we might find, 
you might find, 
they might liud. 


IMPEBATIVE MODE. 


trwrc^ 

^u'il trouve^ i 

find. 

let him find. 

1 Irouvons, 
trouvez, 

I qu'tU Irourenl, 

let us find, 
find. 

let them find. 


PARTICIPLES. 



trouranU 

trouve, 

finding. 

found. 
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119. Thus have you tliis French verb completely 

before you. You will observe that I have, all through, 
taken 1^0 notice of (jenders; but you will conclude, of 
course, that as, whether it be he, she^ or it, the verb ks 
the same in English, so it is in French, w-hether it be 
il or elle. I have therefore thought it unnecessary to put 
the she, or the il, or the elle, in any of these tables. 
Y<ju will also obsei-ve, that the French phrases in the 
Subjunctive would, in part at least, require the f/ne 
before them; but the object hei-e lias been to bring you 
acquainted jnercly with the changes in the form of the 
French vei'b. According to the rules of grammar every 
complete sentence begins with a capital letter; I 
have not observed this rule in the Tables, 

and Conjugations; because it would cnsiimbcr thc^i-agc, 
and, in some cases, not leave room for placing the words 
in a neat and clear niamu'r. 

120. This table of conjugation should bt' well con¬ 
sidered by you before you go any further. You will, 
at first, think that all the.se endings of the French verb, 
or rather, all these various forms, make a ililHculty 
never to be overcome. But a little time will, if you be 
attentive and industrious, make all this dilliculty dis- 
aiqiear. You will remark that the (unl of the verb 
consists of cr; and that all tin' changes consist of hitters 
jmt in the place of, or added to, the er. Now, it is the 
same in other verbs. For instan«<‘, grander (to scold) 
becomes ye gronde, jc grondais, je gromlai. Je. gronderai, 
Je gronde, je gronderais, je.-grondasse. So that, wtieii you 
beconii' perfectly well aci(uainled with the changes in 
the verb Ironrcr, you will of yours<4f W able to make 
all thechangi's in other verbs; and you will be surprisi-d 
hvw readily you will do this in a very short time. 
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Parler (to speak) will no sooner meet your eye titan 
you will know that you must say, ye parh, je parlais, je 
parlai, je parlemi, je parle, je parleraw, and so pn. 

121. This, however, would be too easy. Every per¬ 
son would learn French, if the difficulties were no 
greater than this. All the French verbs do not end in 
er; and those that do not are not conjugated in this 
way; that is to say, they do not vary their forms in tint 
way that the verb Irouver varies its form. Ihit obsert e, 
the whole number of French verbs do not exceed ihrfe 
thoiisnnd, or thereabouts; and of the.se, about two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred end in er; so that the rest are not 
very numerous. This rest, however, are, for the far 
greater part, iV’duciblc to ride. They are formed into 

other classes, which are cfllled Conjuynflons, imA 
which, together with the verljs ending in er, mak<' ten 
conjugations in the whole. Thei’e is one clas.s which 
eml in Ir, and this cla.ss contains about a hundred and 
niiiely-eiijl'.l verl>s, all conjugated in the .same w.ay. So 
that, if we were to mak(‘ l)ut tivo regular Conjugations, 
there would remain but about a hundred verbs not in¬ 
cluded in tlu'se two. The.se hundred would, of course, 
have no /-u/c, and would be •tube learned scjiaratcly, 
Tf we nmkc- ten Conjugations, we redtice tlu' irrcgtilar 
ones tfi forty; and I shall make ten Conjugations, 
bceau.-'e the verbs are .so considered in IloYEu’s Diction¬ 
ary, whhrh i.s the dictionary in gener.il u.se. You will 
jK-rceive, liowe\ er, that this i.s merely arbitrary; w<? 
make rtco or tea, just as W(r jdease. It i.s n mere cl.issi- 
fication of the vcrb.s, for the sake of more easily Iciirn- 
ing how to nnfke fin* elmnges in their form. 

122. 'I’licii, iifter we have made the ten classi's, or’ 
Conjugations, there remain about f>r/y verbs, whiehrflo 
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not conic into either of those classes, and these are 
called Irregular Verbs. In English we call tho.se of 
our veij|)s regular, which end their past time and tlieir 
passive participle in ed; as in the casg of to love, which 
becomes loved. Tho.so which do not end their pn.st 
time and i\ic\r pass!re participle thus, we call irregular. 
For instance, to write, is iiregular, because I cannot .say 
writed, but niu.st say wrote and written. So with to 
find, whhh must be found, and not finded. We have, 
in Engli.sh, about a hundred and forty oi these irregular 
verbs; but then wo have but o)te Conjugation of 
ri'gular vm-lis, while in French we can make ten. Yet 
this will be found to be a matter by no means full 
of difficulty. When we have gone thfough»the jirin- 
ciides and rules of Ftymology, you wKl find, in ladter 
XIV., all thc.se iiTcgnlar verbs brought together under 
one head, or into one Task, and also an account i>f tlie 
te,u t'onjugations, and a inethotl pointed out for learn¬ 
ing the whole. I avoid introducing tlijs detail here, 
beeatise it would too much interrupt your jirogress, 
and carry your mind too far away from what it has 
alrcadv been engaged in. My businc.ss here has been 
to show you the principles upon which the French 
verbs vary their forms; and for this jiurj'ose one verb 
is better than many. I, therefore, leave all the details 
relating to the several Vonjugatuins, and to the 
Irregular Verbs, to lie tri’ati'd 'of in another place, 
where you will timt them in due time. 

I'Jd. I>ut there are ttr,i verbs, into all the'jiarticu- 
lars relating to which f must go hero ; because there is 
no other verb that can be u.sed in alMtsV'apacities with¬ 
out one of these two being used with it. Thc.se two 
iM'c AVOIR (to have) and ElRi; (to be). These, in Freuch, 
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as well as iu English, are called AuxUiary Veris. The 
word auxiliary means lixlping, or luiper; as an auxiliary 
army is an army that comes to tlie help or assistance 
of another army.. These verbs are so called because 
they hel 2 i other verbs to express that which they otluu-- 
wise would not express. Suppose tlie subject we aio 
talking about to be my firuling a sheep, or anytliiug 
else, and that I want to tell you that the act is ended, 
that I have closed the work; I cannot easily, if at all, 
tell you this without the help of the verb to have. To 
sjiy I find, or found, or will find, a sheej), neither of 
the.se will answer my piu'pose. No; I must call in the 
help of the verb to have, and say, I have found a sheep. 
So, in tli ,9 [last-time, it would be, I had found a sheej). 
It is precisely tlw; same iu French. 

j’ni trouve un mouton, I I hive found a sheep. 

j’arnis trouve un monton, | I had found a slieep. 

Now, observe, the vei-b to have, besides being a helper, 
is sometimes a verb of ihdf a principal in the sentence, 
:inil signifit's ^^ossession; as, I have a sliecj); that is to 
.siiy, I po.-tse'is a sheej). It is, as a jirincijial, a verb of 
great use iu both languages; and in Fixuich, I think, 
more than in English. The, French .say, sometimes, 
son avoir, meiining a j)erson'.s posse.isions: that is to .say, 
his or her to hare. Odd its this sounds to us, we our¬ 
selves say, a man’s havings, though the word is rather 
out of use. Instead of .saj'ing, his havings are great, 
the Fi'reneh siiy, his to have is great. This you will 
by-aud-by find to be a tuni of the French idiom. In 
such cases we mostly make use of the iictive jiaiticiiile, 
and they of the infinitive of the verb; as, killing a 
man is a great crime. They Siiy, not tnant, but luer un 
homme cst un grand crime. One of our iveights is called 
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Avoinbipois. Tin's is all French, avoir (to have) du 
(of the) poida (weight); that is to say (because we leave 
out tlu! dii), to hare weight; or, in other words, to luive 
enough of it,' nnd this is, accordingly, our heaviest 
weight. I was considering avoir as an auociUary; but 
this digression apjteared necessiiry, i!i or<ler to show 
you the principle out of which has arisen the u.se of 
this verb along with other verbs. The idea of jjossea- 
aion always adhei-es to the verb avoir: for, when I say, 
I htve found a sheep, I, in fact, say that the act is 
mine: I anv the owner of the act; I Imre it. 

121. The verb lire (to be) expresses e:riatence, and 
always carries that idea along with it. To be ill, to be 
rich, mean to e:riat in illness, or in riches. This verb 
must have the help of to hai-e in its compound tim'ea, of 
which I shall speak ])resently; but, in French, it is, 
along with verbs used in a certain way, employe<l as an 
auxiliaiy instead of to hare, which is never the ca.se in 
English; but of this I shall liitvc to speak fully in a 
few minutes. 

12o. Lot me now lay bi'fore y<ju those two verbs, 
comjdetely coi'jugafed, in the same niann<‘r that you 
have seen Tronver in par.'graph 118. Rut, let me fust 
ob.scrve, that you must look agitin attentively at what 1 
have, in panigniph 118, .said about the giie, which ought 
to be placed before the ])ronouns in the conjugation of 
the pre.aetd and of the past prrjirl of the .subjiinctive 
mode; as,/(n'e ought to be j’aie. 1 have, as 1 siiid 
before, omitted the que for want of room in the page. 
Once more, before 1 give you the eouJ\igation of nre/r, 
lot me ]>re.ss upon you tin? neee.s.sily of becoming, as soon 
as j)os.sible, jierfectly well ac(iuaintcd with this verb. 
Yt>u wilt rcim iiibcr that^the cowpoicul times of cu'her 
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verbs are formed with its help; and that even the 
conipoinid of Hre cannot be formed without the help of 
avoir. It is, therefore, a word of very great ,import- 
aiice, and it ineHta jmur best attention. Write it 
down, in all its form.s, very often : and, if you have a 
teacher, or any one to liear yoxi read, read it over many, 

many times.-What was said in paragniph 119, 

about the sJic and it in English, and about the rfle or 
cUes in Freneli, and also about using the qiie in the 
Subjunctive Mode, applies in the case of these auxiliary 
verbs as well as in that of all other.s. Head, therefore, 
that pamgraph again, before you go any fui'ther. 
Having well considered all aboiit the verb nvoir; hav¬ 
ing marhed well all its changes of form, you will next 
come* to the veilt ttri'. Hut Just observe that, there are 
two ways of spelling die and (ties. Sonus write aye, 
ayes, in.stead of the former. It is of little conseijuenee 
wbieh spelling we mak(s usis of. The same you will see 
taking jdace in etue; .some write, in a jsart of the 
Verb, Sdient, and others snyent. I mention it, lest it 
.should be a .stumbling-block to you; but it is, other¬ 
wise. a matter of no couseipumoe. The verb Avoia 
ought to be, in all its part.-, at your fingers’ end.s, 
before you jirocccd further. You ought to write- it 
many times over; and, if you have a teacluu-, or any 
one to read to, it will la- good to read it, with its 
pronouns, fifty times over. The best way is to become 
very familiar with it before you go to etke, so that they 
may no'c get confounded in y<mr mind. You have been 
told that the compowid li/ncs of verbs are formed bv 
the lielp of but you will, l)}oand-by, find that 

some verbs take ETKE to helj) in the forming of their 
con/jiound times. The French say, je .wis tuiiibe, 1 am 
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fallen; and not j’aifl Unnhe, I /tare fallen. You will 
soon seo soinetliing about reeded verbs; and tlu;n*you 
will SCO Jiow frtsjuent and how great the use of tliis 
verb KTiiE, and how necessary it is ttiat you should' 
have a |i(a'f’ect knowledge of it as soon as |iossibl((. 

[Note.—Avoir and etre, whether as auxiliaries or 
otherwise, arc of such constant use, that it must be 
good for the learner to st'c the whole of the chang<‘S of 
tsieh ill one view. Eaeli, therefore, of these verbs will 
here be given in the eomjiound as well as intbe simple 
I’orni, the two forms .standing opposite to one another, 
the simple form on the left-hand, and the compound on 
the right-hand page.] 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir, I To hare. 


>ai, 

tn aSy 

Ha, 


J'nvitis 
(n araity 
it ttvaii. 


ttt tU$y 

Ueut, 


tu auras, 
it aura, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 

I I have. II nouittvons, 

thoij hast ^ous avvt, 

he has. II its ont, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I had. Ij i'-ous arions, 

thou hadst i rous aiutt, 

he hud. |< its avnient. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I had. I' nous rQmes, 

thou hadst. tout eUtes, 

be hod. I Ut 1‘urent, 

* Future Time. 

i l sffaU have. |i nnus anrons, 

thou Shalt have. 1 ronsaurex, 

he sliuH have. I! iUauroiit, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 

J'aie. 1 

tu atet, 

it ait, 1 

I I may have. ,] novsayons, 

I thou m.iye**! have, t ro«< ayez, 

\ he may have. itsaient. 

fftt/t'ah, 
tu aurais, 
t; auruit. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

1 should have. i mout aurintu, 

thou sliouldcst have. 1 t’ousawrf>r, 
he should have. au/ciiertt, 

feusse, 
tu ensses, 
il t ut. 

Past Pcrjtct Time. 

j 1 might have \ nous eu-'Sions, 

! tnou miehtest have. | rD»« eussiez, 

1 lie might'huve. ,, ilseusseut, 

•e. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

ate, 

qu it ait. 

I tIjfUTIt, 

have. apex, 

[ hint have. I| gu'usaient. 


PARTICIPLES. 

• 

rfyan^ il having. 
eu, II hud. 


we havR. 
yon have, 
tiiey have. 


we had. 
you had. 
they had. 


we had. 
you had 
they had. 


we shall have. 

' you shall have, 
they t>hail huve. 


we may have, 
you inay have, 
they may have. 


we Rhould have, 
you sliouhl liave. 
they (diould have. 


we might hare, 
you might have, 
they might have. 


let us have, 
have. 

let them have. 
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COMPOUNDS OF THE AUXILIARY AVOIR. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir tu. s To have had. 

raDlCATlVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

j’aieu^ 1 1 have had. Amutarunxeu, |wc hare had 

tnaseu^ thou haat had. ]\ vout av^e en, ' i you have had. 

i. a tu, I he has had. 1 they have had. 

Compound of the Past fmper/ect Time, 
eu, } ] had )md. |j nous avion* eti, I we had bad. 

tu aiutis eu, thou hadst had. vous aviez eu, I you bad had. 

il avail eUv | he had had. \\ iU avaient eu, ] they bad had. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

1 1 had had. \\ nou» eUme* eu, we had had. 

thou hadst ha4 L vttut eUtes eu, , you had had. 

I be had had. }! ilt tureni eu, Igthey had had. 

Compound of the Future TUtne, 
faurai eu, j 1 shall have had. | nout auron* eu, | we shall have had. 

tn auras eu, thou shalt have had. H auret eu, you ehatl have had. 

(7 aura eu, 1 he bhall hare had. I! il* auront eu, {they shall hare had. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

j'aie eu, \ I may have had. jj nous ayons eu, j we may hare had. 

tu iiie* ru, thou mavest have had. vous aties eu, you may hare had. 

il ait iu, I he may have had. 'I ilt aieut eu, | they may hare had. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time, 
faiiriiis eu, 11 should have had. * J nous aurions eu, I wc should have had. 
tKiiuruiseu, thou shouldest have had. ro«j auriez eu, you should have Imd. 

it aurait eu, j he should have had. u its auraient ev, | they should have had. 

Compound of the Post Perfect Time, 
f'etis^e en, j I miftht have had. ;! nous eu>^ons eu, j wo might have had. 

tu eutses eu, thoumlghtosi have had. \\ rous ettsstez eu, you might have liad. 

itedteu, j he might have had. ' its eussent eu, | they might have had. 

IMPEUATIVE MODE. 

[Wanting.] 

PARTICIPLES. 

Past and J*resent, compounded. 
eu, i having had. 

• II 


J'eus eu, 
(It eus eu, 
ileut eu. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

Etrt^ I To be. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

' Present Time, 


jetuis, 
tU <4, 
t/etf, 

I am. i 

thou art. 
be is. 

nous sommtSy 
90 US i^fSy 

Us SoUty 

\ we are. 

you are. 

1 they are. 


Past Imperfect Timcy 


/'Aais, 

(u 

it ttaiU 

{ I waa ; 

1 thou wast. 

} he wua 1 

nous elionsy 1 

rous r'u:, ' 

tU etaisnt, i 

we weri*. 
you ufro. 
they were. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jefuty 
tU fUSy 

H/Uty 

1 I waa ; 

j tliou wast 

1 he wa& !1 

vous/iiteSy j 

Hs/urenty | 

we were, 
you w ci i\ 
tliey were. 


• Future 

Time. 


Je *era^ 

tu wasy 
it ura. 

I I .shalLbe. Jj 

I thou snalt be. I 

1 he shall be. I 

nous srrf>Ti.t, j 

toJ« sett z. 

Us ssronty | 

we shall be. 
you shall ho. 
they suall be. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 


Jeioiiy 1 

tu soiSy 

ilSOity j 

I I may te. 

tliou mavest be. 
he may be. > ■ 

nous soyottSy 1 

rous sopeZy 1 

Us soie/ity 1 

we may he. 
you may he. 
they may be. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je tfraiSy I 

tu teraitf 
it seraity \ 

I should be. 
thou sh'iuUlest be. 
he should be. 

nous serionsy 
row: serifs, 
ils seraienty j 

we should be. 
you should be, 
they slionld be. 


PttU Perfect Time. 


Jefutie, 
tu fusteiy 
H/ut, 

j I mlRht be. h 

thou inichtest be. !; 
1 he be.t j; 

nous /ussinnSy 
rous fusUety 

Us fusstnty 

wc mltrht be. 
you iniuhr he. 
they miijht be. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


toif, 

qu'il toity 

be. 

let him be. 

soyonty 

soyez, 

qu'ils soienty 

let U.S he. 
be. 

let them be. 


PAUTICIPLES. 

etonU 1} bcin^ 
CM, 11 been. 
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COMPOUNDS OF THE AUXILIARY .ETRE. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir I TohwebecB 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Compound of the Pretenl Time. 


fai M. 

iu at 

i( a 

I have been, 
thou )»iNt boon, 
he has been. 

noui fivamef/y 
tout avti /l/y 
tl Hi ont etCy 

we have been. 
vMi httvf been, 
they have been. 


Compound of the Past Imperfect Time. 

/i/r<7U 
/ft acatst"p, 

U avait eie. 

I had beon. 
tiioit h.ndst been, 
lie had been. 

■'1 no’is arion* /'/, 

If VOUS ftrici r'(’, 
j| ils avaient etc, 

we bad b<H*n. 
you hu<l hecn. 
they had been. 


Compound of the Past Ptrfvcl Time. 

f/u$ t^f/, 
tu tut 
il cut ttCy 

1 I had been. 

thou hiuNt been. 

; lie had been. 

no»4» ] 

rout efilts at, ^ \ 
tit eioent ete, \ 

wc had been. 

' you had been. 

! theyiiad been. 


Compound of the Future Time. 


j'aurai cl/, 
iu aurat A/, 
il aura v e, 

I Rhfill have been, 
thou shnlt havti bee 
he shall have been. 

nous auront e'/, 
T<‘Uf ttfirtz r'e, 

1 ils aut unt ete. 

we shall have been, 
you hlial! have been, 
they sliull have been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Compound of the Present Time. 


yme At, 
tu aiet t.h\ 
tl ait €U‘, 

1 may have been, 
(hou’mayest have beon. 
lie may have been. 

nous ayons /(/, 
VOUS aiiti eft, 
iU utent c.e, 

; wc may have been, 
j you may have been. 

1 they may have been. 


Compound ofjlie Poet Imperjict Time. 

fanrain I shonlil have t>cen. mm auviom ete. we should have hcen. 
tu uuraii eiv. thou shouUlcst have been.): tout aunr: ole. i you sbouM have been. 

•1 auriiit e!e'. he should have been. ilt auruienl ete, ! tliey sliuuld have been. 

Compound of the /’««< Perfect Time, 

feutse Ctp. I mlftht have been. ' nous Missions ete., we mlpht have been. 
tu emus iU. thou miuhtest have been, j (■.>». emsiet etc. you iiiiuht have been. 

iletilcte. he might have been. I iti eassinl tte. , Ulcy mi^bt h^ve been. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

eWanting.] 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present of avoir and Past of t-ire, compounded. 
ayantete. I Iiavitig been. 
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126. Here, then, you have these two import.'iut 
verbs in all their various forms. Gi'eat, indeed, is 
the change from etre to /imitrm; but it is stWl tlie 
same word. Our to be, becomes was and trere; l>nt 
yet tliese are still the same word, only under dill'erent 
forms; and as we know very well when to u.se one 
of the.se fornus, and when the other, so you will, in 
a short time, with duo diligence, know w’hon you are 
to use one of the French forma and when the other. 

127. I have now to call yonr attention to the 
ComjMund Times of verbs, and to verbs when they 
are called Rejle'‘ted; because it is here that j'ou will 
see the use of avoib and ktre a.s auxiliaries. The 
comjMmnd times are so called because they aiv ex- 
j)re.s.secl by two verbs instead of one; as, I haee found; 
I had found; and so on. But, in fact, then; is 
nothing more in this, than that the verb to hare is 
put liefore the passive jxirticife of the principal, verb: 
so that these compound times, as they arc called, are 
nothing more thai» the simple times of the verb to 
have, going before the pa.s.sive j)ai’ticiple of some other 
verb; thus; 

f ai trom-e un mouton, have found a sheep. 

j'avait trouve un mouton, had found a sheep. 

feus tTOure un mouton, had ;ound a sheep. 

f aural trouve un mouton, shall have found a sheep. 

fate troure un mouton, may have found a sheep. 

f aurais trourg un mouton,^ I should have found a sheep. 

feusse trouve un mouton, | 1 might liave found a sheep. 

You^see^it is always trouve; that is to .say, the passive 
participle of the verb trouver. The change is only in 
the aux.iliary; and this is all tliat need be said about 
the compound times, except that we have now to notice 
how the Refected verbs are used, and how the auxili¬ 
aries are emphjyed in relation to them. 
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128. A Reflected Verb is one whicli expresses an 
action that is amfined to tits actor; and, in this respect, 
tins two language's differ materially. But before I sfiy 
more of this matter, I must speaK of verbs as active 
au<l neuter. A verb is called active when it (expresses 
an action of one {>erson or thing which passee to an¬ 
other jeerson or thing ; as, the hawk kills the spaiTow. 
A verb is called neuter, either when there is no action; 
as, the hawk UMidte (or lets fall out its feathei’s), or 
when there is an action which docs not pass to any 
object; as,‘the hau'k flutters. It is the same in French; 
that is to .say, the iir.st of tlic.se verbs is active in 
French, and the two la.st neuter, in ^me language ns 
well as in the other; and the translation into French 
would stand thus: 

le faiieon tut le niuineau, the hawk kilts the sparniw'. 

lu tuucun mue^ tlic liawk uwuUk. 

Ic faucfm volete, tlie hikyi\i.jlutiers. 

Thus, you see, in the first instance, there is an action, 
and it passe.s from the hawk to the sjiarrow. in the 
second, there is no action on the ])art of the hawk; for 
his feathers merely come out without his doing any¬ 
thing. In the third, t*li ere is an action, and of the 
h.awk himself too; but it does not pass to anythiny 
else. This distinction, therefore, between active and 
neuter verbs is very clear; and it is of some innior- 
tanee, because tin' ust' of other words in the sentence 
must depend, .sometimes, on whether the ^erU be 
active or neater. l>ut, n’lind, there is no change in the 
form of tin* verb to e.xpress the active,^ or tlie neutral 
character of it, 

12‘J. 'Thus far tiu'rc is, as to this matter, no differ¬ 
ence in the two langu^iges; but many of the verbs. 
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which are’ mei’cly neuter in English, ai’o reflected in 
Fi-euch'; ami, if reflected, they must be used with a 
double jyrotmm, or with a noun and a pronoun; >rhere- 
as, if not reflected, tliey are used in the usual way. 
Thus, the hawk perches on the tree. Here we, in 
' English, have the Ycrb used in the common way, just 
as, the hawk kills, the hawk motdts, the hawk flutters. 
But, this to jm-ch, Wing a reflected verb, must have, in 
the French, the prommn as well as the noun; thus; 
le faueon se pcrche sur Farbre; or, if the ]>ronoun be 
used instead of hau-k, it must be il se perche sur 
Farbre; that is to say, word for word, he himself 
peix'hes upon ^he tree. We wioy, in English, sjiy, 
he perches himself u])on the tree, but this we do not 
frequently do. There are some few cases in English 
where it is necessary for us to use the self; as, I hurt 
myself; but, in French, there are great numbers of 
verbs that must bo thus used ; and, in the Dictionary, 
you will llnd them with sc always before them; thus, 
.Sc y\’re/ic/’, To Perch. \uy active verb may be, and, 
indis'd, must be, used in the same way as a rellecteil 
'orb, if the action be done to the actor. Thus, to kill 
may be usi d in this jnanner; a.s, the hawk kills him¬ 
self; le faueon se tue. When we use the myself 
thyself hiin.-<ef, and so on, tin; French verb is sure 
to be reflected; but it is reflected, in many ca^es, 
where we do not u.se ^le s-elf. 

Ei't Jlaving e.vjflaincd the rea.sons upon which this 
distinction is founded, let us how see how a reflected 
vei'b is wfljnyutfpl; how it is us(;d with the doubl<! pro- 
nonn; and let us, for this purjiose, take the verb to 
perch. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 

8» Ptrcher, |j To Perch. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

PreierU Time. • 

Je me percite, I perch. nous noue perchont, we perch.. 

tH te perches, thou pcrchest. »ou» vous perchez, you jicrch. 

il se perche, he perches. ils se perchent, they i)erch. 

"Wc need not carry the conjugation any further; be- 
eau.se tlie verb goes on cltangiug its form, ju.st like 
Irouverva panigraph 118; and the only difference is, 
timt here there arc ta-o pruiionns, while in the case of 
tlie active'verb trowcer, there was only one. But, if 
trimver, or any other active verb, express an action 
dune to, or confined to, the actor, tli^ai it must be 
treated as a rellected verb. So that, if 1 am fttlking of 
j)ersons findiny thcmeelves, I imrst .siiy, 

jc me trouve, nous noun trouvoris, 

tu te trouvcM, vous vouh trouvez, 

il 80 trouve, ils se trouvent; 

and .so mi throughout the whole of the verb. In para- 
gniph D!) you have seen Se, placed amongst the Indeter- 
tnindte I’rommnx. It is indeferniinn/e because it points 
out neither yender nor nviidicr. it means .sv(/'or sefves: 
and it is applicable to thy third ]ier.son of both munbei-s 
and both gendei’s; for whether we be speaking of males 
or females, of one or more, the se ne\ er changes its foi in : 
thus, 'il .se perehe, he perches ; die xe iierche, she perches; 
ilx se ])crchcnt, they perch ; lilcx .ve.jierchent, they jierch. 
The above phra.scs, word for word, would stand in 
Knglishthus: , 

Je me ironre, I nie fiml. 

Ill te Innin.i, ^ iliuu picc fmil. 

il »e trt,ur,\ lu-liiuoeltli .ils. 

nmix mms tr^uroiie, ' ue us liiul. 

vous runs tmiiuz, \ >'»« you liiul. 

its tu tnjurunt, they tlamsclves liiul. 
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This sounds strange to us English, but not stranger 
than our mode of expression does to the French. I 
find mysetf, is just as strange to them. You will ask, 
perhaps, how it is that nous nous is translated by we 
its. It is because 7ious sometimes means vm, and some¬ 
times us. And, if you think that it will be dilficnlt to 
know when it means the one and when the other, j)in.y 
observe that we are situated in the same manner with 
regal'd to our you. You will know when it has the one 
meaning, and when the other, by its connection with 
the other words of the sentence. 

131. Let me add here, that when there is a Noun 
used with these reflected verbs, all the difierence is, that 
the first -pronoun is left out; as, 

U faucon se perche^ 1 the hawk perches. 

les faucms se pei'chent^ | the hawks perch. 

132. Very well, then: all this is, I think, plain 

enough. But there is another mateml thing belonging 
to the reflected verb; namely, the comjwund times. I 
spoke of these times in paragraph 127, and .showed you 
that they were nothing more than the several parts of the 
verb AVOIR (to have) used with the passive 2Mrlici2)le of 
another verb. Read that paragraph again. But, now 
mind, when it is a reflected verb that you are using, or any 
verb in the reflected form; when either of these is the 
case, it is not the verb avoir, but the verb etre (to be), 
that yoir are to u.se as the auxiliary, strange as this rule 
may at first sound to your ears. In paragraph 127 I 
have given you a table, in the way of sjiecimen, of the 
conjugation of the verb trouver with avoir. Trouver 
is, in that paiugrapli, an active verb. I will now tiike 
it as a reflected verb also, and show you how it is con¬ 
jugated with Ure as well as with avoir. , 
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fni trniiri^ im 
je me tui/t t mre, 
j'umis (row- >t’ un mouto/if 
je nietiijs t mvvy 
feus trouve un mouKm^ 
je me fus trouve^ 
f aural trouve un moutfjn^ 
je me serai trouvfiy 
faie trouve un mouton^ 
je me sets trouve^ 
j^aurais trouv^ un montony 
je me serais irouvt’^ 
j'ensse trouve un mouton^ 
je me Jksse trouve. 


I have found a sheop. 

I have found myself * 

1 had found a sheep. 

I had found myself, 

I had found a sheep. 

1 had fourfd inj'self. 

I shall have found a sheep. 

I shall have found myself. 

I may have found a sheep. 

I may have found myselh 
I should have found a sheep. 
I should have found myself. 
1 mi^ht have found a sheep. 
I might have found myself. 


Tims, you *ce, all through, it is the verb etre, instead 
of the vei’b avoir, with which the verb troriver is used 
in the reflected sense. I have taken hero only the 
fii-st person singular, which is all that is irocessary, 
because the other persons go on in the .same way*; a.s, 
nous avons trouve un moiiton; nous nous sommes 
trouvtis; and so on. But in thethere 
is a further change; thus: 


trouve un mouton, 
trouve^toi, 

qn'il trouve un mouton, 
gu*U se trouve* 
trouvons un mouton, 
irouvons^nous, • 

trouvez un tnouton, 
troiivez-voust 
qu'i/s trouvent un mouton, 
qu*i/s se trouvent, 

TIu‘ INFINITIVE is Ij'ctre tr< 

iS'etaht trouvd. 


find a sheep, 
find tliyself. 
let him find a sheep, 
let him find himseif. 
let us find a sluN^p. 
let us find ourselves, 
find a sheep, 
find yourself, or selves, 
let them liiul a sheep, 
let them find themselves. 

re : the active PAUTICIPLE, 


I will give you some of the above phrases icord for 
word, as nearly as jio.ssible ; and, staiinge as they 
appear at lirst, yon will, at last, find them natuml 
eijongh. As far as the verb avoir goes, we think all 
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natural; but, when we coinc to the verb $tfe, we think 


all out of place. 

je me suis trouvS, 
je 1roi^v6^ 

je me serais tromi, 
frouve-ioi, 
gu'il $e trouve, 
frouvons-nousl 
trouvez-vuus, 


I me am found. 

I me was found. 

I me should be found, 
find thou thee, 
that he himself find, 
find wo us. 
find you you. 


Tlii.s appears monstrous; but, consider it well, and you 
will find that the me in the French means, in this ctise, 
7111/self ns the doer of the deed; and that.the fair and 
full meaning in English, is, I, qf imjsdf, or by my own 
act, am found, n-as found, shall be found, and so on. 
Then, tnnh'e, in the imjterative, means find thou, 
troivvc-foi is find thou thee, which is no more than find 
thijself. And, if we find it a fault in the French lan¬ 
guage that it requires find we us, instead of, lot us find 
oui-selves, the French will tell tis that the fault is in 
our mode of ex])ression, and not in theirs. Je me snis 
trouve is, in good English, I have found myself. Word 
for word, this would be, in French, fai trouve moi- 
meme; but this would be bad French; or r:vther, it 
would be no French at all,jiny more than I me am 
found is English. 

133. 1 have before observed, that the Rellected 
Verbs are denoted, in the Dictionary, by !^e being put 
before them. 1 have-also observed, that any ae.tire verb, 
expressing an action doin; to the actor, oi' confined to 
thff .li-'tor, may, as in the case of trouver, become a 
reflcct(ul verb. But, besiiles tlu'se, there are .st!veral 
neuter verbs, which mu.st be conjugated with etre, and 
not with avoir; though this is not tin; case with neuter 
verbs hi general. Let us t.ike our hawk again in i^io 
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way of illustration. Tuer, to kill, i.s an active verb, as 
we will here use it. <S'e fercli^r (to porch) is a rejlected 
\ orl). Biit jucher (to roost) is a neuter verb. Now, 
tlioii, speaking of a hawk, we say, , 

il a tud uii moineau, lie has killed a aparrow. 

il s'est pcrchd sur I’arbre, he Ima perched on the tree. 

il a juchc sur I’arbrc, he has roosted on the tree. 

The distinction here, though very nice, is very clear, 
and must, if you attend to it, explain the whole matter 
of rellected verbs. To perch on a tree includes an oH 
which the hawk does with regard to himself; but the 
voostiiKj is totally void of all tiction. It is an inactive, 
a nevtnd stjite of being; tind, therefore, the verb which 
dc.scribes that sttite is called a nettier tr/'6,*fand i^ in its 
compound times, conjugated with avoir, and not v.;ith 
elre. 

lot. There are, however, some few neuter xerbs, 
which are conjugated with vtre and not with avoir; 
lait, you will find a list of these when you come to the 
Syntax on the Times of Vcrb.s. iSortir (to go out) is, 
for instance, one of these neuter verbs; as, je xiiin .sorti, 
1 have (that is, literally, «(«) gone out; and not jai 
.sorti, I have gone out. .However, I put olf, for the 
pre.sent, this list, and the details on the subject, in 
order to avoid, as mucli as ]>ossible, giving interrup¬ 
tion to this series of ])rinci])les and rules, which ought 
to have a constant connection in your mind as you 
proceed. 

l.’id. There is one thing more belonging to rcTlr-e.-cd 
verbs; and that i.s, tliey have sometimes entre, tised 
with them. Kntrv means, literally,or amongst; 
as, entre nuns (between our.selves), xvhen there are l>vo 
of ms only. ^Yhcre there are more, we say, in I'inglish, 
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amongst ourselrcs; Imt tlie Fcoiicli sjiy, enlre nous, 
wlietlior there be two or more tliaii two. This entre 
is a j)reposition whicli generally iiii'ans h/Uween or 
amongst: entre,deicx, between two; entre Irois, among.st 
throe. Now, this preposition i.s used frecpienlly witli 
rellected verbs; and, to make, in some sort, a part of 
the verbs themselves; as, S'entre iuer, to kill one 
another. Tliis is when there are two parties acting, 
and acting with reciprocity, on eaeh other. [In which 
ca.se the vci'b .so used is by some grammarians called a 
reciprocal verb.] In sjieaking of two men, we say, il.s 
s'entre fnent, tlicy kill oni' another. When entre is 
thus u.scd, it makes no dilferimcc at all in the manner 
of coniugatiug the verb. The entre is prefixed to the 
ve!:b, and that is all; as: 

«o«s nnus eelre-liir.’is. | we kill one another. 

fiom nous entre-tuions^ we killed one another. 

iU s'entre-tueuty they kill one another 

iis scnfre-fiuutnt, they killed one another. 

Then in the cojiiponnd times, where we make use of 
to have, tiny ma.ke use of to he; tis: 

nnju nous Sommer rtilre-tiics, ] wc Imvo killofl one anotlier. 
nous nous ifions en/ve tues, we laul killed one another. 

Us se sonl entre-lues. they have killed one anoi her. 

Us s'etuient enire^tat's, i e they had killed one another. 

And in this way goes on the conjugation of any ami 
t.'very verb with entre. [As with .s'entre donner, to give 
to each other; s'erdr'aider, to help one another; 
s'entraimer, to love one another; s'entre miner, to ruin 
one another.] Sometimes the same thing is exjire.ssed 
in auxither way; as, ils se Ixeenl I'un I'axUre. This tilso 
means, theg kill one another; and it would seem to bo 
tautology; for it says, Us se tnent, wliicb i.s, iXwy kill 
iheniselves; and tlicu eomes Vnn Hantre, whieli means, 
one another; so that they kill Ihenisdcvs and one anotiier 
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nho, which would seem to be a little more than is 
jiossihle. However, this sort of ])hi'ase is in cornmoti, 
use, and that is enough for us. Though it may he bad 
philo.sojiliy, it is j)ei-fectly yood French; and that is 
what wo have to look after. 

l.'iC. There remains now, with regard to the Ely- 
moloyy of Verbs, nothing to be done but to notice a 
j)articular manner of using certain verbs only in the 
third person singular. When u.sed in this manner, 
they are called, by some grammarians. Impersonal 
verbs; because they are here used only in the third 
person sinyidar. Avoir, etre, and .some other words, 
are u.sed in this way; and, for want of one more 
a])propriate, we may as well use the appellation imper¬ 
sonal: for an appellation of some sort they must have. 

137. Avoir is the piancipal one of these impensonals; 
and, in this its capacity, it is always used with il y; 
whicli, thus used, moan, in English, it there. Let us, 
then, see how this impersonal is used. II y a uu 
faucon sur I’arbre. You know that a means has. So 
that, word for word, this jihrasc is, il there has a hawk 
on the tree; though we ssiy, there is a hawk on the 
tree. If you ask, what biisiness tlie il (it) has there, 
the French might ask you what business the it has in 
our it rains, it snows, it freezes. And, if you think it 
a sort of nonsense to say, il y a un faucon sur I’arbre, 
1 assure you that the French would think you down¬ 
right mad if you were to saj'y est uii faucon sur Tarbre. 
The verb avoir, when used in this way, ought, inJwd, 
to be called y avoir; for that little word really makes 
a jiart of it, and with it the verb is conjugated, jire- 
Ciscly as in ])aragi-iiph llM; only it is contineu to the 
third ])erson singular; as; 
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il y fl vn faucon^ 
il y avail t/rt faucon^ 
il y eut im fuvcoiiy 
il y aura vn fuucon^ 
il y ait ttnfau^ony 
il y auruit unfaucon^ 
il y cut un faucon^ 
il y ayani un Jaucony 


there is a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there was a hawk, 
there shall be a lAwk. 
there inay be a hawk, 
tiierc should be a hawk, 
there might be a hawk, 
tliere being a hawk. 


It goes through the compound times also; as, il y a ea 
uii faucon, there has been a liawk; and so on.—[It 
should be observed, that although the “ third person 
singular” only is here mentioned, the author after¬ 
wards, in paragr.ipli 352, explains how tire impersonal 
is >ised in referoticc to pereons and things in the plural 
also.] ^ 

138i I-Itre is called impersonal, when it is used thus; 
il\st rare de voir un faucon dans la ville; it is rare to 
see a hawk in the town. This is according to our own 
manner; and, therefore, we need not bestow any more 
time upon it here. Sometimes the pronoun ce is used, 
in such cases, instead of il; a.s, e'est rare: but w(! need 
.say no more of that at present; because, when we come 
to the Syntax of Impersonals, which we shall in Letter 
XXI., we shall have a great deal to say about il est, 
cest. " 


139. But, there is the Impersonal Fcdloir (to be 
necessary), which is a verb of very great imjjortance. 
It, in most cases, performs the oflice of <)ur word must; 
but it does more than that in some cases. The \ises of 
this word constitute one of the great characteristics of 
the French idiom, viewed” in com))ari.sou with our 
idiom. The infinitive Falloir (to be nec(;.ssary) is out 
of use. It is never used. The active participle is also 
out <jf use; but it has its passive participle in use. 
With these exceptions it is a verb that goes thr«ugh 
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all the Modes and Times in the third person singular; 


ilfnuti, 

it U necessary. 

ilfaUaiiy 

it was necessary. 

iifaUut, 

it was ncAssary. 

il fandra^ 

it will be ncces.«ary. 

il faiUe^ 

it may be necessary. 

ilfimdrait. 

it should be necessary. 

U 

it might be necessary. 

il a fallu^ 

it has been necessary. 


This is the word-far-xem'd translation. We might tiso 
requisite, needful, or any other word or words e.xpres- 
sive t)f what, ought to take place. Our shoidd fre- 
([uently .-inswcrs the purpose. But must is our great 
word in the.se cases; and here the turn of the two 
langtiages is wholly different. This difference requires 
the greatest attention : but this will be fully cxplaiffed 
in the Syntax, my business here being to show how 
the French verbs cliange their forms, and to ex-plain to 
you the reasons for those changes. Let me, however, 
just give you an example or two with must, and let us 
adhei-e to our verb trouver : 

itfimt quelle trouve nvjourd'hui, I I mast find him to-day. 
ilfiilla'U gueje le Irouvasse liter, I I must find liim yesterday. 
iljdudra gueje le trouve demain, \ I must find him to-morrow. 

These three French phrases, literally translated, arc as 
follows: 

itfout gueje le trouve aujourd'hui, 

it is necessary that I may find him to-day. 

H faUait gueje le trouvaxee liter, 

it was necessary tliat I miylit find him yesterday. 

itfimdra gueje le troui'e demain, 

it is necessary that I may find him to-morrow. 

So th.at, you see, there is no single xcord in* French that 
ilnswers to our must. The same meaning is expres.sed, 
but sit is expressed in another manner. You will 
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observe^ that this verb, U /auf, form.s its componiifl 
times like another vci’b; as, il a /alln; it has been 
necessary. <. 

140. There are several other verbs whieli, for the, 
rea.soa before-mentioned, are usually called imjiersoitnl; 
such as 2 )feuvoir (to rain), ge’er (to freeze), tonner (to 
t hunder). But there is no ditHculty belonging to these; 
for the French say, il gile, il tonne, just as we say, it 
freeze?', it thunders. As to rain, indeed, th<>y generally 
say, il tomhe de lapl.de, it falls of the rain, or, in good 
English, rain is fulling. But these arc.matters that 
propei-ly htdong to the Syntax. Il fait, which means, 
il makes, is one of the impersoiials; but it is also part 
of thev verb'yinVe (to make), and will be found billy 
coiijugatcd in its proper place. As impersonal, how¬ 
ever, it goes through all the Modes and Times; anil it 
is in such common use, and this use is so strongly 
characteristic of the dilierence between the two lan- 
guage.s, that I must give you an example here. 
Speaking of the weather, the French say; 


il fait h?au^ 
il Jesuit beatt^ 
il Jit benu„ 
ilJ'era beau^ 


it innke^ fine. , 
it made tine, 
it ma>le fine, 
it will make fine. 


We, in English, do not say, nutkes, made, and unll 
make; we say. is, was, will be. But w'c are not to find 
fault'wMl the French on this account. If examined 
closely, their mode of expre.ssion is Just as reasonable 
sot-^rs. At any rate, they do and will say, il fait 
beau; and it is for us to learn to .say it too. 

141. Thiu' 1 put an end to my Letter on the Iltg- 
mologg of Verbs. It is full of matter reipiiring great 
attention. You will have observed, that its principal 
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object is, to teach you how to make the several changes 
in the forms of the verbs, according to the several 
circumstances of jierstm, numiter, time and mode. Yoia 
will, by-and-by, when I have gone Jhrough the Ety¬ 
mology of the Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions, 
find th(! Conjugations of the Verbs at full length, and 
with all the details. But before you jnoceed even to 
the Etymology of Advei-bs, I wish you to beconu! very 
perfect in your knowledge; of the coiilonts of th^i letter. 
Write the verb Trouver down, in all its Modes, Times, 
Numbers, and Pei-sons, till it becomes as familiar to 
you as jmur fingers arc. Do the same with regard to 
the verbs avoir and etke; for one or the other of 
them .appears in almo.st »‘very sentence Kliat you see in 
anj' book. To fix a thing in your memory, thui'e is 
nothing like innking it U'dli i/mir hand. A ]>erfect 
familiarity witli Tronver will make you master of tlie 
changes belonging to about eighf-ninths of tlie whole 
of the French verbs; and a similar familiarity with 
avoir and tire will go far towards removing every 
dilliculty with regard to the vi*rbs. J.et me, therefore, 
beg of you to secure this important point before you 
proceed any further. 
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LETTER X. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ADVEKB8. 

JMt dear Richard, 

142. In paragi-apli 37 I explained to you why tho 
words belonging to this part of speech arc called .\d- 
verls. You will, of oour.se, now read that jiarngraph 
again. Having read it, you will want notlpng more to 
inform you of the nature and nse of the words of this 
part of speech. 

143. -idvei^bs undergo no changes of form, like tlio 
parts of speech which we have heretofore had to do 
with. Tlierefore this sort of words will not detain us 
long. The main part of our English adverbs end in 
LY ; as, happily, shortly. They are formed, in most 
cases, from adjectives, as in these two instances, from 
happy and sho'rt. It is neaily the same in the French, 
except that, instead of ly they add merit; as, heureuse- 
inent (hapi>ily), eourternent (shortly); from hereuse 
(hajipy), and courte (short). 

144. The Syntax will teach us how to place and 
employ Adverbs in .sentences: here wo have only to 
ascertain how the Adverbs themselves arc formed, anil 
whut connection they have with other words. And as 
to this matter, there are a finv obseia ations to make: 

FtkiT. The general rule is, to add merit to the 
adjective to make it an adverb; as, hrare, hrave,- 
'menl; but, if the adjective end in e (with an 
accent, mind), or in i or u, it is to the mnscnline 
of the adjective that the meat is added. Adjeo- 
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lives ending in « mute are, as you liavo before 
seen, for both genders; and the merd is m'erely 
adSed to them to form the adverb. When the 
adjective ends in a consonant, the’adverb is formed" 
by adding ment to the feminine of it The follow-’ 
ing five words will suffice in the -way of exampla 
I shall give the English of the Adverb only: 

ADJECTIVES. ADVERBS. 

Mase. Fern. 

ake, akee, akifment, easily. 

joti, jolie, jolimenl, prettily. 

gottlu, • goulue, goulument, gluttonously. 

vile, vile, vUement, quickly. 

dur, dure, durement, hardly. 

This taking the feminine, and not the maSculing, of the 
.adjective, whereon to form the adverb, is particulArly 
to he ohsorved in tho.se cases where the masculine 
differs widely in form from the feminine; ns, franc, 
fnau'he; iloux, donee; heureux, heureuse; for here it 
must be, not fruncment, btit frauchement, doucemenl, 
lieureusernent. To the, above rule there are, however, 
it few exceptions. The following adjectives, though 
ending with a consonant, or with u, take an e, i, or d 
before the meat: , 

AD.TKCTIVES. | ADVERBS. 

Fxpris, expressl'nuni, expressly. 

cotifus, confiiscment, confusedly. 

precis, prcckemml, precisely. 

connmm, communaimil, , , coinniuiily. 

impurtun, imporlmie/neut, iniportun.itely. 

cltscur, obsctircinenl, obscurely. 

projimd, prqf^ndment, | deeply. 

geiilil, geniment, 1 genteelly. 

eperd/i, epe^'diimeut, desperately. 

iiigeiiii, ingaiument, itigonuously. 

dii, dumeut, duly. 

assidv, assidumtnt, assiduously. 

A further exception is, that the following adjectives. 
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though ending in e mute, do not, like vite, which be¬ 
comes vttement, keep tlie e mute in forming the adverb; 
but change the « mute into an e acute: 


ABJECTIVES. 

Avtugle, 

commode^ 

conforme, 

^orme. 


ADVEKBS. 

avevgidinent, 

commode'ment, 

canformdment, 

(uormimtnt. 


blindly, 
commoiliinisly. 
conformably, 
enormously. 


The words derived from any of these follow the same 
nile, incornmodanent, which is derived from incommode, 
and that from commode .—For unpunished, or with 
imjmnity, the French have impunement, though the 
adjective is impnni. 

Secoxd. When the adjectives end in ant and ent, 
they form the adverbs by changing the ant into 
amment and the ent into eminent; as, indepeiulant 
(independent), ind'ependamment (independently), 
prudent (prudent), prudemment (prudently). To 
this rule there are two exceptions. Lent (slow-) 
makes lentement, and present (present) makes pre- 
sentement. 

145. As to the other advei-bs, I mean such as are 
not derived from, or made out of adjectives, they are 
words of themselves, and, like other words, arc to be 
sought for in the Dictionaiy. There are, ])eiiiaj)s, a 
hundred of them. For inserting a list of them here 
there can be no reason which would not b(! a reu.sou 
for insiniing the whole of the nouns and adjectives 
aiul of all the other parts of speech. We ought to do 
nothing without a reason, and to sw'ell the bulk of a 
book, less, p.erhaps, than almost any othi'r thing. An 
adverb is a word that never chanyes its form on account 
of person, number, gender, time, or any other eireiiin- 
stance. It is always coInpo^^pd of the same letters; .tn<l. 
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tliercfore, there need not be much time employed upon 
explanations relative to this Part of Speech. • The 
French adverbs differ widely from ours; they are used 
in a manner very different from that ih which ours are’ 
used; but they cannot all be put into the head af 
once; they and their several uses must be learned by 
translating, by writing, by speaking, by reading them 
in books, as they occur, and not by attempting to know 
them all at once by arranging them and reading them 
in Ustg. 

14G. There are Adverbs of time, place, order, quality, 
and of manner; but any classification of them would 
be useless, because they undergo no changes. There 
are Nonns of time, place, wder, and the rest;»but we 
do not class them as such, because they undergo* no 
chanyes to suit these various eircunistanccs. The 
neyatives are of thi.s jiait of .sjicech; and tlie u.se of 
them is a gi'cat matter; but they juwer change their 
form; they cannot be used without other words; and, 
in fact, all rehating to them is to be learned when w'e 
come to employ them in .sentences. The manner of 
using neyatives is a great matter, and it will be treated 
of in a .separate Letter.* A whole Letter (XX.) will 
bo devoted to neyatire and interroyative sentences. 

147. The French, like the English, have two or 
three Advmhs that may be .slid to have deyrees of com>- 
jmrison. We have, in English, Icell, which becomes 
belter, and best. The French have bicn (well), mieux 
(better), le mici/.c (the best). They have also mal 
(badly), j>is (w'orse), le pis (the worst). They have piea 
(little or few), niuins (le.ss), le inoins (tlfe least). We 
have often, which becomes oftener and oftenest. But 
tl>ey say souceut, 2 >lus souvent, le plus souvent. These 
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irregulaiitica are, however, very few iu numhor; unci, 
as they are confined to words which irequcutly occur 
in almost every page of every book, and it. every 
conversation of a'ny considerable length, they very soon 
'cease to present any thing like a difficulty to the h'arner. 

148. It may be necessary to ob.serve here, that an 
adverb sometimes consists of vmre than, one word. It 
is then called a compound adverb. We have the siinie 
thing in Engli.sh: but it may be useful to ex})laiu the; 
matter. Lately, for instance, is a adverb; but 

Uttle-by-little is a compound. In French it is much 
about the same. For lately they have dernirrement, 
and for little-hy-little they have petit-h-petit; that is to 
say, wcr.d for word, little-to-liUle; which, odd as it 
sounds, has a sense iu it more evident than is the .sense 
in our adverb. Sometimes, however, the French 
adverb is a compound when ours is not: a.s, tout-il-conp, 
which means suddndy, and, word for word, all-at-a- 
stroke, or at a hit. And inilced we sometimes say, 
all-of-a-midden, instead oi' suddenly. Sometimes ours is 
a comjiound, when the French is not: a.s, now-a-days, 
wliich they express by aujourdhni. Thus you see 
there arc, in many cases, several woi-ds that go to the 
making uj) of one adverb. In our iww-a-duys, for 
instance, there is the adverb uoio; then there is the. a 
(meaning in this ca.se at)-, tlien there is the noun d(tys. 
You will bear this in mind. Though there: are several, 
viord-i, and of ditferent jiarts of .sjjeeeh too, they make 
but One adverb. 

140. Sometime.s, both in French and in English, the 
words that arc: used to make a conqjound adverb are 
connected by a hyphen or hyphens: as, now-a-da.ys and 
tout-a-VInure. But this is not always the case. For 
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iiisfrtiice, avec le temps, and in time, which latter ex¬ 
presses the meaning of the former, are coin[anm<l 
advorbilj and yet we do not connect by hyphens the 
words that compose them. In the nikimnliile is really 
no more titan a comjtound adverb, and yttt we do not 
use the hyphens in writing it. This adverb is trans¬ 
lated into French by the .single word cependnnt. And 
it is, if we look into the mtitter, curious to fdt.serve, 
how fully this om word conbiins the meaning of our 
four word.s. It is ce atid pendant', that is to s.ay, this 
and duting' that is to .stiy, daring this; that is to say, 
in the mean, or middle, while, or lime. 

1.50. There are some Adjectives which arc 'ased as 
Adverbs; itnd this is the case in both langitit^es ; as, 
jiitrler has, to sjieak hnr; that is to say, in a ton) cHice. 
This Ls not fre(iucntly tin? case ; and, perhajis. we use 
this way of speaking when wo ought not. We often 
use the word bad, when we (uighl to use hndlg. The 
French sixy voir doable (to see doable), am] so do we; 
but, strictly s]ieaking, this double is not an ad\crb so 
much as it is an adjective and a noa.n; for it means 
double things. However, there are not many words 
HS(;d in this way; anil yoh will soon become acquainted 
with them all. 

1.51. 1 cannot conclude this Letter, without observ¬ 
ing to you, that words which, in .some cases, are ad- 
vei-bs, are, in otlu'r case.s, not adverbs. For instance, 
tlte inside, when thus wiitten, is a noun, though inside 
i.s, in .some ea.ses, an adverb. It is the .same with the 
French, who say, le dedans (the inside), Ic dehors (the 
outside), and so on, just as we do. This circumstance 
was noticed in paragraphs -12 and 43, which you ought 
to look at again. 
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ETYMOLOGY OP PKEPOSITIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

152. In paragraph 38, I explained to you why 
words of tlii.s sort were called PreposUims. The chief 
use of the words of this part of sjieech ic, to express 
tlie different relations and connections which Nouns 
have with ea^h othei', or in which Nouns stand with 
i-egard to each other: the hawk sits upon the tree, the 
hawk flies to the tree, the hawk flies downyhoin. tht* 
tree, the hawk flies over the tree. 

153. I’repositions never change their form, so that 
there are none of tho.se difficulties attending them 
which we find in the Articles, Nouns, Pronoun.s, 
Adjectives, ami Verbs, which change their forms so 
many times. For instance, sur (ujmn) is always swr, 
whether it be before a noun miLsculine, or a noun 
feminine, or before a singuhir or a pluial. Let me 
here, however, make a I’cmark or two with i-egard to (I 
and de. The first of the.se answers to our to, and the 
last to our of. Each has different meanings under 
different circumstances; but, generally speaking, our 
to and of are tmnslat<;d by these wmrds; as, I send ten 
of my .sheep to the fann. J’envoiedix demon moutons 
a la fernie. But I have here to call your recollection 
to what was ’said in 2 )aragniphs 79 to 8fi, and to beg 
cif you to read, before you go any further, the whole of 
these eight paragraphs carefully through. You will. 
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t^oubtless, liave done this already; but you must now 
do it^agiiin. 

154>IIere you see, then, that d and de are, in 
French, sometimes united with the* definite article.- 
This, however, is the case with regard to no other of- 
the prepositions. To be sure, tlie article, thus united 
with these prepositions, is a thing of mo.st exten.sive 
use in the language. Scarcely a sentence can yfiu 
write without using it in some one or other of its 
forms; but this is, in fact, an advantage in the learn¬ 
ing of its «isc. The de becomes d' when it is imme¬ 
diately followed by a word beginning with a vowel or 
with an h mute; but this is, in fact, no chanye in the 
form of the word. It is merely an abbreviaticii, made 
for the puipose of obtaining fullness of sound. 

105. In this 2 i.ai-t of speech, as well as in the Ad¬ 
verbs, there are sfimetimes more thru one word; that 
is to say, one pr('])osition contains more than one word; 
as, vis-ii-vis, which, in English, is onr-agninst. But, 
sometimes, the Preposition, like the A<lverb, is simple 
in one of the language.s and com[)ound in the other, 
h'or instance: pnr (lessons (under); scion (according to). 
The same word is, as was before observed, sometimes 
of one J)art of speech :md .somclimes of another; and 
this is very frequently the case with these p.arls of 
s 2 )cech, which have no varintion. in. the forms of the 
word.s. But this is a matter of little consequence; 
you will soon learn to distinguish one part of speech 
from the other. I hojie; indeed, that you have nearly 
done this alrt'ady. 

15G. One of the chief things belon;^ng to Preposi¬ 
tions is that which is called their governing. They are 
said to govern nouns and priaiouus; that is to say, to 
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cause thpni to be in the objective case. Yon must uou 
look. back to paragraphs 72 to 76. Then go to ’ ara- 
grai)h 91. Read these all carefully over agahi now; 
aiul wlK'n you have done that, you will find that tlie 
•Prepositions govern, in certain cases, the uoiiiis 
and pronouns. 

157. The main thing of all, however, to bo obscrvc'd 
on, under this heail, is the different application of the 
prepositions in tlie two languago.s. To, as we have 
seen, is generally expressed in French by d. But 
when this d is used with the verb to think [penser), ibr 
instance, it is not i'xj)ressed in English l)y to. For 
example, the French .say, jepeuse d, ma saute; that i.s 
to say, vord for word, 1 think to my health. But we 
say, 1 think ofu\y health. Xow, if you reflect a little 
here, yo<i will iiml that this French phrase is by no 
means unreasonable; for it is, in its fullne.ss, this: 1 
apply my thinking to my health. .;\n<l our Englisli 
pliia.se means: 1 think, or use my thinicing faculties 
about tilings coneerniiuj niy liealtli, or of, or belonging 
to, my liealtli. The iiienalng, when you come to 
examine the thing well, is the .same; the mode of ex- 
ja-essiou only is dilferi-nt; but this ditference must be 
very carefully attended to; for, though I think of my 
health is good English, je pense dc mil sante is not 
French at all, any more than, I think to my health is 
Engli.sb. 

lot'. It is the same with regard to the use of many 
other J’repositions. For example, we .siiy, I play on 
the flute; but the French say, je joue de la flute; that 
is to say, I ]>la}' i//'the flute. We say, to enjoy a thing; 
the French Si\y,jo>tir d'nne chose; that is, to enjoy of a. 
thing. We say, near a thing, or near to: they say, 
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^ t^’iine chose; that is, near of a thing. PriJ.s de la 
vill^near to the town. Pres de dix niois; nearly, or 
near i^ten months. Near of ten mmit/is seeiii.s to be 
nonsense; but it is not; it means neat to the number 
of ten months; or, near to the quantity of time that 
makes up ten months. The meaning, when you come 
closely to examine into the matter, is the .same in both 
languages; yio manner of ex()ressing that meaning i.s 
very ilill'ereut; and this dilieronee must bo strictly 
attended to. 

lo9. In this respect the Preposition i.s, in the learn¬ 
ing of French, an iinporhint part of speech; because, 
though it never changes its form, it is u.sed in a manner 
so very dilferent, in many cases, from that in which it 
is used in English. The Syntax will show more fitily 
this dili’ercuce, which, as 1 have just .s:iid, is a very 
imporlant matter.—Hei^ I'araguqili -1.53. 

ItiO. PrejMisitions are not, like Nouns, Adjectives, 
Verbs, and Adverbs, a very nnmerons class of words. 
I shidl, therelbia', give a list of the greater part of them 
here, divided into two parts. There are some of the 
PrejKwitions w^Reh are directly followed by the Noun 
or Pronoun ; and others which must have the jireposi- 
tion de before the next Noun or Pronoun. I .shall 
divide them according to this dilfercucc in the manner 
of iisiiig them. 1 .shall also give the English of each 
phrase. Observe, that the Prencll de answers to our 
jrum as well as of. Observe, also, that when 1 .say that 
the following prepositions art^ immedialcly followed by 
the noun or pronoun that they go\ ern, I do not mean 
to shut out the Article, for it, in fact, niakes a part of 
, the noun. Nor do I mean to exclude the pos.sessive 
pronoun. 11 cst a la loire; il e.st joaks sa chambre. 
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You must never forget, that the same assemblage o* 
letters may, in some cases, be a, preposition, and, at other 
times, may not be a preposition. Indeed, tns lias 
■been pointed out to you so many times, that the doing 
of it here may seem to be useless; but it is a thing 
that you cannot be too well acquainted with. 

List of Prepositions which are immediately followed hy the Noun orr 
Pronoun to which they apply. 


(ty 

at or to. 

aprh 

after. 

a trnirerSf 

through. 

attendUf 

considering, on account of. 

avant^ 

before. 

crec, 

with. 

chezy 

at or to. 

ctricernanty 

about. 

cohtrcy 

against. 

dans. 

in. 

d€y 

of or from. 

de dessusy 

from above. 

de dessous, 

from under. 

depuisy 

since. 

derrierCy 

behind. 

de$y 

from. 

devanty 

before. 

duranty 

during. 

eny 

in. 

entrCy 

between. 

enverSy 

'to or towards. 

envirouy 

about. 

exceptCy 

except. 

homilSy 

excepting. 

korSy 

but or except. 

maigrdy 

in spite of. 

moyennanty 

for, by means of. 

nonohstanty 

notwithstanding. 

outrCy 

.besides. 

pnVy 

by. 

par dessusy \ 

above. 

par dessoiiSy 

under or below. 

par det^dy 

on this side. 

par dtldy 

on tliat side. 

parmiy 

among. 
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pendant. 

during. 

pour. 

for. 

^;faW5, 

without 

sdi'f. 

save. 

selon, 

according ty. 

80 tt 8 , 

under. 

suivant, 

according to. 
upon. 

iouchani, 

touching. ‘ 

vtrs, 

towards, about. 

VUy 

seeing. 

List of Preposliiona which must have the Preposition dk immedinte/;/ 

after them, or that Preposition, united with the Article, when it 
becomes DU or Disa. 

a cause* 

because of. 

a convert, 

sheltered from. 

au-i/eeit. 

on this side of. 

au-ddif, 

on the other s^e of. 

au-<it’!isus, 

above. 

au~des8ous, 

below. 

au’devant, 

before. 

nu-den'it-rc, 

behind. 

d c6(e\ 

by, beside. 

hjknr. 

near the edge of. 

d relour. 

against, in return. 

aux depend, 

at the expense. 

d force. 

by strength of. 

aux environs, 

near about. 

an grand regret, 

to the great regret of. 

d regard, 

as to. 

d I'inspi, 

unknown to. 

d rexception, 

excepted. 

d mows, 

for less, or under. 

d Ja reserve, 

reserving only, excepting. 

d Vabi i, 

secure from. 

d I'entour, 

round about 

d I'exchision, 

excluding. 

d Vopposite, 

opposite to. 

an lieu, 

ill^toad of. 

d la fari ur, 

by favour of. 

d la mode. 

attcr tlie manner of. 

rttt inoyen, 

by means. 

au milieu, 

in the miJdle^f. 

au niveau, 

even with. 

aupris, 

by, near. 

au prix. 

at the expense of. 
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au pinly 
uu risqite^ 
a raison, 
rez de 
aw Iravers, 
en dc^pif, ' 
pour Paniour, 
vw-d-t'/s, 


at the peril of. 
at the risk, 
at the rate. 

level with the ground.^ 

through. 

in spite. 

for the sake. 

over-against. 


Besides tlie above, there are three or four that requii-e 
<i befoi'e the succeeding Noun or Pronoun. TJicse are 
jnsque (as far as), Avhich is written because the d 

follows; as, jusqti' it la riviere: as fai' as the river. 
Par rajyport d sii inaison: ^oitli respect ta his housi'. 
Quant h son ai-gent; as for his money. 

IGl. Before you go further, it will be w<>ll for you 
to read.^,over several times these lists of Prepositions. 
Copy them, that is to say, write them dfvwn, many 
times over; so that you may not only know them again 
as soon as they meet yo\u’ eye; but that you may bo 
able to write them correctly, with all their hyphens, 
eHsions, and accents; for these are of as mneh im])ort- 
ance as are the letters of which the words are composed. 
Let it be your constant habit to write in a plain liand. 
Tile best hand-writing is that which It the easiest to 
read; that which can be the- most easil)' read by tlie 
greatest number of persons. Take care to ]mt all the 
tnarhs and accents; for though Frenchnnm, whwi they 
writ!', seldom do it, they ought to do it; and, in your 
case, the omission would, and must, retard your learn¬ 
ing; for the omission really makes, in many eases, 
nonsense of the whole thing tliat you arc writing, 
Des is from the tiine, and Des is of the, or some. Then 
again, A is has, ami a is to. TIic l,A is the, and the i.X 
is there. Tliis is sullicient to show how necessary it is 
not to omit accents. Be.sides, all writing ought to be 
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Awpct in all its parts; and as tlioro is, in tliis case, 
iiot'Jng but more attention required of you, not tp do 
tlie till. '' pi'0])Crly would argue that sort of disiiositioii 
which, I am sure, will never be discovsrcd in my dear 
Eichard. If you have a teaclier, these lists are excel¬ 
lent things as reading lejssons. They contain words 
that are seen in every sentence, and that you cannot 
open your mouth without using. But, whether you 
have a teacher or not, write those lists down several 
times over. 
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LETTER XII. 

ETYMOLOGY OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

My de.\r Richard, 

1 62. Tlie rca.soii wliy words of this part of speech 
arc called Conjunctimis, has been given you in para- 
gmph 39. They connect, or conjoin, or join to(jet]ier, 
words and .scntence.s. They, like advorljs and prepo¬ 
sitions, never change their form; and are, therefore, 
not attended with any particular difficulty. 

16i Some of them are called copulative and others 
cfisjunctivo; the former couple nouns and jn'onouns to¬ 
gether in sense as well as in place; as, the field awl 
the house are sold. The others disjoin them in the 
sense ; as, the field is sold, hut the house is not. TIku'o 
is, perhaps, no great practical utility in this di.stinc- 
tion j but it being a distinction usually made, I have 
just noticed it. Some teachers of Grammar divide 
Conjunctions into six or seven clas.ses; but this is of 
no use, and, therefore, I aiwid it. 

IG'f. A thing much more useful than this is, to 
observe, that the same word is sometimes a Conjunc¬ 
tion, sometimes an Adverb, and sometimes a Preposi¬ 
tion. It is the sense in'which the word is us<;d that 
determines the part of speech to which it belongs. 
Some of the Conjunctions arc simjjlo; as, cormne (as), 
and some compound; as, aa lieu de (instead of). A 
phrase of ct)nsiderable length is fropiently no more 
than one Conjmielion; as, pose:., le ens qite, which may 
be translated into English by the simple word suppose'. 
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I^OSER is to lay down. So that the whole of the phrase 
ifi iins this: lay doimi the case that. Wo, for instance, 
say, lu. English, suppose that the enemy declare war. 
The French say, poses les cos que rmiiiemi declare lat 
guerre. But tliey can say, as well as we, supposes que: 
And we can say, as well as they, suppose the case that. 

1C5. When a Conjunction, an Adverb, or a Prepo¬ 
sition, consi.sts of .several words, you must take care 
how you give to each of the words the meaning which 
it would have in its distinct state. They sometimes 
havt' this mpaniug, but they more frequently have not. 
For instance, we have in English this Conjunction, as 
well as, and we use it thus: I was drunk as well as 
you. But what is there axil liei-e? ITere is so.<*ietliing 
very had, bvit nothing at all well. Wo know tJlat 
these three words, taken together, mean in like 'otmmer 
with, m-, in like deyree icilh. But wdien wc find, in 
French, aussi hicn que, we arc aj)t to give to each word 
its separate meaning, and then they arc, also well that, 
which is not their meaning. They mean the same as 
our as icftl a.s. 

1 (i6. I shall now insert the pi-iucipal part of the 
Conjunctions in aljdiabetical order, with the English 
against each. 


a cause, que, 
a cause de, 
u condition que, 
a dire vrai, 
a Jill que, 
ajin de, 
ainsi. 
ainsi que, 
a peise, 
apri's ipie, 
apres ceta, 
apres lout, 
a propos. 


because. 
becaii.se of. 
on coniliiion that, 
to spe^k the trutli. 
to the enil that, 
ill order to. 

thus, therefore, accordingly, so. 

like, likewise. 

liardlv, scarcijy. 

after. 

after that. 

after all, upon the whole, 
by-the-by. 
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quel propoe^ 

wherefore, or to what end. 

a moms gue, or r/e, 

anless. 

h hi r<//’iVc, 

indeed, in truth. 

attenda giie^ 

whereas, seeing that. 

au cas quBf^ 

in case that. 

aussit 

(nissi fjicn ^we, 

also. 

as well a*^. 

au lieu de. 

instead of. 

nutant que^ 

as much as. 

au resta^ 

as for the rest. 

aussifut que^ 

as soon as. 

aidant gite^ 

avant t/tf, > 

■ before. 

avanf qne de^ i 

hien ei/teiida quCy 

i 

it being understood that. 

bien loin de. 

fiir from, so far from. 

bien que^ 

though. 

Cf/r, 

for. 

c'est-h-^ire^ 

that is to say. 

c'esi pour quot^ 

therefore. 

dest a dire quCy 

that is to say that. 

dest pouTy 

it is for. 

cela guey 

that that. 

ce/a e'/anty 

that being the case. 

cela efaiif ninsi, 

it being thus. 

ce n'esf pas quCy 

not but. 

cepeudanty 

however, in the meanwhile. 

coimney 

as, whereas. 

comme. si. 

as if, as though. 

comme par extmplCy 

as for example. 

d"avcordy 

done, agreed. 

d'ailleurSy 

^besides, otherwise. 

d'autaut quCy 

fur us much as, whereas, bccauiie. 

d'uutani plus quCy 

so much the more as. 

de I'aufre cuf<^y 

on the other hand. 

de inaniere guCy 

in such manner that. 

de lue ue gue. 

as, just as. 

de u.cmCy * 

ill like manner. 

de }iluSy 

moreover, besides. 

dcpuisy 
dcpuis gnCy 

since. 

• since tliat. 

des quCy 

from the time that. 

de sori^. guCy 

so that. • 

d'oii vieut-il quBy 

whence comes it that. 

doiiCy 

then, tliereforc. 

en affendanty 

in the meantime. 

en attendant guey 

0 till, until that. * 
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en ras r/ue^ 

in ca»o that 

encore que, 

a1tb(»u^h, besides that . 

en eO'ety 

in effect, indeed. 

cnjin, 

finally, at last. 

en tani r/wc, 

as, inasineich n«. 

en tout caSy 

however, let it be as it wliL 

enauite^ 

then, afterwards. 

en un mofy 

in a word^ 

et. 

and. 

ei puiSy 

and besides. 

i7 eet vrai qitCy 

it is true tiuit 

fen convieriSy 

I g:rant it 

joint quCy 

add to that that. 

maiHy 

but. 

mais^usaiy 

but also. 

mats encorcy 

but besides. 

mats iheiKCy 

but even. 

trieme^ 

even. 

ma !« proposy 

out of place. 

neanmoinSy 

nevertheless. 

rth 

nor, neither. 

ni plus ni moinsy 

neither more nor less. 

nouohstaut qnCy 

notwithstanding that. 

non jtiuSy 

neither. 

non plus (piCy 

no more than. 

non que> 7iun pas que. 

not but. 

no7i seuknienfy 
oUy or ou Hetty 

not only. 

or else. 

outre celuy | 

outre qtfe, ) 

parce qttCy 

besides that 

because. 

par consvcfuenty 

consep,uently. 

par quelle ratsoUy 

for what reason. 

pendant qm\ 

wluiht. 

post z /e ('as quCy 

put the case that 

pour cel cjl'ety 

h>r this purpose. 

pour couclusiony 

to cuit^lude. 

pour lorsy 

tlu-n. 

pour quoiy 

why, wherefore. 

pourvu quCy 

jirovided tlmt. 

puisy 

then. 

quandy ) 

qnand inontCy > 

though, althoagb. 

iptand lien maney ^ 
quoiqucy 

•ft •, f 

although. 

however it may bo. 

quoiqu il en sotty ^ 

be the consequeuce what it will- 
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Sans, sans que, 1 

sans doute, 

sans mcntir, 

savoir, 

si, 

si bien qtte, 
si re n’at que, 
sinon, • 
si-t6t qua, 
supposes que, 
sur tout, 
sur quoi, 

sur ces entrefaites, 
tant que, 

tant s'en faut que, 
telleinent que, 
toute/ois, 

'-toutes tes fois que, 
vu que. 


without. 

without doubt. 

truly, with trutli. 

to wit. 

if, whether. 

insomuch that. 

except (hat. 

if not, or else. 

as soon as. 

suppose that. 

above all, especially. 

whereupon. 

in the meanwhile. 

while these things were a-doing. 

as much as, asenany as. 

so far from it. 

in such a manner that. 

yet, for all that. 

every time that. 

seeing that. 


167. Conjunctions’govern wot^es of verbs; that is to 
say, sc»mo Conjunction.s have one mode after them, and 
some anotlier mode; but tlie full explanation of this 
matter must be left till I come to Letter XXVII., in 
which I shall treat of the Syntax of Conjunctions. 
The above list contains the far greater part of the Con¬ 
junctions. You will obsei-ve, that many of these 
words are, as I observed before, sometimes Prepo¬ 


sitions and sometimes Adverbs. The words of these 


two last parts of speech are few in number, compared 
with the others, the Articles and Pronouns excepted; 
and, therefore, they may be all written down many 
times over without much labour. You will observe, 
that these ai’e words incessantly recurring; that there 
can hardly ever be a .sentence without one or more 
of them in *it; and that the sooner you become 
acquainted with them all, the bett(;r. As I observed 
in the case of the Prtqiositions, take care, in writing* 
the words, to put tdl the hyjihens, elisions, and accents. 
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My dear Richard, 

168. You have now gone through the whole of the 
Etymology. The object of this part of the Grammar 
has beeu to teach you to distinguish one sort of woi-ds, 
or jmrt of speech, from each of the others; and also to 
teach you how to make the several changes in the 
spelling of the words. The Syntax, whe« you come to 
it, will teach you how to choose your words in tjie 
making of sentences, and also how to place them. As 
yet you cannot know how to write French correctly; 
howto make a French sentence; but, before you go 
anyfnrth(!r, I shall give you an Exercise in Parsing, 
which will lead you to reconsider what you have 
learned. 

169. To Parse, is to put into parts. It comes from 
the Latin word pars, wlych means part. There is a 
French word, parsemer, which means, to scatter, or put 
asunder. And this word, to parse, is used by gram¬ 
marians to denominate the act of taking the words of a 
sentene(^, one by one, and writing against each the 
part of speech that it belongs to. Thus: I write a letter 
to you. I is a personal pronoun; write is a verb; a 
is an article; LErrER is a noun; to is a pi-eposition; 
YOU is a pt'rsonal pronoun. The same sentence in 

. French would be, Je vous ecris une lettre. Tlie je and 
'vous are personal pronouns; eoris is a verb; une is 
an’article; lettre is a mmu; and, you see, there is no 
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prcpositfmi; for in this caso roxn moans to you. 
can the sjiuio thing witliont the 2 >rei>osition^^ I 
Vi-ile yon a letter. But we cannot say, I yon write a 
letter. Those latter remarks do not, liowevcr, belong 
to tlic .subject immediately bcfoi’c us, though thcj' may 
serve to make an opening and to smooth the way to 
the Syntax. Before you go any further, look again at 
paragrajdi 43, and attend well to wliat you find there. 
As 'you proceed in this work of pareing, I bog you 
to try yourse'f in the manner pointed out in iiaiu- 
graph 42. • 

170. I shall now give you a scries of sentences to 
parse. They*'will be of very simple construction. I 
shall give the French as well as the Engli.sh of cacli 
sentence. The first sentence I shall pai-se myself; 
and you will proceed with the rest, and go jmtiently 
through the whole of the .sentences, taking word by 
word, writing them down, and writing against them 
in the manner that you will fiml in the example that I 
am about to give you. You have been told before, 
that j'ou are never to cxjicct that a jihrase, however 
short it may be, is to be translated from one language 
into the other, word for word. You will now see that 
this is the case. I shall mark these little exerci.scs A, 
B, C, and .so on; in order that I may easily refer you to 
them, if necessary. ^ When you hav^e gom; through oin^ 
of these litlle exercises, you ought, when; you have any 
doul)t, to look at the Dictionary. It will tell ymu 
whether you have done the Exercise 2 n'oj)orly. But 
look well at each W'ord before you write against it. 
Consider well its moaning and tin; function it performs 
in this particular case. One exercise done with caro^ 
is worth a thousand done carelessly. ‘ 
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-^A. Ee Serin est» flpres Ic | The Cniir\n’is, after*theN?«;lit- 
Foiscau qni chantc le ! inhale, Ihe bird which sirijjs the 
luieujc, kiet qui a la voix la plus j best, and which has the 8(ron^e>t 
Ibrte: irappiend aiscinent, quandj voice; it learns easily, when it 
il est joiiiie. :i parler, et a siffler! is yoiinp, t<#talk, and to whistle* 
<les airs do llugeolet; ce qu'il fait | tunes of the flageolet; which, 
plus ficileincnt que le I'in^on, et j it does tr.<;ro readily than the 
il le fait mioux. | Chadinch, apd it does It better. 


Ley 

Serhy 

esty 

aprhy 

hy 

JU)S!iifjnoly 

oiseaUy 

tjni, 

<'h<lHf€y 

mieuxy 

ety 

<)uiy 

<ly 

hy 

VOiXy 

la plnSy 

forte.y 

'Jly 

(ipprendy 

aisementy 

tjuancly 

tly 

fSty 

jennCy 

d. 

porleVy 

d. 

sijter, 

desy 

airsy 

<ky 

'jloppohty 
ce qxfy 


Article. 

1 The, 

I Article. 

noun. 

1 Canary, 

1 noun. 

verb. 

1 ' 1 

j verb. 

preposition. 

after, j 

i picjiosition. 

article. 

the, ! 

article. 

npiin. 

Nightingale,! 

noun. 

article. 

the, 

article. 

noun. 

bird, 

noun. 

relative pronoun. 

which, 

relative pronoun, 

verb. 

sings, 

vefb. 

article. 

the, 

article. 

adverb. 

host, 

adverb. 

conjunction. 

and. 

conjunction. 

relative pronoun. 

which, 

relative pronoun. 

verb. 

has, 

verb. 

article. 

the. 

article. 

noun. 1 

adverb. ^ 

strongest, 

adjective. 

adjective. ^ 

voice. 

noun. 

pronoun. 

It, 

pronoun. 

verb. 

learns, 

verb. 

adverb. 

1 easily, 

adverb. 

adverb. 

' when, 

a<lvcrb. 

))roiiouii. 

I**. 

pronoun. 

verb. 

! 

verli. 

adjective. 

1 joung. 

adjective. 

])ivpO:)ition. 

1 to, 

pieposiiion. 

verb. 

talk, ^ 

verb. 

conjunction. 

and, 

conjunction. 

pretKisition. I 

■ to, 

preposition. 

verb. 1 

1 whisile, 

verb. 

article united with'y | 

j tunes, 

noun. 

preposition. I 



noun. 1 i 

of, 

preposition. 

prepo.silion. J . 

' Ihe, 

article. 

noun. 1 

flageolet. 

1 noun. 

pnuiomi. j 

which, 

^ relative pronoun. 

pronoun. I 


p.onuun. 
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fait, 

verb. 

does, 

verb. 

plus, « 

adverb. 

more, 

adverb. 

facilementy 

adverb. 

readily. 

adverb. 

<y«e, 

conjunction. 

than, 

conjunction. 


article.• 

the, 

article. 

. Pingon, 

noun. 

Chaffinch, 

noun. 

ety 

conjunction. 

and, 

conjunction. 


pronouy. 

it. 

pronoun. 

ley 

pronoun. 

does, 

verb. 

fatty 

verb. 

it. 

pronoun. 

mieuxy 

adverb. 

better, 

adverb. 


171. If you examine well the words of these two 
little pieces of writing, the examination will show you 
a great deal as to the difference in (lui two lajKjmiyen. 
Look at the clo.sing parts, for instance. The French 
say, U le fai\ niieux; that is, lie does it better; but w'e 
say, it' does it better. The Ganavy-bird is a be in 
E7’euch, and an if in English; and you see Jhe French 
p>it the words in an ordSr very different from that 
which we emjdoy. 

17-. Now jn-oceed in the same way with the little 
pieces of French and Engli.sh which follow here. They 
In'ue been .selected for their clearne.ss and simplicity. 
The English and French both are given, in order that 
you may compare the one with the other. The tinns- 
lation is not elegant, but as literal as it could be made 
without making the English a sort of broken Enylish. 
Instead of saying, “ The Canary-bird is, after the 
“ Nightingale, the bird which sings the best, and 
“ w'hich has the slrongest voice: ” instaid of this, it 
might have been thus; “Except the Nightingale, the 
“ Canary is the best singing-bird, and has the strongest 
“voice.” This would have been rather ZieWer 
but in order to make the matter as little difficult as 
possible for you, the tran.slatiou has been made, an' 
nearly as I could well mal^e it, word for word;.but 
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J'nt, you see, it is not word for .word, even, in this 
simjs'e instance. 

173. The way to proceed with the following sentcmce 
is precisely that which has been jnsi» pointed out in* 
paragraph 170. And let me bog of you not to dxir^ 
this business over, but go patiently through it, writing 
down, in a plain hand, all the seiitonces, Englisli as 
well as French; and when you have -parsed one of the 
sentences, examine it by the Dictionary, to see whether 
what you have done be correctly done. Paragraphs 
42 and 43 (amtain niattcu* which you should now have 
fresh in your mind. Read, therefore;, those two para¬ 
graphs again very attentively, and, while you ai*e at 
ycnir work of parsing, act according to what u stated 
in those^aiiigraphs; for, nnless yon attend to tljat, 
your parsing cannot be correct, and you will not jirofit, 
in the degree yon ought to profit, from your labour. 


n. O'est (iu iiom I.atia, Lii- 
cintola, qu’on a forme le i»om do 
Uossif^nol. Ci'tte ctymologie cst 
heaucoup meilleure qiie toutes 
celled doniices sur le iiom do cet 
oiseau. 

C. I.e ciiardoiuieret es6 un 
petit oiseau, qui a le bee de figure 
coniiiue, bliuiclaUrc. II est plus 
petit qne le nioineau; le soniinet 
de sa teto est noir, ses uiachoires 
sent blunclies, de inOmc quo le 
derribre do aa tote. 

D. Lo chant de I’alouette est 
trcd <UvertidsatU; 11 est vari6; 
les IkmuoIs et los bequarres t»y 
distingueut tres-bicii. 

K. Les cliatnps ouverts out, 
coninie les jardiiis, lours fruits par- 
ticuliers a ebaquo saison de rnnnde. 

F. Les abeillcs, ou mouches a 
miel, suul d'uu graud pruUt u^la 


It is from the Latin name 
Luciniola that we have formed 
the name Kossignol. This ety¬ 
mology is niucli better than all 
those given ou the name of this 
bird. 

The goldfinch is a small bird, 
which has the beak of a conical 
sliape, and whitish. It is smaller 
tlian the sparrow; the top of its 
head is black, its gills are white, 
the same as the back of its head. 

Tlie singing of the lark is very 
plea'^ing; it is varied; the Ils 
flat atirl the Bs sharp are distin¬ 
guished iu it very easily. 

I'ho open fields have, like the 
gardens, their particular fruits at 
each season of the year. 

Bees are of great use in a liouse, 
on account of the honey, the wax, 
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mai-^on, par le miel, la circ et Ic^ 
essuiins quVIles donnent: elles 
lie coOtent lieu a nourrir, et lie 
deniaiident qne qnelques soins. 

(r. Le ver h sole, I’une dcs plus 
riches et des ]>lUs surpreiiaiites 
prothictions de la nature. n’otl’i'C 
pas moins que^ les abeillcs^ de 
i’utile, de ragreable,*et menie du 
merveilleux. 

H. Comnie aliment ordinaire, 
conime assaisoniieinent, comme 
retnede, le lait est d'uti e'ccellent 
produit. 

I. Le jardina^ rcunit toutes 
les operations de Ta^riculturc, 
inais sous un rapport plus cir- 
con<«crit et plus agreable: car il 
e.Nige des connaisances particu- 
liercs et Vics-eleiulues. 

J. I.‘exerci<*e de la chasse nc 
pent etre, comme tout autre, que 
favorable a la saute; e’est IVx- 
ercice le plus sain pour le corps, 
et le repos le plus agreable pour 
I'esprit. 

K. Le eheval est cclui dc 
tons les aniiraux qui, avec une 
grande taille, a le plus d’e'e- 
gancfe et de proportion dans les 
parties du corps. C’est le plus 
nccpss.iire, le plus noble de tous 
les auiniaux dom&^tiquos. 

L. L'une est d’un tcmjtera- 
ment melsncolique, patient et 
laborieux, mais fort-obstiiu;; il 
porte des fardeux con.siderables 
pour s.'i grosseur: il tiro a la 
charrette, et a la charnie duns 
les terres legeres: il vit de pen, 
et ne cofite pr(*.squG ricn a nourrir. 

M. Les befps a laiuc sont bs 
bestiaux qui font le } lus de pioiit 
par leur fecoiulifo, leur toisi.n, 
kur chair, leur lait, leur grais'e, 
leurs peaux. Un troujreau est 
lame d’uue iernic. 


■ and the swarms (hat (hoy product 
I they cost nothing to'kecp, iflid 
want nothing but a little citfc. 

The silk-worm, one of the most 
I rich and most surprising produc-' 
i (ions of nature, oflers, not le-^s 
I than bees, that which is U'^eful, 

I agreeable, and even wonderful. 

As ordinary food, as an ingre- 
I dient, as a remedy, milk is an 
article of great value. 

Gardening unites all the opera¬ 
tions of agriculture, but in a way 
more compact and much more 
pleasing; for it rcipiires know¬ 
ledge at once minute and very 
extensive. 

Tlie exercise of bating cannot 
I but be, like every Mer, favour¬ 
able to licalth; it is the exHci>c 
! the most hf‘altl»y for tlie hoily, 
and the relaxation the most agree- 
aldc for the mind. 

The horse is, of all animals, 
that which, with a large frame, 
has the most ekgance and jiro- 
portion in the pails of the body. 
It is the imM necessary, the 
most noble, of all domestic ani¬ 
mals. 

The a.ss is of a glnotny tenijier, 
patient and laborious, Imt verv 
obstinate; he carrie.s largo bur¬ 
dens for his hiy.e; lie dr.ius tiie 
cart, and (he pbiugh in li^ht 
lands: he lives upon little, and 
costs scarcely aiiylliing to keep. 

I- Sheep arc (he animals which 
I yiehl the grealt'^L pn.lit, lrt>m 
their fetundity, ihcir fleece, tlndr 
' fi’sh, their milk, their fat, their 
I skins. A ilociv is tlie soul of 
^ a ^arm. 
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LETTER XIV. 

ItRLATING TO THE GENDERS OP NOUNS, AND TO TIIe' 

CONJUGATIONS AND THE IRREGULARITIES OF VERBS. 

Mv DEAR Richard, 

174. T now come to those cumbrous masses of words, 
which, if they had been introduced before, would have 
wholly brotcii asunder that chain of instruction which 
I wished to keep entire. In paragraphs 04 and 0-5 I 
tm.t o^?, as you will recollect, what 1 liad/urther to say 
on the Ge.n»ers op Nouns; and you will also iTcollect 
that, in j)aragra 2 )hs 121 ami 122, T imt off wh.it I had 
further to say on the ten Conjugations op Regular 
Verbs, and on the Irregular Verbs. If you now 
read again [laragrajdi 122, it will not be necessary for 
me to say, in this jilaco, anything further resiiecting 
my reasons for having thus jio.stponed the details ujion 
the.se three subjects. These details I shall now give, 
under the three hi.'ads just- named; and I call the.so so 
many tasks, because this word imjilies a rather labori¬ 
ous alfair. Indeed, that which you will lind jiointed 
out by tills letter is niere hihoitr for the hainl, the ci/e, 
and the meniory. The tlenders of Nouns hdunijed to 
the Etymology of Nouns; the (tmjligations and Irre¬ 
gularities of \''erb.s hu’omjcd to the Etymology of A’ei'bs; 
and the ■pruiciples i-elafing to them were sulliciently 
dwelt on in the [iroper jilaces: but the ildails, the 
lists, the mere inemorij part, could not bo gone into 
there, without making, in your study of jirinciples, 
cltasms too wide. Having gone tliiough the Etyiuo- 
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logy of .all the sorts of words, or parts of speech, wfc 
come to a proper place for iiitrodiiciug these details; 
for, tliough they arc mattei-s for the memoi-y only, they 
ought to be pretty well secured before we go further 
iu advance. When we have secured them we shall 
enter upon tlie. Syntax; and shall find it, I trust, a 
matter of pleasure rather tJian of toil. 

175. Our first task is, then, the ascertaining of the 
Genders op Nouns. Now read paragraydis from 54 to 
05, both inclusive, carefully through. When you have 
done that, look attentively at paragiaph 04 once more; 
for I am now going to give you a specimen of my way 
of going to work as I have described it in this last- 
montio»i<!d paragraph. I shall begin with letter A of 
tlte Dictionary; that is to say, with the beginning. I 
.shall, in giving you this specimen, take some nouns 
that begin with that letter. Then take some that 
begin with B; and so on, till I have gone through the 
alphabet. 

175. The Task is, siinjdy that of writing down in 
alphabc'tieal order, iu a little blank book, all the nouns 
iu the language; and just putting le or la before each, 
according tti the gender. Ilf the Dictionary you will 
find against each noun s. m. or s. J'., that is to say, 
gubstantii-e (or noun) masculine; or suhsttlntive (or 
noun) feniinine. And when you write the nouns in 
your book, you wfll put before each the le or the 
la according as you find the noun to be a masculine or 
a feminine. 

177. But you cannot go through the whole of the 
Dictionary precisely iu this way; for, if the noun 
begin with a vowel, or with an h mute, the dolinitc 
article for both (jeaders is V. /Therefore, in these eases, 
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t?iat is to say, as to the nouns beginning with n, e, i, o, 
M, and h lunte, you must use the indefinite article, vn 
or ime. 

178. Then, again, there are some nouns which begin 
with a vowel, and which have neither plural nor 
singular; as, argent. We cannot say nn argent. So 
that, ill such a case as this, the best way will lie to 
put tile adjective good {bon or bonne) before the noun; 
and that will very plainly mark the gender. 

170. There are, besides, some few nouns that are 
plund and never shigular; as, vkree, victuals. Now, 
the plural definite article, fei, is for both genders. In 
such cases, also, you must put the adjective, as in the 
ease of argent; and thus you will, of course, wnite, dn 
bmi argent, do bans vivres; but, when yon have to 
write down tmter and snuffers, you will write de bonne 
eau, and de bonnes inoucliottes. 

180. I have not put the English opposite the French. 
It is of no use in this case. It can only add to the 
laboui', and thereby cause a loss of time. The object 
is to get the gendei’s of the nouns wa;ll fixed in your 
memory; and for the doing of this there is nothing 
like the loriting of the thing dovm. But, let me now 
give the little specimen that I have been talking of; 
and, w'heik I have done that, I have another remark or 
two to make on the subject. 


A. B. 

nnauno: an alder tree, de bon babcurre. 
une anne: an ell. la babine, 

do bun argent. le bae. 


C. 

la capote, 
la caqne. 
le coutean. 


le daim. 
Ic (lamas, 
la ^anse. 


E. 

de bonne eau. 
une dbauebe. 
un c'blauis.seinent. 


F. 

de bon froment. 
la framboise 
lo frainboisier. 
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Cx. 

IT. 

I. 

le Rcnre. 
la gazette, 
le gollc. 

de bennes hardes. 
la baclie. 
le b.aricot. 

une image, 
une intrigue, 
un interpri'te. 

J. 

L. 

M. 

la jeunesse 
le jcune. 
le jeu. 

le livro: the book. 

. la livre: the ftound. 
d'etriotes liinites. 

le mot. 
le mag.izin. 
de b.mi matcriaux. 

N. 

O. 

. P. 

le nain. 
la nageoire. 
la naUaance. 

un ceil, 
un ojuf. 
une oie. 

la pomme 
la poire, 
le puits.^ 

Q. 

E. 

S. 

la qnaiche. 
le qu:\(laut. 

Ja qaarte. 

le renard. 

U recompense, 
la re'colto. 

la source, 
le aonge. 
le sourcii. 

T. 

U. 

V. 

le tabac. 
la table, 
la taclie. 

une urne. 
un usage. 

une usance. 

le vacarme. 
de longues vaciincea. 
la vanne. 

T. 

Z. 


une yeuse. 

le zain. 
le zble. 
la zibelina 



181. In paragraphs 178 a«il 179, T directed you 
take the adjective good {bon or bo^is, bonne or boiumn ); 
hut in some coses this adjective would mako, nonsense 
of the phra.se. It is very well to say, de bon haheurre, 
good buUermilk; but it would be nonsense to siiy, do 
boiinc.s varances, good holidays. Therefore I have put 
longues before vacances, whioh denotes the gender as 
clearly as the adjective homines would do it. 

182. You will ob.serve, that I hav<! merely gi\ cn a 
specimen under each letter of the aljdiabet. I havii 
not tai.en the nouns which stand fir.st under e:jeh 
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l('U(>v; Imt jytm will li< ;'in at the first noun under A, 
iind ill writ!' down i i-ery one in tlie order in whieli 
you Iind it in the Dielionaiy. Observe, however, that 
whc'rc l!i(' same noun lias several distimt iiiyuijiaitioiis, 
iind i.s tlii'i-efore rofieiiled .several tiine.s in tlie Diction- 
iiry, a.s in the case of ilie noun 7iio(, you need write the 
word down but once; unless, indeed, .as is soinetinn s 
tlie case, the siinio noun, th.at is to .say, a noun con- 
•si.sting of the .sanu' letters, .and tlio.se letters placed in 
file same order, be masculine in cme seme, and feminine 
■in another. J'liis is the case ■with regard to the two 
nouns wliich stand first under the letter A in the fore¬ 
going specimens; and also in the case of the two first 
nouii.s under the letter L. Wlicii this is* the e#se it 
will be useful to write down tJic EnyViah of the wordsi, 
as I have done in the two cases just pointed out. 

183. Now, this is the task; and some labour it cer¬ 
tainly does require; but it does not require any gi-cat 
degree of labour. The whole of the nouns may be 
written down, in this way, in six days. But when I 
had written the whole down upon paper of the common 
size, 1 copied them into a little book, made of very thin 
paper, three inches long a»ul two wide. I divided the 
jiagi'H of this book each into two columns, and each 
column had about thirty nouns. This little book was 
always ahoat 'nie. It went into my pocket-book, and 
did not, perhap.s, wi'igh the tweutictti part of an ounce. 
.Sitting, walking, riding; whatever my .situation, I 
could always refer to my little book in a moment. 
This m.'thod is, therefore, the one that 1 beg you ti> 
))U|'.sue. Once more li't me remind you of the necc.s- 
'tiity of wriling down the words correctly. You must 
not,omit any of the accents; for they, as you have seen 
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before, are, in .some case.s, of as much importance .as tlic 
letters. Write in a^j/aiw hand. Writing may he neat 
and plain, though very small, which yours must be 
when you com# to put the nouns into the little book 
before mentioned. 

184. Having j)erformed this task, which may jios- 
sibly requin; ten days to do it well, and to mak*; yotir 
little book in a very neat manner, you will proceed to 
the next task ; but before you do this, sj)end two dnyn 
in reading through all the foregoing thirteen LErrEKS; 
because, by the end of the ten days, whifh tlu; li.st of 
nouns will demand, it will be necessary to bring your 
mind liack to the previous jiait of the Grammivi’. Hav¬ 
ing imd carefidly tlirough tlic wliolo of the Grammai- up 
to this place, having taken this I'cview of your labours, 
you will proceed to the next task, which is by no 
means less neee.s.sary, but is much less laboriou.s. 

18.0. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs fonns 
the sul>ject of the seciond task. In paragra])h 118, I 
have ex])lain('d the meaning of the word Conjiiyation, 
and have given you the conjugation of an Eng¬ 
lish Vci-b and of a French V»;rb. In paragraphs 120 
and 121, 1 have spoken of the ten (Jonjuyationa of 
French Verbs, aiid, in paragraph 122, I have sjtokon of 
the Irrer/ulnr Verbs. R(;ad all the.so paragraphs care¬ 
fully through now Pay greixt attention to .all that 
they contain; and*, when you have gone through them 
in this careful manner, you will be ready to eiiter on 
the ten conjugations. 

18G. If I had to make a dictionary, I would make 
but two conjugations; but I must take the Dictionary 
as I find it. It is, however, a matter of little conse¬ 
quence, so that we attend to what wc are about. .'I’he 
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French verbs are, a.s was observed in paragraph 121, 
considered as divided into Im conjugations. These are 
denoted in the Dictionary by the figures 1, 2, 3, and so 
on to 10. You have seen that a French verb takes 
more than thirty dijferCnt forms. These forms &re difler- 
ent according to the different conjugations. You hav(; 
seen that Tkouver (to find) becomes trouve, trouvons, 
trouvez, trowemt. But Acili (to act) becomes, in some 
cases, agis, agissons, agissez, agissent. Tlie clianges in this 
last verb ai’o very different from thos<! in the former 
verb. These two verbs arc said to belong to diifiu'ont 
conjugatiofls, because the changes in one of them ai'e 
different from the changes in the otlievi and if you 
look into the Dictionary you will find the figure T after 
Trouveu, and the figure 2 after Agirj because tile 
former verb is of the first and the latter of the second 
conjugation. [It is not, however, in all dictionaries 
that these indications will be found.] 

187. You will now be ready to ask, what are the 
marks which designate the conjugations; that is to 
say, what is it that makes us say, that this verb belongs 
to such a conjugation, and that that verb belongs to 
such other conjugation 1 * The designating marks ai-e 
/Ac endings of the verbs; and the method adopted has 
been this: to call the verbs ending in er vei'bs of the 
first conjugation, those in ir of the second, in tir of the 
third, in enir of the fourth, in evoir of the fifth, in aire 
of the si.xth, in indre of the sevejith, in ottre of the 
eighth, in nire of the ninth, in dre of the tenth. 

188. But you may say. What is the use of all this 
clg><^ifying 1 Oh ! a great deal of use, as I will now 
'show you. Suppose you have to translate this phrase, 

yotk j'lnd a sheep; you wrjto, vous trouvez uu moutou; 
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then this phrase, you act well; you, if you paid no 
attention to conjugation, would wiite, vous agiz hien. 
But, knowing by its ending that agir is of the second 
conjugation, and having learned the manner of making 
the changes in the verbs of that conjugation, you would 
write, not agiz, but agissez. 

189. What you liave now to do, then, is to learn tho 
manner of making tlie changes in the verbs of all these 
ten conjugatians. In order to teach you this, I shall 
take one verb of each of the ten conjugations, and con¬ 
jugate it all through; that is to say, exhibit it in all 
its forms, from that of the Infinitive Mode to that of 
the Participle, in the same manner that I have exhi¬ 
bited the verb Trouver, in paragraj)!! 118. The verbs 
which I shall take for this purpose arc the following: 


1. Trocveb, 

2. Aoik, 

3. Mkstib, 

4. Veniu, 

5. Devoir, 

6. Fa I RE, 

7. JOISDHE, 

8. Croure, 

9. CuiuE, 

10. Vesuhe, 


to find, 
to act. 
to lie. 
to come, 
to owe. 

to make, or do. 
to join, 
to grow, 
to cook, 
to sell. 


Here is one verb of each of the ten conjugations; and 
if you were to look out these verbs in the Dictionary, 
you wottld find a figure against each agreeing with what 
you see here. (See'the note at end of paragraph 18G.) 
Bear in mind, then, that the verbs of the first conjuga¬ 
tion end in er, those of the second in ir, of tho third in 
tir, the fourth iu enir, the fifth evoir, the sixth aire, the 
seventh oindre, the eighth ottre, the ninth uire, and'ohe 
tenth endre and ondre. 

190. There will be some remarks to make upon ce.ch 
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conjugation, and in order that all may be as plain as 
possible, I shall make one place contain the remarks on 
each conjugation, and shall exhibit a verb regularly 
conjugated on the opposite pagej so‘that when you 
turn over the leaf, you will come to a fresh conjuga¬ 
tion. 

lai. 'FIRST CONJUGATION. Paragraphs 121 
and 122 have explained to you what Irregvlar Verbs 
arej and you are to observe, that tliere are some of 
those of eadi Conjugation. But, besides these irregu¬ 
lars, there are some Utile irregularities in several of the 
verbs of this first conjugation. 

First. When there is a g immediately betSre the 
er, the e is not dropped in those parts of the 
verb which require an o or an o to come after 
the g. In Nager (to swim), for instance, we 
should, if we followed the general rule, say, je 
nagais; but this would introduce the hard 
sound of gais: wo therefore say, jo nageais. 
And in the active participle we say, nageant, and 
not nagant. 

Second. When a question is asked, and the veib 
is immediately followed by the pronoun je, the 
e is changed into an e; as, irmivB-je i Find I ? 

Third. Verbs which end in uyer, oyer, aycr, and 
eyer, are, by some writers, made to change the 
y into i, in those parts of the verb where the y 
comes immediately before an e mute; and there¬ 
fore, instead of je paye (I i>ay), such writers use 
je paie. The verb envoyer (to send) makes en- 
verrai, in the future, and euverrais in the past 
of the subjunctive* 
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Fourth. The verbs .appeler (to call) and (to 
• throw) double the I and the t in tlnwo parts of 
the verb which take an-e mute immediately after 
the I anrf t; as, fappdle, and not fappele; je 
jette, and not je jete. This is the case in a very 
few other, instances. 

Fifth. When the verb ends in cer, the c must 
have a cedille placed under it, when it i.s im¬ 
mediately followed by an a or an o; as, tracer 
(to trace), je tragais, il traga. These in-egulari- 
ties amount to very little; and all the verbs in 
er are to be consider-ed as regular, except Allek 
and PpER. 

Sixth. In the part of the verb which ends with 
a vowel, and which, when a question is asked, is 
followed by il or elle, there must be a < put 
between the verb and the il or elle, with a 
double hyphen; thus, trouve-t-il ? does he find 1 
trouva-t-U i did ho find 1 This is merely for 
the .sake of the sound, which without the t 
would be very disagreeable. 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Trouver, ( To And. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preuta Time. 


Je troure, 
tn troures, 
il trouve, 

I find. 

thou findest 
he finds. 


! vre find. 

! you find. 

' they find. 


Past Imperfeict Time. 


Jo trouvais, 
tu trouvaia, 
il trouvattg 

I found, 
thou foundest. 
ho found. 

nous trouvions, 
vous trouvicz, 
ils trouvaicnt 

we found, 
you found, 
they found. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Jo trouvai, 
ta trouvoa, 
il trouva. 

I found, 
thou roundest 
he found. 

nous trouvftmoa, 
vous trouvates, 
ils trouvbrcnt 

] we found. 

^‘ou found. 
Ithey foui)gJ. 


Future Time. 


Je trouveral, 
tu trouveru^ 
il trouvera. 

t shall find, 
thou shalt find, 
he shall find. 

nous trouverons, 
vous trouvercz, 
ils trouveitint 

1 we shall find. 

• you Rhall find. 

' they shall find. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 


Jo trouve, 
tu trouves, 
il trouve, 

I may find, 
thou mayest find, 
he may find. 

nous tpouvlons, 
vous trouvicz, 
ils trouvent, 

we may find, 
you may find, 
they may find. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Jo trouverals, 
tu trouveruis, 
il trouverait 

1 I should find. « 

thou sbouldest find. 

1 he should find. 

nous trouverions, 
vous trouveriez, 
ils trouveraient. 

we should find, 
you should find, 
they sliould find. 


Past Perfect Time, 


Je trouvasse, 
tu trouvasses, 
il trouvttt* 

I might find, 
thou mightest find, 
he might find. 

nous tronvasslons, 
vous trouvassiez, 
ils trouvasslut, 

we might find, 
you might find, 
they might find. 


IMPERATIVE MODE 


trouve, 
qu^ ti'ouve, 

find. 

let him find. 

trouvons, 
trouvez, 
qulls trouvent;, 

let us find, 
find. 

let them fiind. 


PARTICIPLES. 

trOQvant, || finding; 
truuvd, «il found. 
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192. SECOND CON^GATION. Tho verbs of 
this conjugation end (in their infinitive mode) in ir. 
There are, however, two other conjugations which end 
' in ir; namely, the third and the fourth, as yon have 
"seen in paragraph 189. But these two end in tir and 
enir. Of the second conjugation, the verb on the 
following page is one. There are about 200 verbs of 

this second conjugation.-In the Subjunctive Mode 

a que is understood always; as, que fagisse, that I 
may act. This matter will be fully explained in 
Letter XXIV., where I shall show how^the French 
supply the place of these little woi’ds.—It may be 
ureful to add a word or two here about the parti¬ 
ciples. The active participle, as trouvant, agissant, 
never changes its form [see, however, paragiuph 436]; 
but the passive pai'ticiple does change its form in 
some cases. Troiive, for instance, is the passive parti¬ 
ciple of the verb Trouver; but this jiarticijde is some¬ 
times trouve, at othei’s trouves, at others trouvee, and 
at othcre trouvees. When the passive particijde ought 
to change its form, and when it ought not, is not 
to be learned by us without great attention. This 
matter, which is of the first importance, I shall treat 
of fully in the Syntax of Verbs, in Letter XXIII. Tho 
changes in the form of the passive particijilc are not 
given in the conjugations, because the participle is not 
always subject to change. The changes depend upon 
the construction of the sentence in which the participle 
is used; and you have not y<it come to the construction 
of sentences. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Agir, tl To Act 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

J'Rgis, I I act ]{ nous ajri^ns, I we act. 

tu ugia, I thou actest. I vousagissez, I you act 

Uagit 1 he acts. |} ilsagissent ) they act 

Past Imperfect Time* 

j’agissais, [ I acted. [I nous agirainns, | we acted, 

tu ugissais, I thou actedst. vous agihsiez, I you acted. 

ilagissait I he acted. {| 11s agissalent I theyacteA 

Past Perfect Ttm. 

I I acted. |j nous aglmes, I acteA 

tu auis, I thou nctedst vousagites, I youacted.^ 

il agit I he actcA {{ ils ugiieut | they actcA 

FiUure Time. 

j'aglrai, I I shall act, || nous agirons, | we shall act 

tu ugiras, I thou !»halt act vousaxiroz, I you sti.ill act 

ilagira. I lie shall act |{ ilsugiioiit | they shall act 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 


J’aRisse, 
tu ugisscs, 

11 ugissc. 

I may act 
thou inaycst act 
he muy act. 

nou.s agissions, 
T0U9 ttgissicz, 

ils agisseut 

1 wemayact 
you nmy act 

1 tliey may act 


Past Imperfect Time. 


J’apirnis, 
tu agirals. 
il agirait, j 

I should act 
thou shouldest act 
he should act 

nous aglrionsy 
VOU9 aglricz, 

Us agiraient 

1 we should act 
you should uct 

1 tiiey should act 


Past Perfect Time. 


J»ngisse, I 

tu ugissca, 

11 agit, 1 

I might act 1 

thou inightest act 
ho might act 1 

nous agissWinSi 
vous ugi’jsicz, 
t 11s agissciit, j 

1 we might act 
you might net 

1 they might act. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




agissonsi 

let us act 

ael> 

^ril agisse, ] 

act 

let him act 

agissez, 
qu'ils ugissent, 

, act 

1 let them act 


PABTICIPLES. 


aeissant. j i acting, 
agl, *j| actuA 
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193. THIRD COlTJ]|^ATIO]Sr. These are verbs 
in tiv, thongh it ought w be observed that there are 
acnm of tlie verbs of the second conjugsition wliich end 
■ in tir. Ilowevct, tliis can produce no mistake, Ix^cause 
• I shall here subjoirf a list of all the verbs of this con¬ 
jugation.—Therje are THIRTEEN of them; and they are 
as follows; 


Comeniir^ 

t<tconsent, 

; Res$tntirt 

to give the lie. 

, ifewor/tr, 


to clear the table. 

; .Vcntir, 


to He. 

1 A'ert'tr, 

Partir., 

to set out. 

! Rfp^ntir^ (S«) 

Pretsentir^ 

to foresee. 

j A’o/tir, 

Repartir^ 

to set out again. 


to resent, 
to so out agaia 
to feel, 
to serve, 
to repent. 

. to go out 


You will se§ that several of these verbs are derived 
from others of them; as, repartir comes from parlir. 
*"i' have, however, placed them here in alphabetical 
order.—I must also observe that the English is not, in 
these cases, always a full translation of the French. 
Sentir, for instance, means, sometimes, to smell; and 
repartir, with the accent, means to divide or distribute, 
while without the accent {repartir} it means to reply, 
U) out again. —But these matters you will soon 
become well acquainted with by those frequent re¬ 
ferences to the Dictionary which will be required when 
you come to translate. At present you have more to 
do with the forms of words, and with the changes in 
those forms, than with the various meanings of words. 
—Paragraph 115 should be read with attention. The 
obseiwations which it contains relative to the manner 
of using the vxill, sltall, and •so forth, apply to all the 

conjugations.-Small letters have, at the beginning of 

words, been used as much as possible, instead of capiikls, 
in order to save room, 
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THIRD COK^GATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Mentlr, « To Ue. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

je mens, I lie. nous mentons, we lie. 

tiimcns, thoullest vousmentez, you lie. 

il ment, he lies. Us mentcnt, they lie. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

Je mentals, Hied. nous mentions, welled, 

tumentais, tbouliedst vou^incntiex, you lied. 

11 meutait, • he lied. ils meutaieut, they lied. 

Past Perfect Time, 

Je mentis, Hied. nousmentlmcs, 1 we lied, 

tu mentis, thou liedst vous mentltcs, T you lied, 

ilmcntlt, helled. ilsmeutirent, { thcylical 

Future Time, 

jementiruf, I shall lie. I nous mentirons, I we shall lie. 

tumentiru^ thou slinit lie. vous mentirez, I you sliatl lie. 

ilmentira, ho shall lie. ilsmentiront, 1 they shall lie. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

jemente, I may lie. nous mentions, we may He. 

tu mentes, thou muyest lie. vous rocntic/., you may lie. 

il mente, he may lie. ils mentent, they may lie. 

Past In^erfect Time- 

jementirnis, I should lie. nous mentirlons, we should lie. 

tu mentirals, thou sliouldcst lie. vous lucntiriez, you should lie. 

ii mentiralt, he sliould lie. ils mentiraient, they should Ue. 

Past Perfet Time. 

je mentlsae, I mlffht lie. nous mentissiona, | we mi^ht He. 

tu mcntisscs, thou miuhtest lie. vous meil^issiez, I youiniahtlic. 

il mentit, he might He. ils mcntisscnt, | they might lie. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

mentons, let ns He. 

meiitcz. He. 

qu’ils mentent, let them lie. 


PARTICIPLES. 

mcntnnt, lying, 

meuti, t Hud. 
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CX)NJCOATrON OP REGULAR VERBR 


194. FOUETH CON^GATIOK TLo verbs of 
this eonjugation end in emr; as you see in the ca.se of 
VENiR. There are twentv-four of them, as follows: 


Abstenir^ (S') 
• Appartenir, 
Contenir, 
Contrevenitt 
Convenir^ 
De'tenir, 
fievenir^ 
Dixonvenirt 
Entrdenir^ 
InUrvenir^ 
Maintenir^ 
Obfeniry 


to abstain, 
to bclonjjf. 
to contain, 
to contravene, 
to aiiree ta 
to detain, 
to become, 
to dissent from, 
to keep up. 
to InteiTcfie. 
to maintain, 
to obtain. 


Parvfnir^ 

Pr^oenir. 

Profsenir^ 

Rnenir^ 

y?<»«o«rc#n>, (5e) 

litvenir^ 
Soutenir^ 
A'ottt'cmr, (Se) 
Subvenir^ 
Survtnir^ 

7Vr»>, 

Venir^ 


to succeed, 
to prevent 
to result from, 
to retain, 
to call to mind, 
to come back, 
to sustain, 
to remember, 
to come to the help of. 
to liappciL 
to hold, 
to come. 


Here are, in fact, but two original verbs, all the other 
twenty-two being partly made out of them ; and it is curi¬ 
ous enough, tj>at these two should be the two la^t upon 
the ligt. Every ouo of these verbs expresses something 
" about holding or coming. Abstenir is to hack hold, or 
hold back. Appartenir is to apart hold, or hold apart, 
or, rather, to be held apart. Maixtexir is to ImmI hold, 
or hold fast, or firmly. Inteuvenie is to come between. 
Parvenir is to come by, or at. Pukvexir is to come 
before. This is, too, the meaning of our word ]>rcvent; 
aud hence, in ouo of the prayers of the Liturgy, w<i 
say, “Prevent us, 0 Lord, in all our doing;” that is to 
say, come before us, or lead, cri'guida us.—I observed, in 
paragraph 193, that some of the verb.s, in all these lists, 
had other meanings besides those ex 2 )resaed by the 
English words jmt against them. Such is remarkably 
the case of this verb prevenir, which means (besides to 
prevent) to apprise, to anticipate, to he hefare-hand with. 
Bear this in mmd; for it wilt be of great use to you, 
when you come to translate. 



je viens, 
tu vlens, 
il vient, 


je venais, 
tu venais, 
11 venait 


je Vina, 
tu vina, 
11 vint, 


je vlendral, 
tu vlcndras, 
11 viendra, 


jc vicnnc, 
tu viennes, 
il vicnnc, 


jo vicndrais, 
tu viendrais, 
11 vieudnUt, 


je vinMC, 
tu vinsscs, 
il vint, 


vieins, 

qu’U Vienne, 


fourth conjugatiok. 


165 


fourth conjugation. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Venlr, I To Come. 

indicative mode. 

Present Time, 


I come, 
thou comoat 
he cornea. 


nous venona, 
vous venez, 
11s viennent. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


I came, 
thou earnest 
be came. 


nous venlona^ 
vous venicz, 

lls venalcnt, 


Past Perfect Time. 


I came, 
tliou earnest 
he camo. 


' nous vlnmcs, 
i vous vlntcs, 

: lls vinrent. 


Future Time, 


I shall come, 
tliou shdlt come, 
he shall come. 


noua viendrons, 
vous viendrez, 
lls vlcndront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 


I may come, 
thou mnyest come, 
he may come. 


I nous venions, 
i; vous vonU'Z, 

'' Us vienuent, 


Past Imperfect Time, 


I should come, 
thou shouldcstcomo. 

he should come. 


nonsvlcndrions, 
vous vieiulrlcz. 
ils viendraiciit, 


Past Perfect Time. 


I might conic, 
thou migldcst come, 
he might come. 


nous vlnssions, 
vous vln8..icz. 
Us viussent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


conic. 

let him coma 


venons, 

,, venez, * 

II qu'ils viennent, 


participles. 

Tenant, coniinB. 

venu, come. 


we come, 
you come, 
they come. 


wo came, 
you came, 
they cama 


we came, 
^ou caina 
*they can^- 


wc shall come, 
you shall come, 
they sliall coma 


we may come, 
you niuy come, 
they way come. 


we should come, 
you should come, 
they shoiUd come. 


we might coma 
you might come, 
they might coma 


let US coma 
coma 

let them coma 
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CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


195. FIFTH CONJTOATION. Tliis consi.sts of 
verbs ending in evoir. flicrc are but six of them. It 
•was hardly worth while to make a conjugation of these; 
but it has been, done in the Dictionary which is the 
most in use, and therefore I do it here. These six 
verbs are; 

Apercevoir, (S') I to perceive, [j Percevoir^ I to levy, or collect 

Concei'oift | to conceive, Recevoir^ to receive. 

Devoir, | to owe. [I Redevoir, | to owe again. 

There is the verb deeevoir; but it is not much used.— 
Devoir, the verb conjugated on the following page, is 
a verb of great use. It answers, in many-cases, to our 
mgtit, and in other cases' to our should. Our ought is, 
in fact, a part of the vei'b to owe, and is become ought 
by cdmiption. For instance, “ I ought to write to 
■‘'you,” means, that “I owe the performance of the act of 
“writing to you.” The French phmse would be, “ Je 
“dots vous ccrire;” which is, “ I owe to you to wi-itc.” 
However, you will find more as to this matter when 
you get into the Syntax. Let me, as I have room in 
this place, remind you again of the great advantage of 
writing in a plain hand. You will write those conju¬ 
gations down, as before directed; but if you write in a 
slovenlg hand, you will not place the matter so safely in 
your memory as if you wrote in a plain and neat hand. 
In short, the best manner of doing a thing is, in the 
end, also the least troublesome and the quickest. 
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FIFTH C ONJjP GATlOH. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Devoir, || To Owe. , 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


je dnis, 

Present Time, 

I owe. nous devons, 

we OW& 

tu doia, 

thou owest 

vous devez, 

you owe. 

il doit, 

he owes. 

ils doivent, 

they ow(}. 

je devals, 
tu dcvnti^ 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I owed. 

we owed. 

thou owedst 


you owed. 

il dcyait, 

he owed. 


they owed. 

Je dus, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I owed. 1 nous dflmcs, 

we owed. 

tu (his, 

thou owedst. 

vous dates, 

'«you owed. 

11 dut, 

ho owed. 1 

ils durent. 

' theyowc<^ 

Je (Icvral, 

Future Time, 

I shall owe. 

wc shall owe. 

tu dcvra^ 

thou Shalt owe. 


you shall owe. 

il dcvra, 

he shall owe. 


they shall owe. 

Jc doivc, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

I may owe. 1 nous dcvlons. 

' wo may owe. 

tu doivcs, 

thou inayest owe. 

vous devicz, 

. you may owe. 

11 doive. 

he may owe. 

ils doivent. 

I they may owe. 

Jo dcvrais. 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I should owe. • nous devrions, 

we should owe. 

tu (levrais, 

thou shouldest owe. 

vous dcvrlez, 
ils devraient, 

you should owe. 

il dcvralt, 

he should ow& 

they should owe. 

Je dusse, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I niicht owe. il nous dussiohs. 

wo might owe. 

tu dusscs, 

theu inichtest owe. 1 

vous du'4'ioz, 

you might owe. 

Udm, 

he might owe. > 

1 ils dusscnt^ 

they might owe. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




devons, 

let us owe. 

dois. 

owe. 

devez, • 

owe. 

qu’l/dolve, 

let him owe. 

qu’ils doivent, 

lot them ow< 2 » 


PARTICIPLES. 

(levant, J| onlng. 
(lii, "i owed. 
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CONJUGATION OF SEGULAU VERBS. 


196. SIXTH CONJIJGATION. Those arc the 
verbs ending in aire; and there are seven of them, as 
follows: 

Conlre/atre, to counterfeit .1 Ridifairt, toundongoiii. 

Defaire, to undo. Satitfain, to satisfy. 

fairt, to do, or to make. ]| Sur/aire, to overdo. 

Rtfairt, to do again. 

You will see at once that this is, in reality, all one 
original verb; for every one. of these verbs expresses 
something about doing. To couixllwfdt is againet to do; 
and mtie/g is enough to do, or enough doing. Doctor 
Johnson, in his Dictionary, says, that our tatiefy comes 
from the Latin word satis/acio; but, why, Doctor? Is 
not our woi#l much more like satuifaire? Is not the 
/y mShifestly fait, ov/aire? And a great number of 
*our words come in part from this root; as feat, feasible. 
The country people in Hampshire commonly say, it 
does not fay; meaning it does not do, it does not go on 
vxll. Many of our words, ending in fy, come in part 
from this French word faire; and many otliei-s wliieh 
end ill ait or eit. Our word surfeit is, indeed, French, 
if the e were exchanged for an a. Fur is over, and feit 
(fait) is done. —But faire is, sometime.s, to make: we 
have two verb.s here to the *one French verb; and, as 
our two verbs are words of great use, so is this Freticli 
verb faire, as you will .see by-and-by; therefore, take 
particular pains in learning to conjugate it.—It is to 
be observed, that’in the pa.st imperfect time of the 
indicative mode there are two w.ays of spelling this 
verb: je fesais. In fesais, 6r, ge faisais. In fai.sai.‘t, 
and so on tliroughout that time. The latter l^irm, 
with the ai, is more modern than that with the e. 
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SIXTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODK 
Faire, II To Do. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Je faifii 
tti fain, 
ilfait, 

Ido. 

thou doest. 
be docs. 

II nous faisons, 
Tous fdltes, 

J| ilsfoot, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je fcsais, 
tn fesaia, 
il fesait, 

I did. 
thou didst. 
Iwdid. 

nous fcsionsi 
vous fe.siez, 
ils fesaient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je fls, 

tU fl8> 

11 tit, 

I did. 
thou didst 
he did. 

nous flmca, 
vous files, 
ils fireut, 



Future rime. 

je feral, 
tu feras,, 

U fera, 

I shall do. h nous ferons, 

thou Shalt da vous ferez, 

he shall da ' 11s feront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
. Present Time. 


je fassc, 
tu fusses, 
il fassc, 

I’may da 
thou inayest do. 
he may do. 

nous fa.ssiona, 
vous fussiez, 
ils fassent, 


Past Imperfect Time* 

je ferais, 
tu ferai^ 
il ferait, 

\ sliould do. 
thou shouldest da 
he sliould do. 

nous fcrlons^ 
vous fcripz, 
ils feruieut, 


Past Perfect Time. . 

jo fissp. 
tu iisses. 

11 tit. 

I might do. 
thou mightcst do. 
bo might do. 

nous fissions, 
vous flssiezf 
ils fisseiit, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

_ j| f.ilsons, 

fnia. do. i faitcs, 

quril fitaso, let him do. » qu its fasscnt, 

rARTlCIPLES. 

fcsunt, I doing, 

i'ait, I doue. 


we do. 
you do. 
they do. 


we did. 
you did. 
they did. 


we did. 
^ou did. _ 
they did. *• 


we shall do. 
you Shull do. 
they slmll da 


we may do. 
you may do. 
tliey may da 


we should da 
you should do. 
they should do. 


we might do. 
you might do. 
they might do. 


let 1 LS da 
do. 

let them do. 
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CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


197. SEVENTH CONJUGATION. These are 
verbs that end in aindre, eindre, or oindre. The dif¬ 
ference in the ending of these makes no difference in 
the manner of conjugating them. But before 1 speak 
further of this, let me give you a list of the verbs of 
this conjugation, of which there are only fifteen, as 
follows; 


Astreindre^ 

Atteindte^ 

Ccindve, 

Contraindre^ 

Crm'/K/re, 

£nt'(‘indrCt 

Knjoindre^ 

Eteiudre^ 


to bini 
to reach, 
to 

to constrain, 
to fear, 
to surround, 
to enjoin 
to e^ttiiiguish. 


}| J^eindrcs 
Joindre^ 
Peindre^ 
Pluindrey 
Pluindrcy {Se) 
Re&tttindrey 
Teindrt, 


to fciffn. 
to join, 
to pnint 
to pity, 
to complain, 
to restrain. 

•to tlut, or dye. 


There are three or four other verbs of these termina¬ 
tions) but they ai-o out of use, and tlierefore I will take 
ao further notice of them. Here are three different 
endings, if you go back to the sixth letter from the end; 
but the changes of all three being the same, tHeso verbs 
are all put into one conjugation. You sec what the 
changes arc in joindre. Now, suppose yon have to 
conjugate craiwlre. Jo ci'ams, je craignais, jc craignis, 
jc craindrui, and so forth. And, if you take feindre, 
you say, je feins, je feignais, je feignis, je feindrai. 
All this becomes familiar hi a very short time; and 
especially if you write the conjugations down over and 
over again, and in a neat and plain band. 
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SEVENTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Joindrc, II To Join. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Jc Joins, 
tu joins, 

11 Joint, 

I Join. 

thou joincst. 
he joins. 

j; nous joignons, 
j vousjoignez, 
Msjoignent, 

we join, 
you join, 
they join. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je jolffnnis, 
t« joignaia, 

11 joigiiait, 

I joined, 
thou loinedst 
•lie Joined. 

nous joignions, 
j v<ms joignicz, 
ilsjoignuient, 

wo joined, 
yiiujpined. 

1 theyjoined- 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je joipnis, 
tu joignis, 

11 jolgiilt, 

I joined, 
thou joinedst 
ho joined. 

1 nous joigntmea, 
vous joignites, 

1 ils joiguirciit, 

we joined, 
you join^. 
they joined. 


Future Time. 


Jo Jolndral, 
tu joliidras, 

11 joindru, 

I shall join, 
thou sliult join, 
lie shall join. ’ 

nous jolndrons, 
vous joindrez, 
llsjoindront, 

we shall join, 
you shall join, 
they shall Join. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


Je joigno, 
tu joignes, 

11 joigne. 

I may join, 
thou mayest join, 
he may join. 

nous joignions, 
vous joignicz, 
ils joignent, 

we may join, 
you may join, 
they may join. 

jo joindrals, 
tu joindrnis, 

11 joiiuhait, 

Past [mj^rfect Time* 

I should join. nous joindrions, 

thou sliouldest join. vous joindrioz, 

he should join. lIs joiudruient, 

we should join, 
you shouhl join, 
they should join. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je joignisse, 
tu joignissea, 

11 joignlt, 

I might join, 
thou mighost join, 
he might join. 

nons.ioignisslons, 
vous joignissicz, 
ilsjoignissunt;, 

we might join, 
you might join, 
they might join. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


joins, ^ 
qiril j4igiic, 

join. 

let Jiim join. 

joignons, 
joigiioz, 
qu’ils joignent, 

let us join, 
join 

let them join. 


PARTICIPLES. 



joignont, ^11 

joint, II 

1 joining. 

1 joined. 



.M 
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COXJCGATION OF VERBS. 


198. EIGHTH CONJUGATION. The verbs of 
this conjugation end in oUre and attre. They are nine 
in number, as follows: 


AcroUre^ 

Connaitre^ 

Crotlre, 

D^roUrty 

DHparailrt^ 


to accrue, 
to know, 
to grow, 
to gQt iess* 
to disappear. 


ilf^onnot/re, 

ParaVre^ 

liwroitre, 

ReG>nnaUre, 


to forget, 
to appear, 
to grow again 
to recognize. 


There ai-o two or three laio-terms, which I do not 
notice here. They are of no use, .and can oidy serve 
to load the niemoiy uselessly. Obseiwe, that in some 
hooks thdse words have not a circumflex acfent (') over 
the i, but merely a single dot, as in other cases. It is, 
perhaps, of v,^,ry little consequence; but I mention it 
that you may be prepared for such a case. Many 
h'rencb Avords formerly had an s where they now have 
none. For instance, people used to write maistre, 
estre, instead of mattre and etre; and the ' is put to 
signify the omission of the s. It is the same witli 
croUre, which used to be written croistre. 
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EIGHTH CONJUGATION. 

INFINITIVE MODK 

Croltro, i To Grow. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pretent Time. 


jo crois 
tu croi8» 
il croit. 

I grow, 
thou growest 
he grows. 

\l nous croissons, 
TOda croisscz, 
ils crolssent, 

we grow, 
you grow, 
they grow. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je croissaisi, 
tu croissaiSr 
il croissait, 

I growcd. 
tliou didst grow. 

Iy3 growed. 

nous croissions, 
vous croissieis, 
ils eroissaient, 

we growed. 
you growed. 
they growed. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je cnis, 
ru crus, 
il ciut. 

I growed. 
thou didst grow, 
he growed. 

nous crimes, 
vous crhtcs, 
ils crurent, 

we growed. 

Jou growed. 
they growui. 


Future Time, 


jo croltral, 
tu croitrus, 
il ci’oitra, 

t shall grow, 
thou Shalt grow, 
he shall grow. 

nous croStrons, 
vous croilrez, 
lls crottront, 

we shall grow', 
you shall grow, 
they shall grow. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Pretent Time. 


jc croisse, 
tu oroisses, 
il croissc, 

I may grow, 
thou maycst grow, 
he may grow. 

nous croissions, 
vous crolssicz, 
ils croissent, 

wc may grow, 
you may grow, 
they may grow. 

jo croitrais, 
tu croitrai^ 
i] crollrait, 

Past Impelled Time, 

I should grow. nous croitrions, 

thou shouldest grow, vous croltricz, 
he should grow. ils croUraicnt, 

we should grow, 
you siiould grow, 
tliey should grow. 


Past Perfect Time, 


je cntssps, 
tu crusse, 
il crfit, 

I might grow, 
thou mightcst grow, 
he might grow. 

nous crussions, 
vous crussicj!, 
ils crussent. 

we might grow, 
you might grow, 
they might grow- 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




croissons, 

let us grow, 
grow'. 

let them grow. 

crols,; 
qu'il croisse, 

grow. 

let him grow. 

croisscz, 
qu'Us croissent, 


PABTICIPLEa 

orolmnt, growing. 
crO, grown. 
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199. NINTH CONJUGATION. This conjuga¬ 
tion consists of the verbs that end in uire, which are 


EIGHTEEN in nujnber, some of them having a little of 
irregularity, which will be noticed when I have given 


you the list. 

Con^uirey 

to Conduct. 

Litirty 

Construirty 

to construct 

Nuirfy 

Cuirey 

to cook. 

Produirty 

DMuire, 

to deduct 

Rtconduirty 

Ditruirey 

to destroy. 

Rtcuirty 

Enduire, 

to plaster over. 

Rddnirey 

Induit fy 
Introduirey 

to induce. 

Relnirey 

to introduce. 

S4dHire, 

Jnstrutrey 

to instruct 

Traduirey 


to shine, to give light 
to hurt, 
to produce, 
to reconduct, 
to cook again, 
to reduco. 
to.glitter, to shine, 
to seduce, 
to translate. 


Luire, Reluire, and Nuire, are irregular in tlicir 
jiassive participles, where they drop the t; and instead 
of lull, reluit, and nuit, they make lui, relui, and nui. 
The passive participle is called, by some, the past parti¬ 
ciple; and the active participle is, by those perepiis, 
called the present participle. But “ I was loalking ” 
is certainly not present. One of these participles 
always e.xpresses action, and the other does not; there¬ 
fore I u.se the words active and passive, as applied to 
these participles respectively. 
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NINTH CONJUGATION. 


INFINITIVE MODE. 
Cnlre, I To Cook. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

Jo cull, I I cook. 11 nonsculBons, 

mcuiB. thou coQkest vousoulsez. 

il cult, 1 he cooks. 'i llscuiscot, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

je culsais, j I cooked. ii nous cutslons, 

to cuisais, thou cookedst. tous cufsiez, 

11 culsait, 1 Jie cooked. [j ha cuisaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

jeculsis, j I cooked. ii uouscnlslmes, 

tti cui6iS| I thou cookedst. (( vous cuisttea, 

il cuisUf I he cooked. II ils culsirent, 

Future Time* 

je cnirai, j I shall cook. j nous culrons, 

tucuiraSi thou shalt cook. || vousculrez, 

il cuii'u, he shall cook. ’1 ils cuiront, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

Jo cuisc, I I may cook. .i nous cuUlons, 

tu cubes, thou mayest cook, j vous cuisicz, 

il cuise, ' he may cook. ;[ ils cuisent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

je cuirais, j I should cook. • i; nous culrions, 

tu cuirais, thou slioulclest cook. i vous cuirlez, 

il cuii’ait, i he sliould cook. li ils cuiratont, 

Past Perfect Time. 

jecuUisse, I I might cook. i nousciihissfons, 

tu cuisisbus, thou iiiightcst cook. I vous cuisisslez, 
i) cuislt, I he might cook. ( ils cuisissent, 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- j - |j cuisons, 

cuhf. cook. I cubcz, 

Qu’il cuise, j let him cook. II <iu'ils cuisent, 

PARTICIPLES. 

cnisant, 11 cooking, 
cult, * II cooked. 


> wccook. 
i you cou^ 

' they cook. 


we cooked, 
you cooked, 
they cooked. 


we cooked, 
•you cooked, 
they cook«^ 


we shall cook, 
you shall cook, 
they simll cook. 


} we may cook. 

you may cook. 

1 they may cook. 


we should cook, 
you should coole 
they should cool^ 


! we might cook. 

[ you might cook. 

J they might cook. 


let ns cook, 
cook. 

let them cook. 
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200. TENTH CONJUGATION. These arc verlvs 
which end in endre and ondre. There are 'hventy- 


TiiKEE of them, as follows: 


AXUndre^ 

Condfsetndre, 

Confondre^ 

Correspondre, 

DescenJre^ 

£ntendre, 

£lendre, 

Fendrt, 

Fondre^ 

Jfordrfy 

ilor/oniire^ 

Fendre, 


to wait for. 
to condescend, 
to confound, 
to coiTespond. 
tt) descend, 
to hear, 
to extend, 
to epilt. 
to melt 
to bite. 

to give cold to. I 
to hang. ' 


i*«rdtre, 

Pondre, 

Pr^tendret 

R(lfondr€i 

Hendre. 

B^panare^ 

li^pondret 

Tehdre, 

Tondre, 

Tordre^ 

Vendre, 


to lose, 
to lay egga. 
to pretend, 
to recast, 
to render, 
to spread, 
to tiiisvNcr. 
to bend, 
to shejr. 
to twist 
to sell. 


The remarks made in panigraph 197, relative to tlu) 
effect of the three different endings of the verbs of the 
seventh conj»igation, apply to this conjugation. If it 
were* tondbe instead of vendre, I slioidd say je tonds, j<‘. 
tondais, and so on; and in the participles 1 should say, 
tondant and tondu, instead of vendant and vendn. So 
it is, of course, in the other cases; and, knowing how 
to conjugate ‘one verb of any conjugation, you know 
how to conjugate, or make the changes in, all the 
other \crhs of that conjugation.—Bnt, thei-e are three 
verbs which arc deemed to bc^ of this conjugation, and 
which end in rdre: perdre, mordre, tordre. They are 
conjugated in the Siime manner as vendre. They are, 
therefore, inserted in the above list. 
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Jc veiids, 
tu vends, 
U vend. 


je vendflfs, 
tn veiidai^ 
il vendait, 


je vendis, 
in vciidis, 
il veiiuit, 


Je vendrai, 
tu venilras, 
il vendra. 


Je vende, 
tu vendes, 
il vendo, 


jc vendraU, 
tu vcndraii^ 
il veudrait, 


jc vcndlssc, 
tu vcndlsses, 
11 vendlt. 


vc^di^, 
qu il vende, 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vendre, H ToSeU. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Prtsent Time. 


I sell. ,( 

thou sellcst. d 

he sells. 

nous vendons, 
vous vendez, 
ils vendent. 

we self, 
you sell, 
they sell. 

Past Imperfect Time. 


I sold. 

thou soldest. 
ho sold. 

noQs vendioQS, 
vous veiidiez, 
ils vendalent, 

we sold, 
you sold, 
they sold. 

Past Perfect Time. 


I sold. II 

thou Boldest. 1 

ho sold. 1' 

nous vendimes, | 
voufi vendltes, • 
Hr vendirent, 1 

we sold, 
yon sold, 
they sclA 

P*uiure 

Time, 


I shall sell. 1 

thou shalt sell. j 

he shall sell. 1 

nous vendrons, 
vous vendrez, 

11a vcndiont. 

I we shall sell. 

you shall .sell. 

1 they shall sell. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present 

Time, 


I may sell. || 

thou inaye.st «^11. ; 

ho may soil. [‘ 

nous vendions, 
vous vciHliez, 
ils veudent, 

1 we may sell. 

you may sell. 

1 they may sell 

Past Imperfect Time, 


I should sell. • i 
thou shouldest sell, i 
ho should sell. 1 

nous vendrions, 
vous vendriez. 
ils veiidraieut, 

j we should sell. 

1 you should sell. 

1 they should sulL 

Past Perfect Time. 


I mlpht sell. 1 

thou miehtest sell, 
he mtgrht sell. { 

nous vendlssions, 
v&us vendissiez, 
ils veudissent. 

] wc mif^ht sell. 

you mlKht sell, 
i they might sell. 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 


sell. 

let him sell. 

vendons, 
vendez, 
qu'ils vendent. 

} let us sell. 
selL 

1 let them sell. 


PARTICIPLES. 

vendant, Il selling, 
veiidu,. II sold. 
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201. IRREGULAR VERBS.—This is the Third 
Task^ and it is no trifling one.—Having done with 
the ten conjugations ofTlegular Verbs, I have next to 
' treat of the Irre^ars, of which I have spoken before, 
•especially in paragraph 122. In panigraph 101, I 
observed, that there wei-e some Irregulars of every one 
of the conjugations; that is to Siiy, that tlici-e were 
some verbs ending in er, some in ir, and in all the rest 
that were irregular; or, in other words, that did not 
undergo the same variation as the regular ones. Let 
us take a proof in Trouver (to find) and Auer (to go). 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Trouvery I To Find* 
Allery I To Go. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


je trouvty 
je vaisy 
tu irouves-i 
tU VOS, 

U trouve, 
if va, 


Present Time. 


I find. 

1 nous trvuvonSy 

1 we Hni]* 

I go. 1 

nous aUonSy 

we go. 

thou findest. 

vous trourezy I 

1 you fmcl. 

thou goesL 

; vous allezy I 

you go. 

he finds. 

1 ils iruuventy 

they lind 

he goes. 

' ils vonty I 

tliey go. 


You see here how different is tlie inauner of makinjf 
the changes in Allek from that of making them in 
Trouver. Indeed, you see, in some of the j)ersons, not 
one letter of the word Aller left, as in vais and vmit. 
Therefore, seeing the changes in it are not made in the 
same way that they are in Trouver, which is a regu¬ 
lar verb, Aller is called an Irregular verb. As 1 
observed to you before, there are some of these of 
every one of the conjugations; but I shall now give a 
list of the whole of the Irregulai-s, placed in (dplvaheli- 
cal order. Afterwards I shall conjugate them fully; 
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Imt, first of all, I shall give a list of them. There arc, 
however, a few other remarks to make in the way of 
)jreface to these Irregulars. Th'fere are, iis you will 
s<H!, TiiiRTV-NiNE Irregulars in the list^ but many of 
them have others derived fi’om them; ecrire, to write; 
souscrire, to subscribe {or underwrite); and so on. 
Tlien, thei’o .are some, even in the alphabetical list of 
Irregulars, which are defective; that is to say, which 
are not used except in some j)arts of them; that is, in 
jiart of the modes, or part of the times. These defec¬ 
tive pai’ts wilj be pointed out in the conjugations, but 
the sooner you are awai'e of the circumstance the bet¬ 
ter. I shall now give the list of Irregulars, with 
those verbs that arc dexived from them. This list«yon 
w'ill first read all through, without looking at the con¬ 
jugations. Then you are to go over the list again, 
and you are to stoj) at each verb and tuiii to its conju¬ 
gation, and go thi-ough that. Then go to the next 
verb; and so on, tmtil you have in this way gone 
through the whole list. The conjugation.s will be 
easily referred to, because, besides the alphabetical 
order, they will be numbered as paragmphs, and I 
shall refer to them as suck. I do not j^at avoir and 
ctre in this list; because, tliough they aro Irregulars, all 
things relating to them are fully explained elsewhere. 

ACCJUIORIII: To Acquire .—The following arc 
conjugated in the stiine manner; conquerir, 
enqidrir, rcqucrir, and querir. These are all 
defective verbs; that is, they are used in only 
part of their forms. Tractice will soon teach 
you this.—See conjugation, Paragraph 202. 

ALLER: To Go. —This is the only irregular verb 
of the first conjugatiou. There is, indeed, Pucr, 
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wliicli formerly was irregular in tlio tliree persons 
singular of the present of the indicative ; but is 
now written ptrc, tu piMS, U pue, and so forth. 
—See Ibiraginph 203. 

S’ASSEOIE.: To Sit down. —It has other mean¬ 
ings; but this you will learn from the Diction¬ 
ary; and, besides, Ciii-e will be taken to intro¬ 
duce words like this into the Exercises; so 
that, by the time that you have gone through 
the Grammar and the Exercises, you will bo 
well acquainted with the,se distinf!tioii.s. Sur- 
seoir is conjugated in the same way, and also 
seoiV,; but it is defective; and neither is much 
in use.—See Paragraph 204. 

BATTRE: To Beat. —The verbs ahattre, to beat, 
or put down; comhattre, se dehatlre, dehattre, 
rahattre, and rebattre, are all coTijugated like 
hattre. They all, indeed, belong to that word. 
—See Paragraph 205. 

BOIRE: To Drink. —See Paragraph 200. 

BOUILLIR: To Bod. —This v(!rb is, in French, 
always neuter. The French do not use it as 
we do: they use it tmly in the third person; 
as, il houi, it boils. They do not say, / h(M the 
cuhbage; but,ye fais houillir le cliou ; that is, I 
make the cabbage boil. The verb rebouiUir 
means, to boil again, and it is, of course, conju¬ 
gated like bouillir. —See Paragraph 207. 

CONCLTJRE : To Conclude.—Exclure is conju¬ 
gated in the same way, except that, ifc tin', 
passive paiisiciple, we sometimes write exclus for 
the ma.sculine, and excluse for the feminine.—' 
See Paragraph 208, 
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CONVAINCRE: To Convince, is conjogatod 
like vaincre; but it is little used in the present 
of the indicative mode.—See Paragraph 209. 

COUDKE: To Sew. —^It is hardly necessary to 
say, that dicoudre, to unsew, and recondre, to 
sew again, are conjugated in the same way a.s 
coudre. —See Paragraph 210. 

COURIR: To Run. — Accowrir, concourir, en- 
courir, diswurir, parcovrir, recourir, secourir, 
are conjugated like courir. They all come 
from jt, and belong to it.—See Paragraph 211. 

CROIRE: To Believe. —There is the verb «c- 
croire; but it is used only in the infinitive. It 
must have faire with it; and then it ai!»»wci's 
to our make hdieve. —See Paragraph 212. 

CUEILLIR; To Gather. — Reeueillir, to gather 
together, or to collect, is conjugated liki; 
cueillir, as well as accueillir, to welcome, to 
receive kindly; brrt in some of its tenses we 
prefer nraking use of the verb faire with the 
rrorrn accueil. —See Paragraph 213. 

DIRE: To Say. —This verb also means to tell. 
There ai-e eight ffther verbs, whieh are conju¬ 
gated like Dire; namely, contredire, se dedire, 
medire, maudire, interdire, predlre, redi^e, con- 
fire. Brrt observe, all of them, except redire, 
rrrakc, irr the second person phnal of the present 
time and indicative mode, disez instead of dites. 
Obserwe also, that vmndire takes the double s, 
where there are other letters coming after the 
s; as, je maudis, I curse; je mavdismis, 1 
curs(‘d.—See Paragraph 214. 

DOllMIR: To Sleep. —The sarrre mairncr of con- 
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jngating is applied to endormir, s'endormir, re- 
dormir, and se rendormir. —See Paragraph 215. 

feCRIRE: To IFrite.—Eight others are conju¬ 
gated like icrire; namely, decHre, imcrire, pre- 
scrire, proscrire, recrire, soitscrire, tmmcrire, cir- 
conscrire. They are all, in fact, the same word, 
with a preposition pnd before each; and they 
moan, to write of, to write in, to write against, 
to write again, to write under, to write in an¬ 
other place, to write round about. Besides these, 
there is the verb frire, to fry, conjugated like 
6crire; but frire is seldom used except in the 
singular of the indicative mode, the future, the 
conditional, and the passive participle. To 
supply the tenses that are wanted, the French 
make use of the word faire, which they join to 
the infinitive, as in houillir. —See Paragraph 
216. 

FUIR: To Flee. —There is s'enfuir, which means 
to flee from it, from this place, from that place, 
from something. This verb is seldom in use in 
the past perfect times.—See Paragraph 217. 

HAIR: To Hate. —This verb, like the last, is 
seldom used in the past perfect times.—See 
. Paragrajdi 218. ^ 

LIRE: I'o Read. — Elire, relire, and rcUire, are 
conjugated in the same manner. There are two 
other verbs, circmicire and sujjlre, to circumcise 
and to suffice, which 'are also conjugated like 
lire, except that, in its passive participle, the 
first makes circoncis, and the la.st mffi; and also 
excei)t that, in the p.ast perfect times, they make 
je circoncis, jc svffis. The past 2 >crfcct circon- 
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cisne, svffissej and the participle active, circon- 
dsant, arc never used, on account of tlieir harsli 
sound.—See Paragraph 219. 

METTPE: To Put. —This is a*vei’b of gi-eat 
use. The following eleven, all proceeding from 
it, are conjugated in the same way: adrnettrey 
comnieltre, demettre, onuittre, s'ehiAremeUre, per- 
vieUre,2yroviettrc,reniettre,compromcltre,soH7nettre, 
transmeltre.-, —See Paragraph 220. 

MOUDRE: To Grind.—Emmxdre and remoud^-e 
are conjugated like moudre. —See I’aragraph 
221 . 

MOUTIIR: To Die. —See Paragi'apli,222. 

MOUVOIR: To Move. —Not much used. EmoU- 
voir, deniouvoir, promouvoir, apparoir, chrir, 
iclioir, dechoir, arc used merely in the infinitive. 
They are tccluiical terms, and very lurely used. 
Mouvoir itself is neai'ly as little used. The verb 
that is generally made use of where we make 
use of move, is the regular, remuer. —See Para- 
gmph 223. 

NAITRE: To he Born. — Renaitre is conjugated 
like nattre; but‘has no past perfect time. 
Paitre and repaUre are conjugated in the same 
way, except that in the past })erfect of the sub¬ 
junctive they make pn.<f.‘ie and repusse; but those 
times are never used. Their passive partici 2 )les 
are^nt and 7-epn. —See Paragraph 224. 

OUVRIR: To Open. —Conjugated in the .same 
manner are sonffidr, offrir, mesoffrir, couvrir, 
and decmivrir. —See Paragrajih 225. 

PIjATRJ'I: To Please. —There are throe otheivs, 
which arc conjugated in the same manner: dc- 
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plaire, taire, and complaire: —See Paragraph 
22C. 

POtrVOIR: To be Able; or To have Poioer .— 
This is a word of groat use. It sometimes sup¬ 
plies the place of our can and co^dd, and may 
and might. This is one of the most important 
word.s in the French language; and you ought 
to know every part of it as well as you know 
your own name.—See Paiagrajih 227. 

PilENDRE: To Take. —The verbs which ai-e 
derived from this are conjugated like it. They 
are, apprendre, desapprmdve, comprendre, eidre- 
prendvp,, se nieprendre, reprendre, and mrprendfc. 
—See Paragraph 228. 

RklSOUDRE : To Resolve.—Absoudre and dis- 
soudre follow the same manner of conjugation. 
Tliey are not, however, in use in the past per¬ 
fect times, and their passive particij)les are 
absous and dissous. Soudre is used only in the 
inlinitive.—See Paragraph 229. 

REV ETIR: To Invest. — Vetir and ouir follow, as 
far as they go, the conjugation of revUir; but 
the first is used only in the infinitive, and the 
latter only in the passive particijde.—See Pani- 
graph 230. 

RIRE: To Laugh. —To smile is sourire, which is 
conjugated in the same way as lire. —See Para- 
giaph 231. 

ROMPRE: To Breale.—Corrompre and inter- 
rompre are conjugated like rompre. —Sec Para¬ 
graph 232. 

SAVOIR: To Know. —This is a word of great 
ufio in the French language.—See Paragiuph 233. 
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STJ IVllE: To Follow.—Poursuivre and s'ensuivre 
are conjugated in tlie same way.—See Para¬ 
graph 234. 

TRAIRE: To Milk. —It means alsd to draw; and 
the French never say, tir&r une vache (draw a 
cow), hut they say, traire une vache. Abstraire, 
distraire, extraire, soustraire, and rentraire, are, 
as far as they go, conjugated in the sjimo 
manner. But they are all defective, more or 
less. The tirst four have only the infinitive, 
and thp singular of the present and future, in 
use. The last has, like traire, no past perfect 
times in use.—See Paragraph 235. 

TBESSAILIilR; To Burst Out, or Start.—ficiHir 
means to jut out, leap forth, or jn-ojeet. A ssaillir, 
to assail, or fall upon. —See Paragraph 23(i. 

VALOIR: To be Worth.—lievcdoir and ju’ccaloir 
are conjugated like valoir, except that the latter 
makes prevale, and not prevaille, in the present 
time of the subjunctive mode.—See Paragraph 
237. 

VIVRE : To Live.—Itevivre and survivre are con¬ 
jugated like vivre.—^Hee Paragi-aph 238. 

VdIR : To See. —There are conjugated in tlio 
same manner as voir, these four: entrevoir, 
revoir, pourvoir, and prevoir; but obscia e, the 
two latter have their future and their past im¬ 
perfect of the subjunctive in oirai, oirais, and so 
forth; and not in errai, errats, like voir. Be- 
* sides this, pwurvoir has its past perfects in ns 
and usse, and not in is and isse. —See Pai-agniph 
239. 

.VOULOIR; To be. Willing.—'Has verb, like 
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pn7ivoir, is of vast impoHanco in the French 
language. It is used very frequently where our 
tcill occur.s. It aii.swoi'S also to our verb to wish. 
—vSee Paragraph 240. 

1'hus eud.s the list of Irregular Verbs. There remain a 
few defectives, just to notice, but not to dwell long upon. 
Jlraire, ferir, brtiire, faillir, clorre, eclore, gasir, tislre. 
These are all verbs; but too defective to merit any 
attempt at conjugating them. They an! become a sort 
of adjectives. At any rate, when they occur, which is 
\'ery seldom, the Dictionary will explain their meaiiing. 
—Now follow, in alphabetical order, the full conjuga¬ 
tions of the Irregulars according to the foregoing list. 
1 look upon the conjugation of each of tlni verbs as 
forming a paragraph, and I number the conjugations 
accordingly. 
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202 Para^jraph.] INiaNITIVE MODE. 

Acqndrir H To Acquire. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time* 

11 acquire. [I nous acqu^rons, I wc acquire. 

I thou acquircst. j vous arquc'rcz, • you Hcqulre. 

[ he acquires. II ils acquereiitt ! they acqulic. 

Past Imp^rjcct Time, 

[I acquired. |i nousacqucjrlons, |u'eacquired. 

‘ thou ue<iuiredst. vous jusjuericz, ' you utspilred. 

1 he acquired. |( ils acqueraient, ! they uciiiiired. 

, Past Perfect Time. 

; I acquired. i nous aequiincs, j we acquired, 

i thou acquiredst voiw acquitea, youacquiied. 

' he acquired. i ils acquirent, | th^y acquired. 

Future Time. 

] I sh.ill acquire. ;j nous acquerrons, [ wo shall acquire, 

tluiu slmlt ac(iuire, i vous acquerrez, you shall acquire. 

1 he shall acquire. |j ils acquerront, ' they shall acquire. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Pi'esent Time. 

j’acquitre, 11 may acquire, . nous acqudrions, we may acquire, 

tu Hi qmhrcs, ! thou niaycst acquire. |' vous acqudricz, you may acquire 

il acquierc, j ho may acquire. |; ils acquicrent, they may acquuo. 

Past Imperfect Time. 

j’ac(nu‘rra!8, 11 should acquire i uousacquerrious, wo should acquire 

tu JU'cnicvriiis, ! tliou shouldcst acquire.|^vous acquen U'Z, you slioul<l acquire 
il ai-querrait, i ho should acquire. | ils acqueiTuicut, | they should acquire 

Past Perfect Time. 

j’acqulsse, 11 mis;ht acquire. nous acquissions, we mitfht acquire 

tu aciiiiisses, thou mlghtest acquire. v<ms acquisvlcz, you mialit Hc«iuire, 
il acquit, 1 ho might acquire Us acqui-sseiit, they might acquuu 

IMPERATIVE MODE. 

. I ,,»acqucvons, i let ua acquire, 

af-qulera, , acquire. i ucqueioz, acquire. 

Qu'll ttcquicre, j lot iiiiu acquire Ij qu’ils acquibrent, let them acquire 


participi.es. 

aoqudrant, Il acquiring, 
acquis, || * acquired. 



N 
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CONJUGATION OP IRREGULAR VERBS, 


203 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE, 

AUer* Q To Ga 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je vals, 
tu vas, 
il va, 

lira 

thou gocst 
he goes. 

nous alloiis, 
vous allez, 

11s vont, 

1 wc go. 

yu go. 

1 they go. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


j’AllnIfi, i 

tuallais, l 

il allalt, 

I went, 
thou wontest. 
he Mcnt 

l! nous allions, 

1 vuus allicz, 
li ils allaieut, 

weM'cnt 

1 you w«*nt. 

! they went. 


Pa$t Perfect Time. 


j’Qllal, 
tu alias, 
il ullu. 

I went 
tliou wenttist 
he wont 

Il nous allfimcs, 
vous alifttes, 

II 11s all^rent, I 

w'c went, 
you went 
they W4:nt. 

•vz-k 


Future Time, 


j’irai, j 

tu Iras, 
il u'a, 1 

, I shall go. 

thou shait gOb 

1 he shall go. 

u nous irons, i 

vous irez, | 

II ils iront»^ i 

we shall go. 
you shall go. 
they shall go 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 


j'anie, 
tu allies, 
il aille, I 

j I may go. 

tlum inaycst go. 

I he may go 

nous allions, 
vous a'lio/, 
ils u ill cut, 

wc may go. 
you may go. 
they may go. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


J'irnis, 1 

tu ir.tis, 

11 iiait, 1 

1 I shouM go. 
tlion sliouidest go. '-i 
ho should go. 

nous Irions, 

^ vous iriez, 

: ils iraiont. 

wc should go. 
you should go. 
they should ga 


PaM Perfect Time. 


j’^llarsf', ! 

tu alhisscs, i 
il al.uC, 1 

I might go. 
thou niiglitest go. 
he might go. 

nous alhissions, 
vous alliissioz, 
ils uUassciit, 

wc might go. 
you luiglit go, 
they might go. 


v;», 

aills, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-- • ] nUons, 

ffo. allcz, 

lut him go. I qu'ils aillent, 


lot os go. 

KO. i 

let them go. 


PARTICIPLES 

allant, ti going, 
alld, ‘ 11 gguo. 




CONJUGATION OP IRREGULAR VERBS, 


179 


204 Paragraph. 


je m’ftsslfds, 
ttt t’ass'eda, 
n s'assiedf 


je m’fljjscyois, 
til t’uKseyois, 
11 s’asseyuit, 


jc m’asRls, 
tu t’assis, 
il a'assitf 


jem’nssclcrai, 
tu t’}iss(‘iejas, 
il 8’u2,beleru, 


je m’asseie, 
m t’asscics, 
il s’aaseic, 


je m’nsselciMis, 
tu t’a^sc'ienus, 
il s'assctcrait, 


je m’as^lssc, 
tu t’assishcs, 
il s’as it, 


] INFINITIVE MODE. 

S'Asseolr, f{ To Sit down. 


INDICATIVE MODE.' 
Present Time, 

T sit. i nous nous asseyons, 

thou ehtcst ij vous voiis asseyez, 

he sits. I| ils s'asscicnt, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

I sat. II nous nous asseylons, 

thou satest. vous vous asseyiez, 

he sat II ils s’asseyaient, 

Pa^ Perfect Time, 

I sat. Ij nous I'.ous asstmes, 

thou satest vous vous assites, 

hcsut. 11 Us s’as&ii'cnt, ^ 

Future Time, 

I shall sit Ij nous nous aaseicrona, 

thou Shalt ^t vous vou'i nsseicrcz, 

he shall sit |! ils s'asseicront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I may sit || nous nous asRcylons, 

thou nmyost ait vous vous asseyiez, 
ho limy sit (I ils s'usseient, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should sit. • Il nous nous nsseierions. 
thou shouldcstslt vous vous asseieriez, 
he should sit. 11 ils s'asscieroicnt, 

Past P&fect Time. 

I might sit II nous nous assissions, 
liiou mlKlitost sit vousvnnsassissiez, 
ho might sit. II ilss'ussissont 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- j - * (I asseyons-noua, 

uasicAs-toi, sit asscycz-vous, 

qu'U s'asscic, | let him sit. II qu'lls s'asscicnt, 


PARTICIPLES. 

fl’flsscyant i sitting, 
assls, ' sat. 


we rit 
you sit 
they sit 


we sat 
you sat 
they sat 


wo sat 
you sat. 
they sat 


we shah sit 
you shall sit 
they shall sit 


we may sit. 
you may sit 
they may sit 


we should sit 
you should sit 
they should sit 


we might sit 
you might sit 
they might sit. 


let ns sit 
sit 

let them dt 



180 CONJUGATION OF lUEEGULAR VERBS. 

205 raragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Battre, II To Beat 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je bats, 
tu bat^ 
il bat. 

I bea.t. 
thou bcatest 
he beats. 

nous battoiis, 

Tous battez. 

Us battent, 

we beat 
you beat 
they beat 


Past Impesfecl Time. 


Jo battais, 
tu battai^ 

11 battait. 

I beat 
thou beatest. 
he beat 

nous battiona, 
vous battiez, 

Us battaient 

we beat 
you beat, 
they beat 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je battis, 
tu battis, 
n battit, 

Ibcat 
thou bcatest 

1 1 beat 

nous battlnies, 
VOUS battites, 
ils battirent, 

we beat, 
you beat 
they beat 


Future Time. 


je battrai, 
tu battrus, 
il battra. 

I shall beat 
thou Shalt beat 
he shall beat. 

nous battrons, 
vous battrez, 

Us battront, 

we shall beat 
you shall beat 
they shall boat 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 


Jcbatte, 
tu battcs, 
il batte, 

I may beat 
thou inaycst beat 
he may beat. 

nous battlons, 
vous battiez, 

Us battent 

we may beat 
you may beat, 
they may beat 


Past Impetfect Time. 


je battrais, 
tu battrais, 

11 battrait, 

I should beat, 
thou shouhicsfibcat 
he should bout 

|1 ;nons battrions, 
r vous battriez, 
i' ils battraient 

we should beat, 
you should beat 
they should beat. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je battisse, 
tu battisses. 
U batUt. 

I might beat 
thou mlghte'.t beat, 
he might beat 

nous battissions, 
vDU'i liatti^siez, 

Us bultlsseut 

we might beat 
you might beat 
tliey might beat 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


bats, 

qu’il batte. 

beat 

leat iiim boat 

II battons, 
i; battez, 

I' qu'ils battent 

let us beat 
beat 

let them beat 


PARTICIPLES. 

battant, i beating, 
buttu, bcateu. 
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206 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Boire, I To Drink. 

INDICATIVE MODE.* 


Praent Time. 


Je bols, 1 

tu bois. 1 

il bolt, 1 

I drink, 
thou drinkcst. 
he drinks. 

1 , nous buvons, 

'i| vousbuvez, , 

'! ils boiveut. 

1 we drink. 

you drink. 

1 they drink. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je buvais, 1 
tu buvais, 
il buvalt, 1 

I drank, 
thou drankcat* 
lie drank. 

|| nousbutions, 
li vous buviez, i 

>1 ilsbuyaient, | 

j we drank. 

you drank. 

1 they drank. 


Past Perfect Time, 


jc bus, 1 

tu bus, 

il but, 1 

I drank, 
thou drunkest, 
he drank. 

1 nous bdmes, 

I Yousblltes, 

\ ils bureut, 

wo drank, 
you drank. 

, they drank. 


Future Time. 


je boiial, ' 
tu bohas, 1 
il boira, 

I shall drink, 
thou Shalt drink, 
he shall drink. 

; nous bolrons, 
j vous boircz, 1 

1 ils boiront, 1 

1 we shall drink. 

you shall drink. 

[ they sliall drink. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


jo boive, ] 

lu boives, 
il boive, 

I may drink, 
thou mayeat drink, 
he may drink. 

( nousbuvions, 
vous buviez, 

! ils bolvent, 

1 we may dilnk. 

1 you may diink. 

1 they may drink. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


je boirais, I 
tu boirais, 
il boiruit, | 

I should drink, 
tliou sliouldcst dftnk. 
ho should drink. 

nous bolrions, 
vous boiriez, 
ils boiraieiiC, 

1 we should drink. 

I you should drink. 
I tbeyslioulddiink. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je busse, j 

tu bu^s, 

11 bdt, 1 

1 I might drink. I 

thou iniglilest drink. 

1 he might drink. 1 

j nous bussions, 
vous busslez, 

1 ils bussent, 

1 w&might drink. 

I you miglit drinic. 

1 they might drink. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 



■ _ , 

buvons, 

buvez, 

Qu'ils boivent, 

1 let us drink. 

btTts, 1 

qu'ii boive, | 

drink. 

1 let him drink. 

j drink. 

1 let them drink. 


PARTICIPLES. 

i.uvant, II drinking, 
liu, * 11 drunk. 



m 
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207 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Bouillir, II To BoR 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pre$ent Time. 


je bous, 
tu bous, 

U bout, 

I boil II 

thou boilest j 

he boils. il 

nous bouillons, 
Tous bouillez, 
ils bouiliont. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je bouillals, 
tu bouillais, 
it bouillait, 

I boiled 
thou ()oiledst. 
he boiled. 

nous bonillions, 
vous bouillicz, 
ils bouiUaieut, 


' Past Perfect Time. 

je bouillis, 
tu bouilli^ 
il bouillit. 

I I boiled. II 

1 thou boiledst. 1 

1 l)ej) 0 iled II 

nous bouilllmes, 
voaS'bouiliitcs, 
ils bouillireiit, 


Future 

Time. 

je bouillirai, 
tu bouil liras, 
il bouillira, 

\ Isball boil 11 

1 thou Shalt boil 

1 he shall boil 11 

nous bonillirons, 
vous bouilUrez, 
ils bouUliront, 


Ji‘ h'niille, 
tu hoiiillcs^ 
il bouillOf 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Tim§. 

I may boll. II nous boaillions, 

thou mnyest boll. vous bouHHcz, 
he may boil. il ilsbouilleut, 


jc boaillirais, 
tu bnuilhrais, 
il bouilliralt. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I should boil 11 nous bonitifrions, 

thou shouldcst boll. I vuis bonilllricz, 
he siiould buiL 11 ils bouiliiraient, 


jo bouillisse, 
tu bouilltsses, 
11 bouiilit, 


Past Perfect Time. 

I might boil |{ nousbouiilissions, 

thou mightest boll vous bouilUssiez, 
he might boil II ils bouilUssent, 


bons, 

qu'il bouUle, 


IMPERATIVE MOPE. 

I ) bouillons^ 
bouillez, 

! quails bouillent, 


wc bnfl. 
you toil, 
they boil 


we boiled, 
you boiled 
they boiled 


we boiled, 
you boiled, 
they boiled. 


we shall boil, 
you sUhH boil, 
tliey simll boll 


wo may boil, 
you may boil, 
they may boll 


we should boll 
you siiould boil, 
they should bpil. 


wo nii^ffht boil, 
you might bf>n. 
they might boil 


let us boil, 
boil 

let .Uicm boll. 


PABTieiPLKS. 

bouillant, il boiling. 

bouilii, II joiiud* 
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03 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Conclure, n To Conclada. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pi'esent Time. 


5 conclus, 

,1 conclna, 
conclut, 

I conclude, 
thou conclitdcst 
he concludes. 

< nous concluons, 
vous conclucz, 

• ils conclucnt, 


Past Imperfect. Time. 

j concluals, 
a conclii-iirt, 

1 concliiuit, 

I concluded, 
thou condiidcdst 
he concluded. 

nous concluions, 
vous concluiez, 
ils concluaient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

i conclus, 
u conoluis 

1 conclut, 

T conchtded. 
tliou concludedst. 
he concluded. 

nous conclfltncs, 
Tous conclfitcs, 
ils conclurciit, 


Future Time. 

e conciurai, 
u com-liiras, 

1 COD dura, 

I shall conclude, 
thou Shalt conclude, 
he shall conclude. 

Il nous oonclurons, I 
V vous concUirez, 

Il ils concluront, 1 


SOBJONCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

0 concinc, 

:n conolues, 

:1 coucluc, 

I may conclude, 
thou mayest conclude, 
he may wmclude. 

ji nous concluTons 
jj vous concluYeji, 

1 ils coiiclueut, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jo conclurals, 
tu com lur.ii^ 
il coucIui'mII, 

I should conclude, 
thou sliouldest conclude, 
he should cuudude. 

h. nous conclurlons, 

L vous coucluvicz, 
r ilsconduraicut. 


Past Perfect Time. 

je conclusse, 
tu conclusses, 
il coiiciiic, 

I might conclude, 
thou inightest conclude. 
liti might conclude. 

Il nous conclusslons, | 
vous coiiciussicz, 
il ils conclusseut, I 


IMPEKATIVE MODE. 

conclus, • 

^’il coucluc, 

conclude, 
let him condude. 

• conoluons, 

1 conclucz., 

! qu'iis cuucluent, 


we conclude, 
you cor.clude. 
they conclude. 


we concluded, 
you concluded, 
they concluded. 


we concluded, 
you concluded, 
they concluded. 


wc shall conclude, 
you shall conclude, 
they shall conclude. 


we may conclude, 
you may conclude, 
they may conclude. 


we sliould conclude 
you shfiukl conclude, 
they ahouM cuucludc. 


we might conclude, 
you might conclude, 
they migot cunUude. 


let us conclude. 

conclude. 

let tiiem conclude 


PARTICIPLES. 

cnncUiant, || concluding, 
cunclu, 11* couciuded. 
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CONJUGATION OF IBREGULAU VERBS. 


209 Paragraph.! 


je conraiDci, 
til cunvalnca^ 
il convainc, 


je convalnquais, 
to convalnquai^ 
il couvdiuquait, 


je convainqula, 
tu convaimiuia, 
11 convamquit, 


je convalncral, 
tu convaincras, 
11 convaincru, 


je convalnque, 
tu convainques, 
11 convalnque. 


je conv^ncral8, 
tu cunvaincrais, 
11 convaincralt, 


Jc convainquisse, 
tu convainquts.->es, 
U convainquit, 


convalnca, 
qu'il convalnque, 


INFINITIVE MODE. 

Convalncre p To Convince. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

I convince. nous convainqnons, 

thou convincest. vons convainquez, 

he convinces. ils eonvainquent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I convinced. nous convainqnions, 

thou convincedst votis convainquiez, 

lie cominced. 11s convainquaicnt, 


Past Perfect Time* 


I convinced, 
thou convincedst. 
he convinced. 


nous convainqutmes 
vous convaJnquites, 
ils convainquirent, 


Future Time* 

I shall convince. I nous convalncrons, 
tliou Shalt convince. : vous convaincrez, 
he siiall convince. I ils convaincront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I may convince. nous convainquions, 

thou mayest convince. vous convainquiez, 
lie may convince. ils eonvainquent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I should convince. li nous con^incrlons, 
thoufchoulilcstconvince. I, vous convaincricz, 
he should convince. '\ ils convalncralent. 


Past Perfect THme. 


1 might convince, 
tliou mightest convince.] 
he might convince. 


nous convainquissio! 
VOQS convainquissie: 
ils convainquissent. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

I tConvainquoDS, 
convince. convainquez, 

let him convince. i qn'ils couvainquent. 


PARTICIPLES. 

convainquant, convincing, 
cunvaincu, conviucuU. 


we convince. 

you convince, 
they convince. 


we convinced, 
you convinced, 
they convinced. 


we convinced. 
>011 convinced, 
tliey convinced. 


we shall convince, 
you shall coiivlncc. 
they shall convince 


wo may convince, 
you may convince, 
they may convince 


we should convince 
you should eonvinc 
th^ sltuuld con vine 


wo might convince, 
you might convince 
they might convinc 


let US convince. 

convince. 

let them conviu;:e. 



i 
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210 Parograph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Coudre, fl To Scw- 


INDICATIVE MODE. - 



Treseni 

Time. 


Je couds, 1 

tQ couds* 
il coud, I 

I sew. 1] 

thou sewest. 
he sews. 

nous cousons, 1 

vous cousez, , I 

ils ecu sent, ’ I 

1 we sew. 

yon sew. 

! they sew. 


Past Impeiject Time. 


Je cousais, I 
tn cousai^ 
il cousdit, 1 

I sewed, 
tliuu sewedst. 
lie sewed. 

nous cousions, 
vous oousiez, 
ils cousaient, 

1 we sewed. 

you sewed. 

1 they sewed. 


P(tsl Perfect Time. 


je cousis, 1 

tU COUSiB, 

11 cousit, { 

1 I sewed. [i 

1 thou sewedst 

1 he sewed. 1 ! 

nous cousimes, I 
vous cousites, 
ils cousirent, | 

[ we seived. 

1 you sewed. 

1 they sewed. 


Future 

Time, 


je coudrai» 1 
tiicoudms, 
i) couiira, | 

1 I shall sew. n 

thou shall sew. 

1 he shall sew. |! 

nous eoudrons, 
vous coudrez, i 
ils coudront, 

1 wc shall sew. 

3 'oii shall sew. 

1 they shall sew 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 


je couse. 

tU COUSC9,* 

il couse, 

I may sew. 
tliou mayest sew. 
he may sew. 

nous cousions, 
vous cousicz, 
ils consent, 

we may sow. 
you may sew. 
they may sew. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je coudrais, 
tu coudvals, 
il coudrait, 

I should sew. 
thou shouldost Bitw. 
he should sew. 

. nous coudrlons, 
vous couflriez, 

Ils euudraieut 

we should sew. 
you should sow. 
they should sew. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je cousisse, 
tucouslsses, 
il coustt, 

I might sew. 
thou mightest sew. 
ho might sew. 

nous cousissions, 
vous cousissicz, 
ils cousissent 

we might sew. 
you might sew. 
they might sew. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-- « {) cousonSf 

coUds, sew. couscz, 

qu'il couse, let him sew. ii qu’ils cousent, 


let 113 sew. 
sew. 

let them sew. 


PARTICIPLES. 

cousant, sewinfr. 

cousUf^ sewed. 
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211 Paragraph.] INPINITIVE MODE. 

Courir, e To Cun. 


•INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time, 


Je COUT8, • 
tu COUI% 
il court, 

1 I mn. II 

1 thou r;innesh !| 

1 be runs. ! 

nous conrons, 1 

vous courez, 1 

11$ courent, | 

1 we nan. 
you run. 
they run. 


Past Imperftct Time, 


je courals, I 

tu courdis, 
il courait, | 

1 ran. j 

thou ranuest. : 

he rao« 1 

nous courions, 
vous couriez, 
ils couraieiit, 

we mn. 
you ran. 
the^ ran. 


PaA Perfect Time. 

• 

Je counis, I 

tu coiirus, 
il coumt, 1 

! Iran. | 

1 thou ranuest 1, 

he ran. ' 

nous cDurdmes, I 
vous courdtes, 1 
ils coururent, J 

we ran. 

.y«m ran. 
they ran. 


Future, 

TiW. 


jc courral 
tu conn as, 
il courra, 

1 I s’'nil run. 1 

1 thou shult run. 

1 he shall run. l| 

nous courrons, j 
vouscouiTez, 
ils couiront, | 

1 we slmll run. 

! you shall run. 

1 they shall run. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time, 


Je enure, 
tu courcs, 
il coui'e, 

I may run. 
thou mayest run. 
he may run. 

nous courions, 
vous conrlcz, 
ils couretit, 

1 Tv*o may run. 

you may run. 

1 they may run. 


Past Imperfect .Time, 


Je courrais, 
tu cntirraia, 
jo courrait, | 

I should mn. j 

thou shouldcst run. '' 
he should run. 1 

nous courrionSy 
vrK.H courricz, 
ils cuurruleut, 

1 we should run. 

you should run. 

1 they should mu. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je courusse, 1 
tu conrusNCS, 
il com Cit, 

I I might run. i 

thou inightcst run. 1 

1 he might run. I 

nous courussiona, 
vous couru!,sioz, 
ils courusseut, 

1 we might mn. 

1 you infgiit nin. 

1 they might run. 


imperative MODa 

1 __ II /.ftiarnna 

j let us run. 

run. * 

1 let them run. 

COUPS, 

qu'U coure, 

run. 

let him Tim. 

COUI 

qu'ils courent, 


pakticipi.es. 

cqnrant, || running. 
coUwU, II ruii. 



QOKJUGATION OF IRBEGULAR VERBS.' ' 


212 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Crolrc, I To Believe. 


jecrois, 
tu crola, 
il croRy 


je croyal^ 
tu croyais, 
U croyait, 


jc crua, 
tu crus, 
il crut, 


je cioiral, 
tu croira^ 
il croira, 


je CToic, 
ru croies, 
il cruio, 


je croirals, 
III croirais, 
U croirait, 


je cnisRe, 
tu cvusses, 
ii crdt, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

PresefU Time, 

I lbfiUeve. . m nouscroyons, 

thou believed vous croyez, 

ho believea || Us croicnt, 

Poet Imperfect Time, 

I I believed. Il nous croyloni^ 

thoubelievedst vouscroylez, 

ho believed. Ij ils croyaicnt, 

Past Perfect Tim, 

I l.belleved. Ij nous crhmcs, 

tliou bellevedst. i vous crates, 

he believed. || ilscrurciit, 

Ftdufre Time. 

I I shall believe. [I nous crolrons, 

thou sbalt believe. P vous croirez, 

he shall believe. il ils croiront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I may believe. |1 nous croylona, 

tbou muyest believe. y vous croyiez, 
he may believe. || Ils croicnt, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I I should believe. II nous croirlons, 
thou shonidc.'-t believe. II vous croliiez, 
he should believe. fi' ils croiroient. 

Past Perfect Time. 

I I might believe. l| nous crussions, 

thou mlghtest believe. vous ciaisaiez, 
ho might believe. jl Ils crussent, 


we believe, 
you believe. 
*tliey believe. 


we bcIleveA 
you believed, 
they believed. 


we believed, 
you believed, 
they believed. 


wo shall believe, 
you shall believe, 
they shall believe. 


we may believe, 
you may believe. 
tliCy niuy bclic\e. 


we should believe, 
you slumld believe, 
they aliould beliCN 


we might believe, 
you might believe, 
they uiigiit believe. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

_j_ I croyoiis, 

ciois, believe. 1 cioycz, 

qu’Ucroie, j let him bellcYC, II qu’ils ci'olcnt, 


let us believe, 
believe. 

let them believe. 


PARTICIPLE^. 

croyant jl believing, 
iiu, J' believed.^ 
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213 Varagraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Cuemir, I To Gather. 


Je caelDe, 
tu cucilles,' 
il cuciile. 


je caeillais, 
tu cueiUais, 
i) cuelllait, 


Je cueilHs, 
tu cueilli^ 
il cue^it, 


je cneillcrai, 
tu cueiWeTas, 
11 ciicillera, 


, INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

I lather. II nous cueillona, 

thou Kutherest voua cueJllez, 

he gathers. ;l iU cuelllent, 


Past Imperfect Time, 


I I gathered, 
thou gatheredst 
he gathered. 

Past 

1 1 gathered, 
thou gathered 
he gathered. 


I nous cueilliona, 
Tous cue'tllicz, 
11s cueiilalent* 

Perfect Time. 

,j nous cueilltmes, 
vous cueillites, 

■ 1 lls cueillirent, 


Future Time. 

i l shall gather. j| nouscueillerons, 
thou shalt gather. vous cueillcrez, 
ho sliall gather. !> lls coeilleront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

jc cucille, 11 may gather. (i nous cueilHons, 

tu cucilles, I thou mayest gather. || vous eueilliez, 

ilcuciUe. | he may gather. I Us cuelllent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

je cucUIerais, 11 should gather. II nouscueillerlons, 
tu cuelllerais, thou shouldest gather, jj 'A'ous cncillcricz, 
il cucillcruit, i he should guthcr. !i ila cucillcralent. 


je cuciliiNse., 
tu cueil'isscs, 
il cueillit, 


Past Perfect Time. 


I might gather. * ; 
thou mightest gather. ' 
he might gather. 


nous cucillissions 
vous cucillissiez, 
ila cuuiUissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- j- jj euelllons, 

oueilles, I gather. I cueillez, 

cucille, I let him gather. J> qu’ils cueillent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

cuoillant, || gathering 
cueilii, H. gathered. 


wo gather, 
you gather, 
they gatlicr. 


we gathered, 
you gathered, 
they gathered. 


we gathered, 
you gathered, 
they gathered. 


wc shall gather, 
you sliali gather, 
they sliall gather. 


we may gather, 
you iiiuy gather, 
they may gather. 


wc should gather, 
you siiou.d gather, 
they siiould gather. 


we might gather, 
you nilaht guiher. 
tlicy might gather. 


let us gather, 
gutlier. 

let them gather. 
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214 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dire, II To Say. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


tu di\ 
il dit, 

Isay. 

thou sayest. 
he says. 

nous disons, 
yous dites, 
ils disent, 

we say. 

; you say. 
tliey say. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

•* 

je disais, 
tu disaiSi 
il disait, 

I said 
thou saidst. 
he said. 

11 nousdisions, 
vousdisicz, 
il llsdisaient, 

we said, 
you said, 
they said. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je dis, 
tu diSq 
il dit. 

1 I said. 

1 thou saidst. 

1 be said. 

,[ nous dilutes, | 

1 yous dites, 
il ils dirent, 

1 we said. 

1 you said. 

1 tlieysai(i 



Future Times 


je dirai, 
tu diras, 
il dira, 

1 I shall say. 

1 tiiou Shalt say. 
1 he slmll say. 

!| nous diroDS, 

YOUS dlrez, 

}{ ils diront, 

1 we shall say. 

you shall say. 

1 they shall say. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


je dlse, 
tu discs, 
il disc. 

I may say. 
thou inayest say. 
lie may say. 

1 nous dislons, 

! vousdisicz, 
ils discut. 

1 wemoysay. 

1 you may soy. 

1 they may say. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


jo dlrals, 
lu dirais, 
il dirait, 

I should say. 
thou shouldcst say. * 
he should say. 

1 nousdirions, 
vous dlricz, 

I ils diraient, 

1 we should say. 

1 you slumld say. 

1 they should say. 


Past Perfect Tine. 


jo dls«c, 
tu dibscs, 

11 dlt. 

I might say. 
thou iniKhtfst say. 
he might say. 

n6us dissions, 
vous dis.sicz, 
iis dissuat, 

1 we might say. 

1 you might say. 

1 they might say. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-j. I . - •11 disons, I let ns say. 

dis, ' say. dites, say. 

qu'U dlse, | let blm say. II qu'ils disent, | let them say. 

PARTICIPLES. 

disant, II saving, 
dtt, 'll said. 
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2t5 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Dormlr, | To Sleep. 

INDICATIVE MODE 


Present Time. 


Je dow. 1 

tu doi'ii, 
il dort, 1 

I I sleep. • 

tliou sleepest. 

; he sleeps. j 

nous dormons, 
vous dormez, 
its dorment, | 

j we sleep. 

you sleep. 

1 they sleep. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je dormafs, | 
tu (lorm.ais, 1 
il donnait, | 

I slept 

thou sleepcdst 
he slept. 

nous dormlons, 
vous dormiez, 
ils dormaient, 

[ wc slept. 

you shipt 

1 they slept 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je dormls, I 
tu donn!^ | 
il dormit, | 

J slept ^ Il 

thou sleepedst ! 

he slept if 

nous dormimes, 
vous dormites, 
ils dormirent, 

1 wo slept 

1 you slept 

1 they slept 


Future 

7Vme. 


je dormirai, 1 
tu dormiru^ { 
il dovmira, ] 

T shall sleep. n 

thou shii’t sleep. (j 

ho shall sleep. ;l 

nous dormirons, 
vous dormirez, 

Ils dormtront 

1 wc shall sleep. 

you shall sleep. 

1 they shall sleep. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE, 



Present Time. 


jc dorme, I 

tu donucs, 
ii durme. | 

I may sleep. 

thou mavest sleep, v 

lie may sleep. I' 

nous dormlons, 
vous donniez, 
iis dormeut, 

1 wo m.ay sleep, 
j you may sleep. 

1 they way sleep. 


Past Imperfect Tim- 


jednrmirais, 1 
tu donniraK 
il (lonnirait, ] 

I should sleep. •: 

thou shouldcst sleep, j 
lie should sleep. .i 

nous doimirlons, 
,»vous dormlrle’t 
ils dormiraient, 

1 wc should sleep. 

1 you should sleep* 
i they should sleep. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je dormlssc, I 
tu dortnis&e.s, I 
il donuiC, 

\ I might sleep. • i, 

thou mightcht hlecp. i 

1 he might sleep. II 

nous dormissions, 
vous doimisslez. 
ils donnl&scnt, 

1 wo might sloop, 

1 you might sleep. 

1 they might sleep. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




tdormons, 
dormez, 
qu'ils dorment 

1 letnssicgp. 

1 sleep. 

1 let them sleep. 

dors, 

qu’il dorme, 

sleep. 1 

let him sleep. j 


PAETICIFLEa 

dormant, || sleeping, 
dorml. I|s slept. 
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2)C raragrapli.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ecrire, U To Write. 

INDICATIVE MODE. • 


Present Time. 


j’dcrf^ 
tu ccria, 
il dcrlt, 

I write, 
thou writest 
he writes. 

j nous dcrlvons, 
vous dcrivez, 

1 ils dcrivent, 

1 we write. 

1 you write. 

! they write. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


j'Ccrlvais, 
tn dcrivai?, 

11 dciivuit, 

I wrote, 
thou wrotest. 
he wrote. 

nous dcrivions. 
vons dcriviez, 
ils dcrivaient, 

1 we wrote. 

you wrote. 

1 they wrote. 


Past Perfect Time. 


j’dcrivis. 
tu dcrivis, 
il dcrlvit, 

1 fwTote. 

1 thou wrotest. 

1 he wrote. 

jj nous dcrivimes, I 

vons derivites, 

II ils dcrivirent, 1 

we wrote, 
you wrote. 

1 they wrote. 



Fuitire Time. 


jVerirai, 
tu dcrjr is, 
il dcrira, 

1 1 sliall write. 

1 thou shalt write. 
I he shall write. 

Il nous dcrirons, | 

vous dcrirez, 
l| Ils eenront, | 

1 we shall write. 

you shall write. 

1 they shall write. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


j’dciivo, 1 

III I'crivcs, 1 

il ccrive, | 

I may write. ',| 

thou ni.nyest write, j 
he may write. !' 

nous dcrivioiis, 
vous d 1 jvjcz, 
ils dmvent, 

1 AA'e may write. 

you may write. 

1 they may AVI itc. 


Past Imperfect Time, 


j’dcririils, 
tu rii ir.iis. 
il dciirait, 

I should write. ij 

thou shoiililcst Avrit#. j 
he should write. 11 

nous doririons, 
vous ('crirlez, 
ils dciiraicu^ 

j Ave shonUl Avrite. 

yon sltoulil Avrifo. 

1 they should Avritc. 


Past Perfect Time. 


.i’('crivi-?«c, 
tu ecrivissc.s 
il dcrivit, 

I mijiht write, 
thou uiichtcst write, 
he might Avrite. 

nous drrivlsslons, 1 
A-ous dcrivissiez, 

Ils ccrivisscut, 

1 Ave might write, 
yon might Avriie. 

I they might AViito. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- — [ —— , |i dcrivons, | let ns svrite. 

write. dcrivez, | write, 

qu'il ecrive, | let him write. II qu'ils ccrivcnt, | let them write. 


PARTICIPLES. 

jerivant, |{ writinu. 
Ocrit, • 11 written. 
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217 Paragrapli.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Fair, 1 To Flec^ 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Je f\ils, 1 

tu fui^ 
ii fuit, 1 

I flee. il 

ttion flecst 

he flees. Ii 

nous fiiyons, 
vous luyez, 
ils fuient, 

we flee, 
yoii flee, 
they flee. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je ftiyals, j 
tu 

il fuyiut, 1 

\ 1 fled, 

thou flcdst. 
he fled. 

nous fuylons, 
vous fu\iez, 

11s fuyaient, 

1 we fled. 

you fled. 

I they fled. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Jefuia, 1 

tu fuis, 

U fuit. 1 

\ I fled. Il 

I thou fledst. 

1 he fled. 11 

nous fnimes, 
vous fultes. 
ils fuirent, 

1 we fled. 

1 you fled. 

1 they fled. 

'— 

Future 

Time* 


Je ftilrai, I 

tu fuiro^ 
il fuiva, ! 

1 I shall flee. || 

thou Kiialt flee. 

1 he shall flee. || 

nous fuirons, 
vous fiiircz. 
ila fuirout. 

{ we shall flee. 

1 you shall flee. 

1 they shall flee. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Pfesent 

Time. 


Je fuie, 
tu fuies, 
il luie, 

1 I may flee. i| 

thou niaycst flee. 

1 he may flee. II 

nous fuylons, j 

vousfuyiez, 

iis fuient, | 

1 ' wc may fleo. 

1 you may flue. 

1 they may flee. 


Past Imperfect Time* 


Je fuirais, 
tu fuirais, 
il fulrait, 

I should flee. 

thou shouhlest flee. I 

he should flee. | 

nous fuirions, 
vras fuirlez, 
ils fuiraient, 

wc should flee. 

1 you should flee. 

1 they should flee. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je fuisse, 
tu fulsses, 
ilfuit, 

1 I might flee. ji 

1 tliou mightest flee. ! 

1 he might flee. || 

nous fuissions, j 
vous fuissiez, I 
ils fuissent, | 

1 we might flee. 

you might flee. 

I they might flee. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 



_ ] 

fuyons, 

fuyez, 

qu’ils fuient, 

1 let us flee, 
flee. 

I let them flee. 

fills, 

qu'il fuie, 

flee. 1 

let him flee. 


PARTICIPLES. 

fuyant, || fleeing, 
lui. >1 fleil. 
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218 raragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Hair, H To Ilute. 


Je hais, 
til hais, 
il Imit, 


Jo halsshis, 
tu hais^ais, 
U baissoit, 


Jc halrai, 
tu liulra^ 
il liuirat 


jo ha'issc, 
tn hai''8ca, 
il huisse, 


JC hairais, 
tu liairais, 
il ha'iruit, 


hai^ . 
qu’ils Kalsse, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

1 1 hate. jl nous haTssona. I 

we hate. 

thou hatest. 

vous ha'issez, 

you hate. 

1 ho hates. 

li ils haissent, | 

they hate. 


Past Imp&'ftct Time. 

I I hated. jj nous halssions, 

thou hatedst. | vous lia'is-vicz, 

ho hated. II ils imissuiunt, 


we hated, 
you hated, 
they hated. 


Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used in this Time.] 


Future Time. 


I shall hate, 
thou shait hate, 
he shall hate. 


nous haivons, 
vous halrez, 
Us hali'out. 


we shall hate, 
you shall hale, 
they shall hate. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


I may hate, 
thou mayest hate, 
he may bate. 


nous hatssionsi 
vous halssiez, 

;i ilshulssent, 


we may hate, 
you may Ir.ifc, 
they may liute. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

1 1 should hate. ^ |l nous ha'iriona, 
thou shouldi'st hate, i vous haiiicz, 
he should hate. i| ils hulraient, 

Past Peifect Time. 

[Not used in this Time.] 


we should hate, 
you should iiutc. 
they should hate. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

- 11 Imi'ssons, 

hate. • hafssez, 

let liim hate. ll qu’ils haissent, 


let us hate, 
hate. 

let them hate. 


PARTICIPLES. 

liillssiint, It hatinq. 
hal, • II hated. 


O 
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219 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Lire, il To Read, 


' INDICATIVE MODE. 


Je Ha, 
tu lis, 
Ulit, 


je HsaLo, 
tu Hauls, 
il lisait, 


Je lus, 
tu lua, 
il lut, 


je Ural, 
tu liras, 
UUra. 


Present Time* 

I read. Ij nouslisons, 

tliourcadest vouslisez, 

ho reads, i' Hs lisont, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I read. Il nouslisions, 

theu readost. vous lisiez, 

be read. li Hs lisaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

I read. <1 nous Idmea, 

thou readcst. vous Idles, 

he read. 1) Ha lurent, 

I 

Fuiure Time. 

Ishtillread. li nousHrons, 

thou shult read. voiis lirez, 

he shall read. || Hsliroiit, 


we read, 
you read, 
they read. 


we read, 
yon read, 
they read. 


we read, 
you read, 
they read. 


we shall read, 
you sliull read, 
they sliall read. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 


jo Hse, 1 

cu Uses, 
il hsc, j 

1 I may read. .i 

thou maye^t read. | 

1 he may read. P 

nous lisions, j 

vous lisic/., 
ils liseut, 1 

1 we may read. 

1 you may read, 
they may read. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


jo Urals, ] 

tu Hrais, 
il Urait, | 

I should read. 
j thuii shouldcst read, jj 

1 he should read. il 

nous Hrlons, 
a’ous liriez, 
ils liraleiic 

1 wc slionld read. 

1 you si^oiild read. 

1 they should read. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je lusse, 1 

tu lUSbOS, 

il mt, 

I might r''ad. i 

thou inighlest read, 
he might read. | 

nous lusMons, 
vous lua>iez, 
ils lussent, 

1 we might read. 

1 yon might road. 

1 they might read. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Hs, 

read. 

Msons, 

llsCZ, 

let 118 read, 
read. 

qu’il Use, 

let him rcsul. 

qu’ils Usent, 

let them read. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Usant, 'll reading, 
lu, II 7eaCI. 
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220 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE, 



Mettre, | 

To Put 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

je inets, | 

tu meti^ 

11 met 1 

I put 

thou puttest 
he puts. 

nous mettona, 
vous mettez, 

Us mettent 


Past Imperfect Time. 

Jo mettals, I 
tu incttait 
it mettait 1 

I pot , II 

thoa puttedst 
ho put. 11 

nous mettlons, 
vous mettiez, 
ils mettaient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

Je mis, 1 

tu mit 

11 mit 1 

1*1 put. :| 

thou puttedst 

1 he put II 

nous mimes, 
vous mttes, 

ils mirent 


Pzitui'e 

Time, 

je mettrai, 
tu mettrat 

11 mettra, 

1 I shall put II 

1 thou shall put 

1 lie shall put l| 

nous mettrons, 
vous inetfrez, 
ils mettront 


Jo mette, 
tu niett<^ 
U mette, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time, 

I may put jl nous mcttiona, 

thou luaycst put vous mettiez, 
he may put II ih mcttcnt 


Je mcttvaia, 
tumcttruLs, 
11 mettrait, 


Jo mlsse, 
tu ini^ea, 
U Uilt 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I should put |i nous lucttrions, I 

thou sliouUlest pu^ vous mcttrlez, 
he should put. II ils mcttralent, i 

Past Perfect Time, 

I mifrht put 11 nous missions, | 

thou miahtcst put | vous missiez, 

hoinij'htput |i ils inissunt I 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


mets^ 

put 

mettons, 

* mettez. 

qu’U mottc, 

let him put 

qu’iU mettent 


PARTICIPLES. 

mottant || putting, 

mis, •!! put 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we put 
you put 
they put 


we shall put 
you slmll put 
I they shall put 


wo may put 
you may put 
they may put. 


we should put 
you should put 
they should put 


we might put 
you might put. 
tliey might put 


let us put 
put 

let them put 
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221 Paragraph.^ INFINITIVE MODE. 

Moudre, I To Grind. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je monds, I 

tu tnoudSf 
il moad, ] 

11 grind. 

thou «:rindest. \ 

' he grinds. 

nous moulons, 
vous moule 2 , 
ils moulent. 

j we grind. 

I von grind. 

1 they gi'ind. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je moulals, I 
tu muul.tis, 
tl moulait, | 

I ground, 
thou groundest. 
he ground. 

nous moulions, 
vous niouliez, 
its moulaicnt, 

I we ground, 
you ground. 

1 they gi'uuiiU. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je mouUis, I 

tu ir;o ilus, 
il luuutut, 1 

I ground. 

thou gronndcst 1 

1 he ground. i 

noasmoulhmes, 
vous inonlilte.% 
ils moalurcut, 

1 we ground, 
you gioiuid. 

1 tliey ground. 

■ . - 

Future Time. 


jc moudraiy 1 
tu moudra^ ! 
il niuudra, | 

11 shall grind. I 

thou Shalt grind. j 

1 he shall grind. 1 

nous moudrons, 
VOU.S moudrez, 
ils moudrout, 

j we shall grind, 
youslmll grind. 

I they shall giind. 


SUnjUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 


jc moule, 1 

tu inuu-cs, 
il inoule, I 

I maj' grind, 
thou maycst grind, 
he may grind. 

nous moulions, 
vous inouliez, 
ils moulent, 

J wc may grind. 

\ou may grind. 

I they may gidtid. 


Past Imiierfeci Time. 


jc nioudrais, 1 
tu inoudrai^ 
il moudralt. I 

I should grind. 

1 thou shoulUest grind. 1 

1 he should grind. I 

nous moudrions, 
vous moudrifcz, 
iis mouiiraieut, 

1 wc should grind, 
you should grind. 

1 they should grind 


Past Perfect Time, 


jc moulussc, 
tu mouluKSCS, 
il nioulut. 

11 might grind. || 

thou niightest grind. 

1 ho might grind. (| 

nousmoulns-sions, 
vous inoului>siez, 
ils moulussent. 

Jwc might grind, 
you might grind. 

1 they might grind. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


mouds, 

quUl moule, | 

grind. ]| 

let him grind. 1' 

moulons, I 

moulez, ' 

qu'ils moulent, 

|)et us grind, 
grind. 

\ let them grind 


PARTICIPLES. 

mottlant, || finding, 
moulu, II irround. 
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222 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE, 
Mourir, g To Die. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pre$ent Time. 


je meurs, ] 

tu meurs, I 

11 meurt, I 

Idle. 

thou diest 
he dies. 

nous mourons, 
vous mouroz, . 
tis meurent, 

1 we die. 

you die. 

] they die. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je mourais, I 

tu mourais, 
ilmourait, | 

1 I died. 

thou diedst 

1 he died. 

ll nous mourions, j 

I vousmouriez, 
if iis niouraient, j 

we died, 
you died, 
they died. 


^ Past 

Perfect Time. 


jo mourns, l 

tu mouni^ 
ilinouiut, 

1 * I died. 

thou diedst. 

[ ho died. 

II nous mourhmes, 
vous mourdtes. 

Its moui'urent, 

• 

1 we died. 

you died. 

1 they died. 


Fviwe Time. 


jo mnurrai, j 

tu mi'Ui’ni^ 

11 nieurra, | 

I shall die. 
thou slult die. 
he shall die. 

nous mourrons, 
vous mourrez, 

11 s mourront, 

1 we shall die. 

you shall die. 

1 they sliall die. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


je meure, | 

tu meures, 

11 meure, I 

I may die, 
thou mayest die. 
be may die. 

nous mourions, 
vous mouriez, 
iis meurent. 


Past Imperfect Time, 

Je mourrais, j 
to moun'aia, 
il inourrait, | 

I should die. 
thou shouldest di%. 
he sliould die. 

nous ir.ourrions, 
vous mourricz. 

Us inourraieiit, 


Past Perfect Time. 

Jemourussc, j 
tu mourusses, 

11 moui-Qt, 1 

1 I might die. ji 

tliou migtitest die. j 
1 he might die. II 

1 nous mourussions, 
vous mouvussicz, 

1 iis muurusseut. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 



mourons, 
mourez. 
qu’ils meurent, 

meurtt, j 

qu'il meure, | 

die. 

let him die. 


we may die. 
you may tile, 
tliey may dia 


we should die. 
you should die. 
they should die. 


vro roieht die. 
you miKht die. 
tliey might die. 


let ns die. 
die. 

let them die. 


PARTICIPLES. 

monront, {{ dying; 
moi't, * li died. 
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223 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

MouToir. I To Move. 

' INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


Je mens, 
ta mens 
Umeat, 

I move, 
thou morost. 
he moves. 

nous mouvons, I 

vous mouvez, 
ils meuvent, I 

wo move. 

: you move. 

1 they move. 


Past !mper/ect Time. 


je mouvafs, 
tu mourKt^ 

U mourait, 

I moTed. 
thou inovedst. 
he moved. 

nous mouvions, 
vons mouviez, 
ils mouvaicnt, 

we moved, 
j you moved, 
they moved. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je mus, 
ta mus, 
il mat, 

I moved. 

thou movedst. < 

he ^oved. 

nous mflmcs, 
vous mfttes, 

Ils mureut, 

wo moved, 
you moved, 
they moved. 


Future Time. 


je mooTrai, 
ta mouvras, 

U mouvru, 

1 1 shall move. J 

] thou shalt move. 

I ho shall move. il 

nousmouvrons, | 
vous mouvrez, 

Us mouvrout, j 

wo shall move, 
you sliall move, 
they sludl move. 


SUBJUITCTIVE MODE. 



Present Times 


je racnre, 
tu meuv^ 
il meuve. 

I may move. ■ 

thou niayest move. I 
he may move. I 

nous mouvlonsi 
vous mouviez, 
ils meuvent, 

1 we may move, 
you may move. 

1 they may move. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je mouTTais, 
tu mourrai^ 
ii laouvrait, 

I should move, 
thou 8h<uildcstmovc. 
he should move. 

nous mouvrious, 
Yor.s mouvilcz, 
ils mouwaieut, 

I we should move. 

1 you sliouM move, 
they should move. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je niiiase, 
tu musses, 

U mutt 

I T miffht move. il 

thou mightest move.] 
j be might move. || 

nous mussions, 
vous mussiez, 

Us mussent, 

1 we miffht move. 

you mi^ht move. 

1 they might move. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


meua, 

qu’il meuTe, 

move. I 

let him move. i{ 

mouTons, 

mouvtiz, 

qu’ils meuvent, 

1 let us more. 

1 move. 

i let them move. 


PARTICIPLES. 

mourant. j| morlnfp 

mO, II toored. 
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224 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Naltre, 1 To be Born. 


INDICATIVE MODK 


fretent Time, 


Je nnla, 
tu nuls, 
il iiait, 

I am born, 
thou art born, 
he is bom. 

.1 nous naissons, 

' vous naissez, 
ils uai&icnt, 

we are bom. 
you are bom. 
they are bom. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je naissais, 

tit 

j) ziaissait. 

I was born, 
thou west bom. 
he was born. 

nous nai'islons, 
vous naissiez, 
ils naissaiezit, 

we were bom. 
you were born, 
tlicy were born. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je naqtiis 
tu naqui^ 
il naquit, 

I was bom. 
thou wert bom. 
he was born. 

nous naqulmcs, 
vous naquites, 

Ils imquirent. 

} we were bom. 
you were born, 
ylhcy were bonu 


Future Time. 


jc naltrai» 
tu tuittru^ 

11 nuUrOf 

I shall be born, 
thou shalt be born, 
he shall be born. 

nous naltrons, 
vous naiircz, 
ils oaitront, 

wo shall be bom. 
you shall be bom. 
they shall bo born. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present Time. 


jenalsse, 
tu »ai.s.s''a, 
il uaiNSe, 

I may be bom. 
tbou mayestbe bom. 
he may be bom. 

nous naissions. 
vous iiuissiez, 
ils naishcut, 

we may bo bom. 
you may bo bom. 
tliey may be bom. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je nnitriiis, 
tu iiiittnuN, 
il iiuitrait, 

I should be born, 
thou shouUlest be borti. 
lie should be born. 

nous niilti'ions^ 
vous nuitvioz, 
ils iiaiUoient, 

wc. should bo boro, 
you should be horn, 
they should be bom. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jcnaquisw, 
tu nuquisscs, 
il uaquit, 

I might bo bom. 
thou (ni.;htcst be born, 
he might be born. 

nous nnquissiona 
vous naquis&h z, 
ils naquissent, 

wo might be boro, 
you might be born, 
they might bo boro. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


fiflia, 

qu’il nalsse, 

1 be bom. 

1 let him bo bom. 

nai^sonst 

niiisses. 

Iqu'llsuaissent, 

let us bo bom. 
be born. 

let them bo boro. 


PARTICIPLES. 

nnlraant, beliifr bom. 
Dd. * been born. 
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225 Paragiaph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Ouvi ir, K To Open. 


' INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 

j’OUVTC. 

tu «uvTe.s 
il ouvre, 

1 I open. |j 

thou openesh 

1 he opens. |] 

nous ouvrons, 
vous ouvrez, 
ils ouvi’cnt, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

J’0U\Tnl8, 1 

tuoinrais, 
il ouvruit, 1 

[ I opened. I 

thou opcMicdst. 1 

1 he opened. I 

nous ouvrlons, 
vous ouvricz, 
ila ouvi'uicut. 


Past Perfect Time. 

J’onvrK | 

tu ouvris, 
il uuvrit, 1 

I Opened. {. 

thou openedst. > 

, he^pened. || 

nous ouvrlincs, 
vous ouvrites, 
ils ouvrireut, 


Future 

Time. 

j’onrrtrnl, I 
tu ouvriras, 
il ouvrira, | 

1 1 shall open. |i 

thou slialt open, 
he slidll open. |1 

nous ouvrinms 
vous ou^■rir^•z, 
ils ouvnrout, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Ih'eseitt 

Time. 

j’ouvre, j 

tu ouvrc8» 

11 ouvre, 1 

I may open. ii 

thou mayest open, 
he may open. !| 

nous ouvrlons, 
vous ouvricz, 
ils ouvreut, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

j’ouvrirais, I 
tu ouvi'irais, 

11 ottvrlruit, 1 

I should open. : 

thou shouldest open. > 
he should open. 

nous ouvrlrions, 
v6us ouvrlricz, 
ils ouvriraient. 


Past Perfect Time. 

j’ouvrisso, 1 

tu ouvrisses, 
il ouvrlt, 1 

I might open, 
thou mightestopen. 

1 bo might open. 

nous ouvrisiiions, 
vous ouvrissicz, 
ils cuvrissent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-- j- ji oiwrrons, 

ouvrc, open. l ouvrez, 

qu’iloavret ( let him open. II qa'iis oavrent, 


we open, 
you open, 
tlicy open. 


we openetL 
you o)>cned, 
they opened. 


we opened, 
yon opened, 
they opened. 


we shall open, 
you shall open, 
they sliull open. 


wo may open, 
you may open, 
they may open. 


we should open, 
you should open, 
they should open. 


wc miRht open, 
you ml^fht <ipen. 
they might open. 


let ns open., 
open. 

let them open. 


PARTICIPLES. 

ouvrant, ii opening; 
oavert. 11 t^eneU. 
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22G Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Plaire, | To Please. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


Je plals, 1 

tu phiis, 
il plait, 1 

T please. h 

thou plcasest y- 

he pleases. 

nous plaisons, 
vous phiiscz, 
ils plaiscnr, i 

I we plensc. 
you please. 

I'they please. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je plaisals, ' 
tu plaisais, 

11 plaisalt, 

I pleased. j| 

thou plcuscdst. , 

he pleased. ' 

nous phiislons, 
vou.s jilaisioz, 
ils plaisaicut, 

I we pleased, 
you pleased. 

1 they pleased. 


Past Perfect Time. 


Je plus, 
tu iiliia, 

Il plut, 1 

IT pleased. 11 

thou plcascdst. 

1 he pleased. " 

nous plftmcs, 
vous plfucs, 

Ils pluvent. 

I we pleased, 
you pleased 

1 tlicy pleased. 


Future 

Time. 


Je plairal, 
tn plairu^ 
il pluira, 

j T shall please. ii 

thou shaltideiisc. jl 

1 he shall please. ' |l 

nous plairnns, | 
vous pl.iircz, 
ils pluiront, ! 

we shall please, 
you shall please, 
they shall please. 


Je plal'fc, 
tu plrtiscs, 
il plaisc, 


jo plairAls. 
to ])buvHis, 
il pluirait, 


Je pUiRSC, 
tu plusscs, 
il pmt, 


plats, * 
qu’it platse, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

I I may please. ij nous plalsloos, 

thou mayt st please, h vous plaisicz, 
he may please. Ii ilsplaiseat, 

Past Impei’fect Time. 

I I should please. il nousplairlons, 

1 thou shouldcst please.*! vous plairiez, 
j he should please. Il ils plairaient, 

Past Perfect Time. 

1 1 might please. 1 1 nous plussions, 

I thounilKhteat please. I vous plusslcz, 

I he might please. il ilsplusseut, 


IMPERATIVE MODE, 

.. , II plaisons, 

please. pini.soz, 

let him please. 11 qu’ih plaiscnt, 


we may please, 
you may i)lease. 
they may plea.se. 


we should please, 
you shouUliih-jiso. 
they should please. 


we might please, 
you might please, 
they might please. 


lot ns please, 
please. 

let Uiem please. 


PARTICIPLES. 

plaisant, J| plcnslng. 
plu, .1 pleased. 
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227 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Pouvolr, I To be Able, or To Iiavo Power. 

• INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pretent Time. 


Je puia, or pcus, 
tu pcux, 

11 pcut. 

1 1 am able. 

1 thou art able, 
j he is able. 

nous ponvona, 
vons pouvez, 
ils peureut, 

we arc able, 
you are ablo. 
they are able. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je ponvals, 
tu pouvaia, 

It pouvait, 

1 was able, 
thou wast able, 
he was able. 

nous pouvlons, 
vous pouviez, 
ils pouvaient, 

we were able, 
you were able, 
Ithey were able. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jepu^ 
tu pus, 

\\ put, 

I was able, 
thou wji>t able, 
he was able. 

4 

1 nous pftmes, | 

vous I'Ates, 1 

1 ils parent, I 

I we were able. 

1 you were able. 

1 they were able. 


Futitre Time. 


je pourral, 
tu pourras, 

It i^uiTa, 

I shall be able, 
thou sliatt be able, 
he shall bo able. 

nous pourrons, 
vous pounez, 
ils pounout, 

I w’C shall be ablo. 
you shall be able, 
j they slmll be ablo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 


jo puiw, 
tu puisscs, 
il puis&c, 

I may be able, 
thou muyest be able, 
he may be able. 

nousputsslons, j 
vous imlssioz, 
ils pulsscnl, 1 

we may bo able, 
you nmy be ablo. 
they may be able. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Jo pourrais, 
tu pourrriis, 
il pourrait, 

I should be able, 
thou shonlilcst be able.' 
he should be able. 

: nous pourrlons, 
vous pourricz, 
i ils pouiTaicnt, 

we shouhl bo able, 
you should be able, 
i they should be able. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je pu!»c, 
tu pusses, 

11 pat, 

I might be able, 
thou mightest be able, 
lie might be able. 

nous passions, 
vous piisjicz, 

Ils pusseut, 

we might bo able, 

1 you rainht bo able. 

[ they might bo able. 


IMPERATIVE MODK 

[Nut used In tbia Mode.] 


PARTICIPLES. 


pouvant, [I being able, 
pu, II been able. 
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2-’8 Paragraiih.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Prendre, || To Take. 

INDICATIVE MODE. « 


Present Time. 


jeprends, I 

tu prendi 1 

il prend, j 

I taka 

thou takest i 

he takes. ' 

nous prenons, 
vous prenez, 
ils prenuen^ 


Past Imperfect Time. 

Je prenaiSt 1 

tuprenais, 
il prenait, j 

I took, 
thou tookest 
he took. 

nous preiiions, 
vous preuloE, 
ils prenaient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je prls, 1 

tu pris, 

il prlt, 1 

I took. j 

tiiou tookeat 
he took. ' 

nous primes, 
vous piltes, 
ils prirent, 


Future Time. 

je prcndral, | 
tu prundras, 
il preudra, 

11 shall take, 
thou slialt taka 

1 he Shull lake. 

|, nous pvendrons, 

' vous picndrez, 

]i iis pioiidront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 

Je preima | 

tu ))rcniics, 
il prenne, 1 

I may taka 
tliou mayest take, 
he may taka | 

Il nous prenions, 

I vous prfiiifz, 

II ils pieiincnt. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jc prendraia, 

III iivciKlrais, 
ii preudrait, 

I should take, 
thou shoiildo.st takc.(i 
ho should take. 

|i nous prendrions, 

' vous prundvicz, 
i| ils pK-ndruient, 


Past Perfect Time. 

jo prisse, 
tu jHi.sses, 

U prU, 

j 1 might take, 
thou mightest take, 
ihc might take. 

i| nous prissions, 
i vous inlsbioz, 

II ils piisscut, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

prends, 

qu’il prenne, | 

take. 

let him take. 

prenons, 

, prenez, 

1 qu'ils prennont, 


PARTICIPLES. 

prcnant, J) tnking. 
vris. Il token. 


wc take, 
you hike, 
they taka 


we took, 
you took, 
they took. 


I wc took. 

I you toolc 
I they took 


I wc shall taka 
you Ahall ruKa 
I they shuU take. 


I we may take, 
yim may taka 
they uiuy luka 


wc should take, 
you shouhl taka 
they sliuulii take. 


w'c might taka 
you might taka 
they might Uka 


let ns taka 
taka 

let them tuka 
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220 Paragrapli.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

R<5soudr^ Q To Evolve. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Je Tt^sous, 
tu vdsous, 
il rdsoad, 


je rdsolvaia, 
tu rd:}olvaia 
il rdiolvait. 


Present Time, 

1 1 resolve. i] nous rdsolvons, 

thou resolvcst tous rdsolvcz, 

he resolves. II 11s rdsolrent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

I X resolved. i nous rdsolvions^ 

thou rcsolvedst [ vous rdsolviez, 

lie resolved. !' ils rdsolvaient* 


je rdsoltts, 
tu rd-^olus, 
il I'dsolut, 


jc rdsouilral, 
tu resoudra:^ 
il rdsoudro, 


Past Perfect Time. 

I I resolved. h nous rdsolOmcs, . 

thou rusulvedst. vous rdsolutcsi 

he resolved. It ils rdsolurent, 

Future Time. 

11 shall resolve. i nous rdsoudrons, 

thou shall resolve. vous rdsoudrez, 

I he shall resolve. ‘ ils rdsoudinut. 


SUBJUNCTIVE BIODE. 


Present Time, 


je rdsoJve, 
tu resolves, 
il rdsulve, 

I may resolve. 1 

thou mayest resolve, 
ho may resolve. 

nous rdsolvlons, 
vous rdsolvlcz, 
ils idsolveut, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

je rdsoudrais, 
tu rdsoudrais, 
il rdsoudrait, 

I should resolve. | 

thou sUouldcst resolve, 
be should resolve. 1 

nousrd^oiulrions, 
yms rdsoudrie/., 
ila rdsottdraicnt, 


Past Perfect Time, 

je rdsolussr, 
tu rd-solusses, 
il rdsoldt, 

11 might resolve. 

1 thou mightest resolve. 

1 he might resolve. 

nous rdsolusslons, 
vous rdsolussicz, 
ils rdsolussent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-- I, Il rdsolvona, 

rdsous, resolve. rc^Jlvez, 

qu’il resolve, [ let him resolve. 11 qu’ils rdsolvent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

rdsolvant, |] resolving, 
rdsolu, II « resolved. 


we resolve, 
you resolve, 
they resolve. 


we resolved, 
you resolved, 
they resolved. 


we resolved, 
you resolved, 
they resolved. 


we shall resolve, 
you shall resolve, 
they shall resolve. 


we may resolve, 
you may resolve, 
they may resolve. 


we should resolve, 
you should resolve, 
they should resolve. 


wc might resolve, 
you might resolve, 
they might resolve. 


let us resolve, 
resolve. 

let them resolve. 
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230 Paragraph.J INFINITIVE MODE. 

KevOtir, H To Invest 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


Jorcv&ts, 1 

tu revfit^ 
il revet, | 

I invest 
thou investest. 
he invests. 

nous revfitons, 
vous revetez, 
ils revutent, 

1 wc invest 
you invest 

I tliey invest 


Past Imperfect Time, 


je rcvfitais, 1 
tu revGtais, 1 
il rev&tait, | 

[ I invested, 
thou investedst 

1 he invested 

nous revfitlons, 
vousrevetiez, 

. ils revetaient 

1 we invested, 
you invested. 

1 they invested. 


Past Perfect Time, 


je revGtis, I 
tu revfttl^ 

il revetit 1 

I Invested. 

; thmi investedst. 

1 no invested. 

11 nous rcvotlmes, 

I vous revetites, 

II ils revetii'cut 

1 wc invested, 
you liivoted. 

1 they invested. 



Future Time, 


jerevetirai, | 
tu revotiras, i 
il rcvetiia, 

11 shall invest, 
thou .shalt Invest 
1 he sliall invest 

ji nous rcvC'tirons, 

1 vous revetirez, 

{! ils rcvetii'uiit 

1 we shall invest 
you shall invest 

1 they sliull invest 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Present Time, 

jorev8te, 11 inny invest. . voiis rcvotlons, 

tu revetes, tliou'iuaycst invest ' vous r(‘v«'tk% 
il revete, 1 he may invest >1 ils reveifiit, 

Past Imperfect Time, 

jc revGtirais, 11 should inve-t , nous revotirions, 

<ji H'votir.U.'s thou shmiUlest invest '* vous revetirle/, 
ii revGtirait, | ho should invest 1, ils rcvctiraicut 

Past Perfect Time, 

je revotisse, 11 might invest 1 mms rovelisMtius, 

tu revetJsscs, thou niiglitcst invest. T vous revGtissie/, 
U revelit, | he might Invest 1, ils revotisscui, 


IMPERATIVE ISIODE. 


__ , 


' revetona, 

let us invest 

Te\C'.iSy 

Invest 

revetez, 

invest. 

qu’ilrevfite, 

let him invest 

1 qii’ils revetent, 

let tlicm invest 


PARTICIPLES. 

revptaut, jj Investing. 
I'uvOtu, iT invested. 


wo may invest 
you may invest 
they may invest 


wc should invest, 
you should invest 
they should invest. 


I we might invest 
you might invest 
I they might invent 
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231 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Riro, I To laugh. 

■ INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


jcria 1 

tu ris, 

il rit, 1 

T lansh. 
thou lauffhcst 
he lauglis. 

I nous rions, 

( vous licz, 

1 ils vient, 

j wo laugh. 

1 you laugh. 

1 they laugh. 


Past Imperfect .Time. 


ill 

I laughed 
thou lauffhcdst 
ho laughed. 

,| nous rilons, 
l! VOU8 riiez, 

Il ilsrlalent, 

j we laughed, 
you laughed. 

I they laughed. 


Past 

Perfect Time. 


Je ris, 

tu ns, 1 

i] rir, 

11 ]anghed. 

1 thou liiushcdst 
{ho Uughed. 

{i nous rimesi 
vous rites, 

1 1 Us rircut, 

I we laughed, 
you laughed. 

] they laughed. 


Future Time. 


jc rsral, 
tu riras, 
ilrira, 

I shall laugh, 
thou shalt laugh, 
he slioll laugh. 

;j nousrirons, 
j vousrirez, 

Il Hsriront, 

j wc shall laugh, 
you slmll laugh. 

1 they shall laugh. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Presenf Time. 


Jerie, 

tu lies, 1 

il rie, 

I may laugh. jj 

thou mayest laugh, u 
he may laugh. |J 

nous rlions, 
vous rlicz, 
ils rient, 

1 wo may laugh. 

1 you may laugh. 

1 they may laugh. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Jc rlrals, 
tu rlrals, 
il rirait, 

: I should laugh. 

\ thou slIouMc^t laugh, 
i he should laugh. 

nous rlrJons, 

'•ous ririez, 
ils riralcnt, 

1 wc shonld laugh. 

1 you .should laugh. 

1 tltey should laugh. 


Past Perfect Time. 


jc rlsso, 
tu I’lsscs, 
il rit, 

I might laugh. i| 

1 thou mightest laugh. 

1 he might laugh. ' {| 

nous Fissions, 
vous nss'ez, 
ils rissent, 

1 we niiglit laugh, 
you might laugh. 

I they might lauglu 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


lin, 1 

qu’il rie, | 

laugh. 1. 

let him laugh. {1 

rions, j 

riez, 1 

qu’ils rient | 

let ns laugh. 

1 laugh. 

1 let them laugh. 


PARTICIPLES. 

riant, II laughing, 
ri, Ilf luughcU. 
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2n2 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Rompre, 1 To Break. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


jc romps, 
tu romp^ 
il rompt, 

I break, 
thou breakest. 
he breaks. 

nous rompons, 
vous rompez, 
ils Tompent, 


Past Imperfect Time, 

je rompais, 
tu rompais, 
il rompait, 

I broke, 
thou brokest. 
ho broke. 

nous rompions, 
vous rompii'Z, 
ils rompaient 


Past Perfect Time, 

je rompls, 
tu rompi^ 
il roiiipit. 

I bA)ko. 
tliou brokest 
he broke. 

1 nousromptmes, 

1 vousrompttcs, 
i ils rtmpirent, 


Future Time, 

je romprai, 
tu rompras, 
il rompru, 

I shall break, 
thou shalt break, 
he shall break. 

h nous romprons, 

!; vous romprez, 

[| ilsrompront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 

jo rompe, 
lu roiTipcs, 
il rompe, 

T may break, 
thou mayest break, 
he may break. 

1 nous rompions, 
i vous rompicz, 
ils rompciit. 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jo romprais, 
tn roni]irai^ 
il rouiprait, 

I should break, 
thou shouldest break, 
he should break. 

1 nous rompriors, 

J vous roinprie/, 

; ils lumpraieut, 


Past Perfect Time, 

jO romplsso, 
111 n>ni)>isses, 
il rompit^ 

I might break 
thou miglitest break, 
he might break. 

nous romplssfons, 
|j vous rotnpissiez, 

11 ils roinplssent, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 




romps, * 
qu’il rompe, 

break. 

let him break. 

' rompons, 
rompez, 

1 qti'lls rompent. 


PARTICIPLES. 

rompant, 11 breaking. 


we break, 
you break, 
they break. 


wc broke, 
you bi'oke. 
they broke. 


wc broke, 
you biyike. 
they broke. 


we shall break, 
you shall break, 
they shall break. 


wc may break, 
you may break, 
they naay break. 


wc should break, 
you sliould break, 
they should break. 


wc might break, 
you miglit bnstk. 
they might break. 


let ns break, 
break. 

let them break. 
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233 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Saroir. I To Know. 

' INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Tone. 


Jo sals, 
tu sals, 
il salt, j 

I know. 11 

thou knowest 

lie knowa II 

nous savons, 
vous saves, 

Us savent, 


Past Imperfect Time, 

je savais, I 
lu ^avais, 
il aavaiti j 

I knew. 1 

thou knewcsL . 

he knew. ' 

none savions, 
vous savicz, 
lls savalcnt, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je sns, 1 

tu sus, 

11 eut, 1 

1 Iknew. Il 

1 thou kncwcst 1 

1 he knew. 11 

nous sUmes, I 
vous siiics, 
ils sureiit, i 


Future 

Time. 

Je saurai, ^ 

tu iiuui'a^ 

11 saura. 

! 1 shall know. \\ 

■ thou Shalt know. || 

1 he sliall kuow. ]| 

noussanrons, | 
vous saurez, j 
ils sauront, ] 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time. 

Jesache, 1 
tn siu'hes, 
il sacke, { 

I may know. ij 

thou inaycst kneuv. 
he may know. 11 

nous snehious, 
vous 8.ichiez, 
ils sacheiit, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

Je sauraia 1 
tusauvais, 
ilsauiait, 1 

I should kuow. 1] 

tJiou blioul(le.st know, j*- 
he should kuow. 1 

nous saurions. 

' vous saurioz, 
iis suuvaicnt, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je sus.se, 1 

tu MISbCS, 
il silt, 1 

I might know. i 

thou inightest know, 
he might know. 1 

nous susslons, 
vous sussicz, 
ils susseiit, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Sals 

qu’il sachc, 1 

know. j 

let him know. i 

sachons, 
saclie/., 
qu'ils sachent, 


PARTICIPLES. 

Kichant, 11 knowin''. 
bu, (i 'laiuwu. 


we know, 
you know, 
they know. 


we knew, 
you knew, 
they knew. 


we knew, 
you knew, 
they know. 


we shall know, 
you stull know, 
they shall know. 


we may know, 
yon may know, 
they may know. 


M'c bliould know, 
you hlioultl know, 
tlicy sliould know. 


we ml^ht know. 
youini;iht lumw. 
they might kuuw. 


let na kiiov'. 
know. 

Id Uieiu know. 
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234 Para^rraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Suivre, D To Follow. 


je su!s» 
tu 6Ul^ 
11 suit, 


je sulvAls. 
ttt BUivnis, 
11 Buivalt, 


je snivis, 
tu Buivii^ 
II Buivit, 


je suivral, 
to suivra^ 
11 suivra, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time* 

{I follow. 1 1 nouBBuWons, 

thou followest vouB bulrez, 

{hefollows ij ilsBuivcut, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

I lfolioa'ed. II nous sutvions, 

thou followedst. vous suivlez. 

he followed. !l Us suivai^nt» 


Past Perfect Time. 


T followed, 
thou followedst 
he followed. 


nous sniTtmes, 
vous suivitca, 
Us suivirent, 


Future Time. 


T shull follow, 
thou shiilt follow, 
he sliall follow. 


nous suivrons, 
vous suivrez, 
lls suivrout, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
Present Time. 

jo sulvc, 11 may follow. nous suivlons, 

tu solves, I tliixi muyest follow. i vo.us siilviez, 

llsuive, ) he may follow. l ilasoiveut 

Past Imperfect Time, 

jo suivrftl^ 11 should follow. nous suivrlons, 

tusuivinis, I thou sliouUU.st follow, ij vous suirrk-z, 

il suivraic, {l)c should follow. |i ils suivi'aietit, 

Past Perfect Time. 

Je sutvlssc, 11 miuht follow. ,, nous suivissions, 
tu auivisscs, I thou follow, h voussulvisslez, 

11 suivlt, 1 he miglu follow. |l ils suivisseut 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

-• j- fj sulvons, 

aitis, I follow. I Kuive/.. 

qu'U tmivc, I let him follow. (' qu'ils suiveiit, 

PARTICIPLES. 

snivant j? fnllowinij. 

BUivi, Il followed. 

P 


we follow, 
you follow, 
they follow. 


we followed, 
you followed, 
they followed. 


we followed, 
you followed. 
Siey followed. 


we shall follow, 
you shall follow, 
they sliall follow. 


we may follow, 
you may follow, 
they may follow. 


w’e should follow, 
you should follow, 
tliey should loliow. 


we might follow, 
you might follow, 
they might follow. 


let us follow, 
follow. 

let them follow. 
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235 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODK 
Traire, I To-Milk. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Pretent Time. 


Jo trala, ' 

m tnila, 

U trait, 

1 Imilk. 

1 thou milkest 

1 ho mllka. 

11 nous trayons, 
Toustraycz, 

|l llstralcnt. 

1 weinllk. 

you milk. 

1 they milk. 


Past Imperfect Time. 


Je trayala, 
tu trayais, 

U trayait, 

1 milked, 
thou milkedst. 
he milked. 

i, nous trayions, 

Il voustrayiez, 

1 Us trayaient. 

( we milked. 

1 you milked. 

1 they milked. 


Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used In this time.] 


Future Time, 


Je tTflirai, 
tu trairas, 
il traira. 


I shall milk. ^ 
thou shall milk, 
lie sliall milk. 


nous trai ons, 
vous trairez, 
11s tiairont, 


we shall milk, 
you shall milk, 
tliey shall iiilUi. 


jo tralc, 
tu traics, 
il traie, 


jc trairals, 
tu trairais, 
il trairait. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


I may milk, 
tliou mayc•^t milk, 
he may milk. 


j r.ous trayions, 
vous traylez, 

‘ ils traient, 


Past Imperfect Time, 

I should milk. li ‘‘nons traivions, 

thou shouldest milk. vous ira>rm*, 

he should milk. I ils trairaicnt, 


Past Perfect Time. 
[Not used in tills Time.} 


we may milk, 
you may milk, 
they may milk. 


we should milk, 
you should milk, 
they should millu 


trals, 

qu il traio, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

__ i; trayons, 

mPk. tniyez, _ 

let'him inUk. II qu'”* 


let ns millf. 
milk- 

let them mil!:. 


rARTIClPUES. 

trayant, jji 
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Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Tressailllr, || To Burst out. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Prewii Time. 


tressallle, 
trcsoaill^ 
Iressaille, i 

I boTst out 
thouburstest out 
he bursts out 

nous tressailloAs, 
THUS treasallles, 

Us tressalllont 


PcM Impnfect Time. 

tressail]af^ 
tressailiai^ l 
Iressalllalt, I 

I bursted out 
thou burstedst ont 
he bursted out 

nous tressaillions, 
vous tressailliez. 
ils tressaillaient, 


/’os< Perfect Time. 

tressail)is» I 

treasalllls, 
ireimiUit, 1 

\ I bursted out i: 

tbou burstedst ont. 
be bursted out jl 

nous tressaillimes, 
Tons treasailiites, 
ils tressailHrent, 


Future 

Time. 

trcssailliral, 

tre^salllirai 

tressuillira, 

I shall burst out ii 

tbou sbnlt burst ont | 

be sliall burst out H 

nous tressaillirons, 
Tons trcssiiillirez, 

ils trcssailliront 


we burst oat 
yoa burst out 
they burst out 


we bnrsted out 
you bnrsted out 
they bursts out 


we bui*5ted out 
you bnrsted out 
^hey bursted out 


I we shall burst out 
I you sliall burst out 
I they shall burst out 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


trcsaaille, 

trc'^saiUes, 

U'cssaillc, 


Present Time. 

I I may burst out nous trcssailllons, 

thou mayest burst out | vons trea^ailHcz, 
he may burst out ;l ilstre^llcnt 


we may burst out 
you may burst out 
they may burst out 


Past Imperfect Time. 

trcssaillirnis, 11 should burst out i nousti’essallllrlons, j we should burst out 
tressaniirai^ . thou shouldest burst out P^vous tressailliricr., | you should burst out 
trussailllrait} . he should burst uut li ils tressailllraient I they sltould burst out 


Past Perfect Time. 

tressaillisse, 11 might buret out l| nous tressaillissions, j we might burst out 
trcssaillisses, thou mightest burst out I Tous tressaillissiez, you might burst out. 
cressaillit I he might burst out I ils tressaiiUssent, 1 they might burst out. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 



1 _ 

tres-saillons, 

let us burst out. 

><3sai]Ic, 

burst out. 

1 trcssaillez, 

burst out 

'il tressaillo, 

1 let him burst out 

1 qu'ils tressaillent. 

let them buret out 


PARTICIPLES. 

tressaillant, ii bursting out 
ti-essai1)L II nuvsted out. 
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237 Paragraph.] INFIXITIVh: MODE. 

Vnloir, 3 To be Worth. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Time. 

je vaiix, 11 am worth. h nou** vsilons, 

tu vaux, I thou art worth. vous vaioz, 

11 vaut. j ho is worth. !' 11s valent, 

Past Imperfect Time. 

je valais, 11 was worth. 11 nous valions, 

tu vaUii^ I thou wast worth. . voiisvuliez, 

11 vulait, I he was worth. I ils vulaient 

Past Perfect Time. 

jevalus, 11 was worth. i: nous valQmes, 

tu v.ilua, 1 thou wast worth. I vous vaiutes, 

ilvalut, 1 he ras worth. || ils valurcut, 

Future Time. 

je vaudral, 11 shall be worth. nous vaudrons, 

tuvauilios, ! thou slmlt be worth. vous VHu<lroz, 
il vaudra, | he shall be worth. ! Ils vaudront, 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


je vaille, I 

tu vailies, 

11 vaille, 1 

I may be worth. . 

thou mayest be worth. i 
he may be worth. 

nous valions, 
vous valii'Z, 
lis vailleiit, 


Past Imperfect Time. 

jc vnuflrais, j 
tu vaiulrais, 

11 vuudruit, j 

r should be worth. i 

thou sliouldest be worth. ' 
; he should be worth. [ 

nous vaudrions, 

' vous vatidrioz, 
Us vaudruieut, 


Past Perfect Time. 

je valussc, i 
tu vulusses, 
il valut, 

\ I might bo worth. i. 

thou mightest be wortlu ! 
1 he might be worth. || 

nous valiiasions, 
vous valussiez, 
il.s valu.sseui, 


IMPEKATIVE MODE. 

VtlUX, 

qu'U vaille, 

J be worth. 

1 let lilm be worth. || 

valons, 

v.iluz, 

qu'ils vailicnt, 


PARTICIPLES. 


valant, i 

vala, [j 

being wfirth. 

1 been wortlu 


we are worth, 
you arc wortlu 
they are worth. 


wc were wortli. 
you were wortli. 
they were worth. 


we were worth, 
you were u-orth 
they were woi tit. 


wc shall bo worth, 
you shall be worth, 
they shall bo worth. 


we may be worth, 
you may be worth, 
iliey may bo worth. 


wo should bo worth, 
you slioultl ho woiih. 
tliey should be woi ilu 


wc mlsht be worlh. 
you niialit ho wortli. 
they might be wortlu 


let us be wortlu 

be worth. 

let them be trorth. 
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238 Paragrapli.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vlvrt^ fl To Lire. 


Jcvis, 
til vis, 
il vJt, 


Jc vivais, 
til vlvms, 
i) vivuiti 


Je r^nia, 
tu vevus, 
il vccat, 


je vliTai, 
tu \i\raa, 
11 vlvra, 


jo vlve, 
tu vives, 
11 vivo, 


je vivrals 
tu vlvniis, 
11 vivrait, 


je vi^ouRsc, 
tu vc'i-Uhbes, 
11 vccut, 


VIS. 

qu’il vlve, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present 

Time. 


1 Hire. 1 , 

Oiou livest 1 

1 be lives. 1 

nottsvlvons, I 

vous vlvez, 
iisvivent, 1 

1 we live. 

you live. 

1 they live 

Pott Imperfect Time, 


I lived, 
tliou livcdst. 
be lived. 

nou.s viviona, 
vou^ vivicz, 
ila vivoient, 

1 we lived. 

you lived. 

1 they lived. 

Past Perfect Time. 


I livcA j 

thr u iivedst. 
be lived. i 

nous vdchme^ 
vous vecutes, 
ils vdcurent, 

we lived, 
you lived. 

^hey lived. 

Future Time. 


1 I shall live. h 

tliou sbnit live. i 

1 be sliall live. || 

nous vivrons, 
vous vivrez, ' 

ils vivruiit. 

1 weshallllve. 

you siiiill live. 

I they shall live. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Present Time, 


I may live, 
thou mayest live, 
he may live. 

nous vivlons, 
vou.s viviez, 
ila vivent, 

we may live, 
you may live, 
they may live. 

Past Imperfect Time. 


I sbmild live, 
tlimi bhrmUifst live. • 
he btiould live. 

nous vivrions, 
vous vivriez, 
ila vivrident, 

we should live. 

' yousliouMlivc. 

1 they should live 

Past Perfect Time. 


1 I might live. ;| 

11 ) 0(1 miulitost lire. I 
j he might live. i 

nous vdcussions, 1 
vous vdcu8‘‘iez, 
ha lecuasciii, | 

we mlRht live, 
you might live. 

1 they might live. 

IMPEKATITE MODE. 


live. 1; 

let Iiim live. |i 

vivons, 

vivez, 

qii’iis vivent, 

1 let us live, 
live. 

let them live. 


PARTICIPLES. 

vivant, II livinj;. 
vccu, ff lived. 
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239 Paragraph.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Voir, B To See. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time, 


je TOis, 1 

tu vois, 1 

il TOit, 1 

1 1 sec. .1 

thousecst. i| 

1 lie sees. 

nous voyons, 1 
vows voyez, 
ils voient, 1 

we SCO. 
you i«ec. 
they SC& 


Past Imperfect Time. 


je voyais, I 
tu voyais, 
il voyait, | 

1 I saw. 

1 thou sawest 

1 he saw. 

nous voyious, 
vous voyiez, 
ils voyaient, 

wo saw. 
you saw. 
they saw. 


Pott Perfect Time. 


jevis, 
tuvis, 
il vlt. 

1 1 saw. il 

thou sHwest 11 

i ^e saw. Il 

nous vtmes, | 

vous Vitos, 

Us virent, 1 

! we saw. 
you saw. 
they saw. 


Future 

Time, 


je verrai, 
tu verras, 
tt verra, 

I shall see. li 

thou Shalt see. i 

he shall see. |j 

nous rerrona, 
vons ven*cz, 

, ils verront, 

1 we shall see. 

you shall SCO. 

} they shall see. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 



Present 

Time, 


Je vole, 
tu voiea, 
il role, 

I I may see. ii 

thou inayest see. 

1 he may see. |! 

nous voylona, { 
vous voyiez, 

Us voient, I 

I we may see. 

you may see. 

1 they may svc. 


Poet Imperfect Time. 


je verrals, I 
tu vcrraia, 
il verrait, | 

I should see. 
thou shouldest see. 
he should see. 

nous venions, 

♦ roua rerriez, 
ils verraieut, 

{ we should sec. 

you sliould SCO. 
i they siiould see. 


Past Perfect Time. 


je risse, I 

tu vlsses, 
Uvlt, 1 

1 1 might see. jj 

thou niigbtest SCO. | 
1 hemigtitsee. ii 

nous vlssious^ 
vous vlsslet^ 

Ils vissent. 

I we might see. 

you might see. 

1 they might sco. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 

1 let us see. 
sec. 

1 lot them see^ 

rois, 

qu'il vole, 1 

i se^. 

i let him see. 

voyez, 

Qu'ils voient, 


PARTICIPLES. 

Toyant, ||^ oeelng. 
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240 Pflragrapb.] INFINITIVE MODE. 

Vouloir, B To bo Willing. 


Jo 7CUX, 
tu vcnx. 
il veut, 


Jo voulais, 
tu voultiis, 
il vouluiU 


Jc voulus, 
tu vnuhii 
11 voulut. 


je voudral, 
tu vomlras, 
11 voudi'ii, 


je vonllle, 
tu veuilica, 
il vcuille, 


Je voudralB, 
rn voadrals, 
il vuudralt, 


jc voulusse, 
tu voulusses, 
il vouiat, 


vcuIHCi 
qu’U vcuille, 


INDICATIVE MODE. 


Present Time. 


11 am willing. 1 

1 thou an willing. 

{lie is willing. 1 

nous voiilons, 
vous vouicz, 
ils veulent, 

we are willing, 
you arc wUlimr. 
they are willing. 

Past Imperfect Time. 


I was willing, 
tliott wast willing, 
he wiui williug. 

nous voulions, 
vous voullez, 
ils vouloicnt, 

we wei'e willing, 
you were willing, 
they were willing. 

Past Pet'fect Time, 


11 was Milling. {, 

1 thou wast willing. I 

, be was willing. 1- 

nous voulQmea, 
vous voulfltes, 
ils voulurent, 

we were willing, 
you were willing, 
they were willing. 

Future 

Time. 


I shall be willing. ii 

thou slialt bo willing, 
he shall be willing. P 

nous voudrons, 
vous voudrez, 
ils voudront, 

we shall be willing, 
you shall bo willing, 
they shall be willing. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Praeni Time. 


I may be willing., 
thou muyest be willing, 
he may be willing. 

nous vouUona, 
vous vonliez, 

Ils vcuUlent, 

we may be willing, 
you may be M illing, 
they may be willing. 

Past Impo'/ect Time, 


I should be willing. 
thou shouldest be 
he should be willing. * 

nous voudrlonst 
vous voudrlez, 
ils voudraient, 

we idionid be willing, 
you should bo willing, 
they should be willing. 

Past Perfect Tim. 


j 1 might be williug. i 

thou inightest l>o willing.! 

1 he might be willing. |i 

nous voulussions, 
vous voulus^iez, 

Ils voulussent, 

we might be MIHng. 
you might be willing, 
they might be willing. 

IMPERxVTIVE MODE. 


bo willing. i 

let him be willing. 1 

veuillons, 
veuUlez, 
qu'ils vcuillent, 

let us be willing. 

be wilting. 

let them be willing. 


PARTICIPLES. 

voulant. Il being willing, 
voiilu. * II iiHon wiIlinL^ 
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241. Before I quit these conjugations of rcgiilar 
verbs and of irregular verbs, I must give you soiiio 
further advice relative to the learning of them, and 
of every thing relating to the verbs. You must have 
seen, before now, that tlie verbs constitute the most 
important j>art of a language. To have a thorough 
knowledge of this jiart of speech is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the acquirement of ally thing approaching per¬ 
fection in the language; I therefore beseech you to 
bestow great pains on this part of your study. Write 
down the conjugations of all the regular \;erbs several 
times over. Make it a duty to conjugate a regular 
verb of each ccujugation every day for some time. And, 
as to the thirty-nine Irregulars, you should conjugate 
them all, that is to say, write the conjugations over so 
often, that at last you are sble to write the whole of 
the conjugations down, from the first to the last, with- 
out makiny a siwjle blunder; foi; until you can do this, 
you do not uudemtand these important words suf¬ 
ficiently. 

242. In order to a.«si.st the memory in the case of 
the Genders of Nouns, I have, in imi-agmph 183, 
described a little book that I niade for the purpose. To 
effect a similar purpose with regard to the Verbs, I 
made a CARD, which I carried con-stantly in my pocket- 
book. One side of this Card exhibited an abridgment 
of the ten conjugaiimis of regular verbs. So that, if I 
were absent from my books; if I were walking or 
riding, and thinking about any particular verb, I coidd 
take out my Co/rd, and refresh my memory. The other 
side of the Card exhibited a complete list of the irregu¬ 
lars, with an abriilged conjugation of each. I shall, 
presently, give you a cojiy of< this Card; and from it 
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you may make one for yourself. On the Regular Side 
the Card leaves out the secoucl p<!rsons of all the vcrV)s; 
but, having all the rc‘st under your eye, you can make 
no mistake as to these parts of the verb. On the 
Irregular Side of the Card you have, after the infinitive, 
only the first person singulcsr of the verbs, and the two 
Rurtwlples. The Card will contain no more; but these 
will be, in most cases, sufficient to call to your recollec¬ 
tion the manner of conjugating the verb. At any rate, 
this side of the Card will always be at hand to tell you 
whether any .verb, about which you may want informa¬ 
tion, be a regular or an irregular. This Card will he 
very convenient when you are tran.slating»from English 
into French. It will, in many cases, save you the 
trouble of searching the Dictionary, or of turning over 
the leaves of your Gi'amma^ 

243. When you have done all that I have directed 
above, you will, before you enter on the next Letter, 
which will introduce you to the Syntax, try yourself a 
little as to your knowledge of the verbs; and tliis you 
will do in the following manner. Go back to para¬ 
graph 170. There are little Exercises from A to M. 
Write down the vo'hs thaff you find in the first; that is, 
in A. You will find them to be, est, chaute, a, apprend, 
parler, sijjler, and fait. Take these verbs, write them 
down upon a piece of papei-, and, against each, write 
down the number of the conjugation that it belongs to, 
the mode, the time, the person; and, if it be an irregular, 
write down that, and any other particular belonging to 
it. I hero give you an example. 

est: Irregular verb; indicative mode; present 
time; third person singular. Pali of the 
verb Ure. 
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chante: Regular verb; first conjugation; indica¬ 
tive mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the verb chanter, 
a; Irregular verb; indicative mode; present 
time; third person singular. Pai-t of the 
verb avoir. 

apprend: Irregular verb; conjugated like 

indicative mode; present time; third 
person singular. Part of the verb ap- 
prendre. 

parler; Regular verb; first conjugation; infini¬ 
tive mode. 

.V, Regular verb; firet conjugation; infini- 
tiyc mode. 

fait; Reguliir verb; sixth conjugation; indi¬ 
cative mode; present time; third person 
singular. Part of the verb faire. 

244. When you have written against the verbs, look 
for the verbs in the Dictioimry, or in your List of 
Irregulars, or look at your Card; and you will then 
liinl whether your descriptions be correct. When you 
have thus gone through one of the little Exercises, go 
to another, and you will gct*through the whole in the 
course of a day. These Exercises consist of sentences 
of very simple construction, and having a great ])art of 
their verbs in the present time; so that, when you liave 
gone through these Exercises in the manner above 
pointed out, you may take the verbs which you find in 
any two or three pages of your Exercises in the Syntax, 
where you will find verbs in all the Modes and all the 
Times. I now give you the Card, in pages 219 and 
220 . 
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245. Before I quit the’ conjugations, let me once more 
observe, that in writing certain parts of some of the 
verbs, great authorities differ. I observed before, that 
some write je vime, and others je viifsse; some write 
je ams, and others je couds. There are several other 
verbs with regard to the writing of some parts of which 
there is some little difference in the practice of different 
writers. But this is a matter of no consequence, pi'O- 
vided you adhere to one practice. 

[Note. —It will be useful, as with the compounds of 
Avoir avAptre, for the learner to have one example of 
an active verb conjugated, throughout, with Avoir, in 
the compound form. The verb 2’rouveiivrill, therefore, 
be thus given, on the next page.] 
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COMPOUND FORM OF TROUVER, WITH THE 
AUXILIARY AVOIR. 

■ INFINITIVE MODE. 

Avoir tronv^ S To have found. 


INDICATIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time. 

Iharefonnd. 11 nous avows tronvd, [we have found, 

thou bast found. vous avez trouv^ you liave Ibuwil. 

he has fouud. II ils ont trouvd, ! they have found. 

Compound of the Past Imperfect Time, 
llhadfbund. i nous arlons tronvd, we had found. 

I thou hadst found. 1 vous avie/ trouvd, you had found. 

' he had found. | ils uvaient trouvd, they had found. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

II had found. ij nous cflnies trouvd, we hod found, 

thou lia«lst found. vous efites trouvd, you had found. 

. iie^tad found. 'I ils coreiit trouvd, they bad found. 

Compound of the Future Time. 

11 shall have found. nous aurons trouvd, we shall have found. 

I thou Shalt have found. vous aurez trouvd, you shall have found. 

: he sliall have found. ils auront trouvd, they shall have found. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

Compound of the Present Time, 

j'alc trouvd, i I may have found. nous ayons tronvd, I we may have found, 

til ales trouvd, I thou mavest have found. vous ayez trouvd, | you may have found, 

Ualt^uvd, I he may nave found. Us iiicnt trouvd,^ ' they may have found. 

Compound of the P«s< Imperfect Time. 

j'aurals tronvd, 11 should have founA i nous amions trouvd, we should liave founA 
.iu aurais trouvd, I tlion shouldeat havi? founAi vous aurloz trouvd, you siiould have found. 
,<il auralt trouvd, {he I'lior.hl have fouud. IMis suvaient trouvd, they should have found. 

Compound of the Past Perfect Time. 

J'mtae trouvd, I might have found. nouscupsions tr«)uvd, we might have found, 

tu eusscs trouvd, thou nilghtest have found, vous eussicz trouvd, von might liawj found, 
ilehttiouvd, he might have founA ils eu^eut trouvd, ho might have tuuiiA 


PARTICIPLES COMPOUNDED. 

The active of Avoir with the passive of Trou VKii. 
Ayant troavd, i hg'ing foonA 
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LETTER XV. 

SYNTAX GENERALLY CONSIDERED. 

My DEAR Richard, 

24C. In paragra))h 27, which yon will now read 
again, I described to you what Syntax meaned. It is 
the art of conslructiiu) setitences: it is the business of 
making sentey/jes according to the rules of grammar. 
All that you have hitherto learned is, how to construct, 
or make, or form words; how to vary the spelling of 
articles and nouns and pronouns and adjectives to 
make them exjtress the different numbers and genders 
and cases, and how to vaiy the spelling of verbs to 
in:ike them express the different modes, times, and 
persons, and also to make your spelling accord with 
the rules relating to the conjugations. These are the 
things which you have hitherto learned; and they 
relate to the making of icords: to the spelling of words 
in a proper manner; and to the making of the proper 
changes in tlmr form, acchrding to the change of cir- 
euni stances. This is what you have learned j and this 
is Etymology. 

217. SvNTAx is cpiite a different thing. It teaches 
tin; forming of scntetices. In the forming of sentences 
you have to atteml to what is called concord, and also 
to what is called government. Concord is only another 
word for agreement. The words of a sentence must 
agree with each other, accoi’ding to the rules of gram¬ 
mar. T'hey sometimes govern each other; that is to 
say, one word causes, or requires, another word to be 
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in such or such a form. If I say, le chapeau blanche, 
Vny woTds disayree; there is not coword, because I 
have the feminine adjective with the masculine noun. 
I on "lit to say le cltapeau Wane; and then I have 
concord in my sentence. 

248. As to government, if I, for instance, say, il faut 
quefecris une lettre, my words do not govern each other 
according to the laws of grammar: for, il faut requires 
the verb that comes after it to bo in the suhjauciive 
mode; and icris is, as you will know by tills time, the 
Iiulicative mode of ecrire. The Subjunctive is eo'ive; 
and, therefore, I ought to say, il faut que fecrive une 
lettre. But, say you, how am I to know what words 
govern other words, and in what manner words are to 
agree 1 You cannot know these things until you bo 
taught them; and Syntax is to teach you; 

249. Bc.sidcs, however, the concord and government, 
there is the placing of the wonls. We, for instance, 
say in Engli.sh, a wise man; but the h'ronch sa}’', un 
homme sage. Vi^e say, while paper; they say, papier 
Wane. Then, there is the placing of phrases, or parts 
of sentences; and in both languages, wo must take 
care tliat we place all the p.arts properly; for, if we 
do not, our meaning will not be clear to the reader. 
However, you will see enough of this when you come 
to the Kjxrcises, with which the rules of Syntax will 
be intersjierscd. 
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LETTER XVI. 

THE POINTS AND MARKS USED IN WRITING, 

My dear Richard, 

250. The foi-nis of all these Points and Marks were 
given yon in 2 )aragraph 24. Of the accents I need say 
nothing here. They belong to the Etymology, as they 
are component parts of words. But, the points and 
marks come under our jiresent head; because they are 
necessary in the forming of sentences. 

251. The Full Point, which in French is le point, 
and which is thus formed (.), is used at the end of every 
comj)letc sentence. The Colon, which the French call 
deux points, and which is written thus (:), is next to 
the Full Point in requiring a conqilete sense in the 
words after which it is placed. 'J’ho Semicolon, called, 
in French, un point et une virgule, and which is formed 
thus (;), is used to set off ^larts of sentences when the 
Comma is thought not to be quite sufficient. The 
Comma, la virgrde, in French, is written thus (,), and 
is used to mark the shortest jiauses in reading, and the 
small(!.st divisions in writing. 

252. This work of jminting is, in a great degree, a 
matter of taste. Some jievsons jmt into one sentence 
what others mould into two or three sentences. It is 
a matter that cannot be reduced to jn-ecise rules; but, 
whether we write in French or in English, these jjoints 
are necessary; and we ought to be attentive in using 
them. 

253. The Mark of Interrogation (?) is put at the 

<3 
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close of words which put a question. The m.avk of 
Admiration (!) is used to denote surprise. The Apos¬ 
trophe, or mark of Elision, is. a comma placed above 
the line (’). The Hyphen eoimects words (-). 

254. As to the marks for the pmpose of reference, 
such as *tj, and the like, they do not belong to 
grammar. People may make them of what form thi^y 
please, and may call them what they please. But the 
Points and Marks in the three foregoing paragraphs 
belong to grammar: they assist iii the forming of, and 
in the giving of meaning to, sentences; and for that 
reason it is, that they have been now, for the second 
time, pointed out to your attention. 
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LETTER XVII. 

SYNTAX OF ARTICLEa 

My dear Richard, 

255. You will now turn back to Letter V., and read 
it, once more, carefully throxigh. Then read para¬ 
graphs from 77 to 85 inclusive. These two parts of the 
Grammar wilj have taught you a great deal as to the 
Article. In the next Letter also, which will treat of 
the Syntax of Nouns, there will, in treating of Nouns, 
be something about the use of the Article; but, 
still, there is much belonging more directly to the 
Article itself; and this I shall say here. The thing 
that you now want to know is, how the manner of 
using the Articles in French differs from that of 
using them in English; and this we are now going 
to see. 

25 G. There are, you know, the indefinite Article, 
the DEFINITE Article, and what I called the compound 
Article; that is, the Artidle united with the preposi¬ 
tion de ov h. 

257. Our INDEFINITE ARTICLE is a (which becomes an 
when followed by a vowel): the French is un, or une. 
In both languages this Article can be applied to nouns 
in the singular only. We apply it to Imndred, thou¬ 
sand, and other words of multitude; but, this is no 
deviation from the rule; for, we con.sider the hundred, 
or other number, as one hody, parcel, or mass. The 
French do not, however, use this article before cent 
(hundred) and milU (thousand), but say, cent poniines. 
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and not, un cent pomniee; though we must say, a hun¬ 
dred apples. 

258. When we use this Article after »uch (td or 
Idle), and before a noun, the French give the phrase a 
complete turn; thus: 

Such a book U a treasure, | Un tel Here est un tr&or. 

That is to say, “ a swh book." We say, Mr. such a one; 
they say. Monsieur un tel; that is, Mr. a stick. And 
mind, though theirs sounds shockingly to us, ours 
does the same to them. We use our article after so 
in ceitain phrases; thus, so good a man. * The French 
say, in such o, case, un si brave hotnme; that is to say, 
a so good man. 

259. We, in speaking of nouns of weight, measure, 
or tale, mostly use a (or au); but' the French, in such 
cases, use the definite Article; as: 

I sell my corn at six shillings a bushel. 

Je vends mon bid h six sclielins le boisscan. 

We in English, maij, in geneial, use the definite article 
in these cases. We may say, six shillings the bushel; 
five pence the score; and so on: but we do not use this 
mode of expression in general; and the French cannot 
do otherwise. We cannot very well do it before piece. 
We cannot, with any propriety, say, ducks at two shil¬ 
lings the piece. But this is the mode that the French 
must make use of. They most say, deux schelins la 
piece. 

260. We, in speaking of portions of time, make use 
of the indefinite article, where the French make use of 
par (by); as, ten shillings a day; which, in French, is, 
dix schelins pa/r ]om‘; that is to say, literally, ten shil- 
liuss hv day, which is evidently more reasonable than 
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OTir mode of expression. We say, working hy the day. 
We also say, paid by the day. Why not say, then, ten 
shillings hy day, and not a day? The :gieaning of our 
phivase is, so much /or a day; and the meaning of the 
French is, so much day hy day. 

261. We put a (or cm) after the verb to he, before a 
noun in the singular, expressing profession, rank, state, 
situation, country, or any distinctive mark; as, he is « 
gardener; I am an Englishman. The French do not 
do this; they say, U est jardinier; je mis Anglais. 
This observation applies, however, only to cases where 
tlie business of the phrase is soldy that of expressing 
the distinctive mark. If it have other objbcts, the rule 
does not hold; as; 

He has a gardener, I II a un jardinier. 

I see an Englishman, | Je vois un Anglais. 

You sec, the article is, in the former cases, left out, in 
the French, with very good reason; for, the words 
gardener and Englishman, being used solely for the 
purpose of <lesigiiating the profession and the country 
of the man, the article cannot be necessary; but in the 
latter cases, there is something more. Here the main 
business is, to make it understood that he has a gar¬ 
dener, and th.at I see .an Englishman. 

262. We put a (or an) after what, in an exclama¬ 
tion ; as, what a house! The French never do this: 
they say, qudle maisont When there is another a in 
English, and two nouns, as, what a fool of a lawyer, 
the French .simply put the preposition before the last 
noun; as, qud sot cTavoeatl When we use an adjective 
in sentences of this sort, we still use the article; but 
the French never. When our exclamation begins by 
what, followed by a, and goes on to use a verb before 
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it has done, the difference in the two languages is great 
indeed; as: 

What a good boy Richard ia! 

Le bon gar^on que Richard I 

What a fine country Italy Is! 

Le bean pays que ritalie! 

These two sentences, put into English literall}', would 
stand thus: 

Tlie good boy that Richard! 

The fine country that Italy! 

These seem, at fii-st sight, to be two pieces of prime 
nonsense; but they contain xrerfectly good sense; and 
are much more obviously consonant with reason than the 
English sentences are. They are purely exclamatoiy; 
they, therefore, need neither article nor verb. They 
are fully as exirressive in French as they are in English; 
and they are, beyond all corajmrison, more elegant. 

2C3. Jt is hardly necessary for me to repeat to you, 
that the article must agree in gender with the noun to 
which it ai>idies. Our aidiicle has no change to expit!ss 
gender; but this is a most imiJortant matter iu French, 
and must be scruimlously attended to. There are, as 
you have seen, some noiins which are masculine in one 
sense, and feminine in another, though' spelled, in both 
case.s, in the same way. If, for instance, I sfiy, un 
arige, I mean an angel; but, if I say, une ange, I mean 
a fish of that name. If I say, un aune, I mean un alder 
tree; but if I say, une aune, I mean an ell. Notliing 
can more forcibly show the necessity of strict attention 
to the gender of the articles. 

■264. Being now about to dismiss this indefinite 
article, let me again remind you, that, iu French, 
-t^rAvds, un and une, are indeterminate fro- 
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nouns (see paragraph 99), and also adjectives of number, 
as well as articles. In short, they answer to our word 
cirte in all its capacities, except when our om answers 
to the French on, which is a word widely different 
from un or une. It is of great importance, that you 
bear in mind, that un and une answer to our one as 
well as to our a; as: 

A man had one horse, one cow, and two oxen. 

Un hoinine avait un cheval, une vacbe, et denx bceufs. 

Thus, you see, un and une answer to our one as well as 
to our a. , 

265. Having now done with my i-ules about the 
indefinite article, I shall give you wliat’is called an 
Exercise relating to that article; that i.s to say, I shall 
give you some phrases in English for you to translate 
into French. There must, of course, be, in these 
phrases, words of the other parts of speech; and these 
you mu.st translate also; but I shall make the phrases 
so simple, so easy, that you will have little to attend 
to besides your articles, which are, just at present, to 
be the object of your care. The first sentence is, “ a 
huudred pounds, five shillinijs.” You look into your 
Dictionary, and thei-e you find, that hundred is cent, 
that pound is tivre, that shilling is schelin, and that 
five is cinq. Your rule has just told you, that the 
English a is not, in this case, expressed in French. 
Your translation will, therefore, be this: “cetU livres, 
dnq seJidins.'’ If the 2 >hra.se had contained a little 
more; thus: “ He Itad a hundred pounds, five skillings;" 
here you know that He is II, and that had is avait. 
Your translation must, of course, be: “ II avait ce>U 
livres, cinq schelins." You will now proceed to the 
2 )ei‘formauce of the first Exercise. 
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EXERCISE I. 

1. A hundi’ed pounds, five sbillings. 

2. Pens at six shillings a hundred. 

3. Ducks at ten pence a piece. 

4. Have you heard speak of such a thing 1 

5. If such a one come hither. 

6. A thousand soldiers have perished. 

7. A hundred have returned. 

8. He is so good a father. 

9. A gai-den, having a wall on one side. 

10. It is rare to see so bad a man. 

11. A good poet, but not a Boileau. 

12. He is a doctor, and his brother is an attoracy. 

13. He is rich, a thing that he likes. 

14. Such a thing has seldom happened. 

15. Such a fault is despicable. 

16. Wliat a noise ! What a fine flower! 

17. What a pretty girl Emma is ! 

18. What a rich man her father is ! 

19. What charms money has ! 

20. What a honible cry! What a fool of a boy! 

21. Such a mistake surprises me. 

22. A Jew’s beard. One Barbary horse. 

23. A hen with one chick. A veil and one saU. 

24. A box of books. A book and a flower. 

25. One gardener and a footman. A hundred knives. 

26. An hour and a half. Half an hour. 

This will be sufficient for the present. Phrases like 
these will frequently occur as you proceed in the 
future Exercises. But in order that you may, when 
you have finished your Exercise, know whether your 
translation be correct; or, in other words, whether 
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you have well learned thus far ;»in order that you may 
know this, I shall, in Letter XXVIII., put the French 
of all these Exercises; and, as the French will have 
nuTnbers to correspond with those of tKe English, you 
can, as soon as you have finished an Exercise, turn to 
my translation, when you will see whether yours ho 
coiTcct. If you work under the eye of a master, he 
will tell you at once. But, pray, have the good sense to 
finish your Exercise hefore you look at my translation ! 
By a contrary mode of proceeding you may possibly 
deceive your master for a while j but, bear in mind, it 
is you who must be the loser by it. As I am here 
giving you, for the first time, instructioBs relative to 
your Exercises, let me caution you against doing your 
work in a hasty and slovenly manner. Make a book to 
write all your exercises in; but, before you in.sert any 
translation in your book, you must make it upon a 
piece of paper; and, even upon that piece of paper, you 
ought to write it in a clean, neat, and plain manner. 
Do not neglect to put any of the points, marks, or 
accents. When you scome to see much of the wiiting 
of French people, you will find that tho.se among them 
who are illiterate do, as Well as the English, disregard 
these matters in their letters and other manu.scripts; 
but, let that be no example for you: make your writing 
as correct, if you can, as print itself. This will, in the 
long run, save you a great deal of that precious thing 
time. I shall so make the Exercises that they will, if 
you be diligent, lead you gently and easily over every 
difiiculty. 

266. Let us now come to the definite article. Wo 
have in English only one, and it is always the. In 
paragrajAs 77 to 85, yau have seen how often the 
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French ai-ticle changes its form. We are now to seo 
how the manner of using it diifera from the manner of 
using ours. This article is often omitted in French in 
cases where it'must not be omitted in English; and, 
still oftener is it omitted in English in cases where it 
is indispensably necessary in Fi'ench. 

2G7. In both languages it is a general rule that 
proper nouns of persons do not take the article before 
them. See paragraph 53 on the subject of proper 
nouns. But, the names of countries, provinces, islands, 
and some other parts or divi.sions of the earth, take the 
article in French. Also the names of metals, virtues, 
vices, arts, sciences, grain, seed, and many other things. 
These do not, as we well know, take the article iti 
English; or, at least, they seldom do. Proper nouns 
of cities, towns, and villages, follow, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the rule relative to the proper names of 
persons. Take a few examples: 


France is in Europe, 
Normandy is in France, 
Buuen is in Normandy, 

The estates are in Jamaica, 
Patience is very useful, 
Intemperance destroys health. 
Wheat is dear. 

Iron is heavy. 


La France est dans TEurope. 

La Normandie est dans la France. 
Rouen est dans la Normandie. 

Les biAts sent dans la Jama'ique. 
La patience est bien \itile. 
t’jntempdrance detruit la same. 
Le froment est chcr. 

Le fer est lourd. 


There are some exceptions as to the names of those 
countries which take their names from those of their 
capital cities; as, Venice, Florence, and others. These, 
however, will come under your eye in the course of 
the Exercises, and, therefore, need not be more par¬ 
ticularly mentioned here. The French use the article 
with the proper names of a few celebrated Italian poets 
and painters. But this is not worthy of particular 
notice. 
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2(58. But, you must observ# well, that, when we 
speak of going to a country, of coming /rom it, or 
remaining in it; or, when we speak of something 
heloyiging to a country; in these case^ the article is 
not used in French any more than in English. For 
we say, “ il vient de France,” and not, de la France. 
We say, “il va en France; il demeure en France,” 
and not, en la France. We say, “ drap rf’Angleterre,” 
and not, de TAngleterre. However, there are many 
exceptions to this rule: there are a great many countries 
and islands, and some towns and cities, the names of 
which always keep the articles under all drcumstatices. 
Many of these will, however, come into the Exercises; 
and, as to those which do not, they very seldom occur. 
They arc of too little importance to occupy a large 
portion of our time here. The manner of using them 
is hardly reducible to rule. As to the names of moun¬ 
tains and rivers, we generally put the article before 
their names in both languages, and much in the same 
manner. 

269. When we use proper names in the plural 
number, we use the article with them; as tlie Tudors, 
tJte Bourbons. The Fi«nch do the same, whether 
speaking litci-ally or figuratively. 

270. Things of which there is but one of the, kind, 
or one collection of the kind, in the creation, as : sun, 
moon, earth, world, stars, take the article in both 
languages, except God, which takes it in neither 
language; and except heaven and which do 
not take the article in English, take it in French. If 
the woi-d God be restricted in any way, we use the 
article in both languages; as, the God of Truth. And, 
thus, we may use the (jther article, for we may say, 
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a God of truth. Tl* two languages do not at all 
differ in this respect. These exceptions do, however, 
when we come to the practice, amount to very little. 
After a few ^^eeks of steady application, these little 
difficulties all disappear. 

271. We, in speaking of pei-sons in certain situ.ations 
of life, give them the appellation belonging to the 
situation, and put their proper naine.s after that 
appellation; as. Doctor Black, Captain White. But, in 
French, you must use the article, and .say le Docteui-, 
and le Cajntainc. We do not put Mr. before any of 
these names of titles, offices, posts, occupations, and 
situations. -The French do; and you must take 
special care not to omit it. You must say. Monsieur 
le Prince, and Monsieur le Commissaire de Police. 
Mark this; for, to say Mr. the Prince, in English, 
would be shocking, and,to say Mr. Prince, would be 
an insult. 

272. In speaking a thing in general, that is to 
say, in merely naming the sort of thing, we do not 
use the article in English; as, ‘'•bread is necessary to 
“man.” Again, “dogs guard sheep.” But in these, 
and all similar cases, the article is used in French; 
and you must say, “ le pain est ndeessaire k Thomme;” 
and “ les chiens gardent les moutons.” 

273. When we use the singtdar number to express 
a whole kind; as, “ the dog is a faithful animal;” then 
the article is applied by us as well as by the French; 
but, if we u.se the noun in Jbhe plural, we say dogs, and 
the French, les chiens. However, thei’e is an exception 
to the former part of this rule; for, if wo employ the 
singular man to express the whole kind, we do not use 
the article, and the French do use it. Let the two 
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great rival poets, Pope and Boileau, furnish us with 
examjdes. 

The proper stmly of mankmd Is man, 

Le plus sot animal, a mon avis, c’gst Vhomrm. 

274. In the French language, as in our own, the 
definite article is used in some cases, and omitted in 
otliers, fi'om, it would seem, mere hahit or fashion. 
Wo say, for instance, he is in town; but we must .say, 
he is i-n the country. And why must we? They say, 
en v’llle; hut they say, dans la villc, and the same of 
the country. There are certain prepositions which 
require the ’article after them, and there are others 
after which you cannot correctly put the,article. The 
examples afforded by the Exercises will, however, make 
all this familiar to you in a short time. 

EXERCISE II. 

1. America, Asia, Africa, and Eurojie. 

2. Prussia is a part of Germahy. 

3. Venice, Valencia, and Grenada. 

4. He comes from Rochelle. 

5. He lives at Havie de Grace. 

6. He has set out fonCayenna 

7. I live in England. 

8. ,Yon come from Portugal. 

9. They live in Martinico. 

10. She is going to Italy. 

11. The Thames. The Rhine. 

12. The Severn. The Seine. 

13. Drunkenness is detestable. 

14. Murder deserves death. 

15. Loam at top, clay next, and then chalk. 

1C. Barley is dear this^year. 
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17. Horses eat grass and hay. 

18. The horse is a wseful animal. 

19. Birds fly, hawks fly. Hawks kill other bird.s. 

20. He comM from China. Summer is past. 

21. The cloth of England. The wine of Burgundy. 

22. The horses of Flanders. The cows of Normandy. 

23. Trees grow well in fine summers. 

24. I see that the trees grow well. 

25. Captain White has set ofiT. 

26. How do you do, Captain! 

27. Pears are ripe in Autumn. Birds sing in Spiing. 

28. Dr. Johnson dreaded death. 

29. Queen .Elizabeth and Pope Sixtus. 

30. Rooks eat corn. The boys kill the rooks. 

31. Philosophers disagree. 

32. He is in the country. She was in town. 

33. God, hearen, and hell. 

34. Gardens look gay in Spring. 

35. Flowers fade in Summer. They die in Autumn. 

36. Love was the subject of the letter. 

37. Apples are very good fruit. 

38. The apples are not dear this season. 

39. Bread, meat, flour, butter. 

40. Earth, air, fire, water, all combine. 

41. The air is cold to-day. Winter is near. 

42. Cheese is verj' scarce. Foxes kill fowls. 

43. I like black better than blue. 

44. He likes hunting. Exercise is good for man. 

45. Prudent men avoid quarrels. 

46. Birds sing while sluggards snore. 

47. Here, man! That way, woman! 

48. Light and darkness, beat and cold. 

49. Articles are a part of speech. 
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50. He has arms. He has black hair. 

51. The Dutch carry on commerce. 

62. The Americans divide the Lakes with the English. 

53. They are going to Canada. • 

54. Nova Scotia is a cold country. 

55. Indian corn grows well in France. 

66. Tobacco is a product of Virginia. 

57. Cotton comes from Georgia. 

58. From Florida, and from the Bi-azihs. 

59. The Pei-uvians have gold in abundance. 

60. The Mexicans liave a great deal of silver. 

275. The compotod article (as I call Jit) is the last 
that we have to treat of. I call it compound, because 
it is made up of an article and a preposition. Before 
you go any further, read, once more, paragmph 79, and 
also pai-agrajdi 85. You see, then, that the words du, 
de la, des, are, in fact, not simply articles, but a sort 
of compound words, answering, in many cases, to our 
some. In hardly any respect do the two languages 
dilier so materially from each other as they do in this 
respect. 

276. These little Frencji words are sometimes partly 
articles, and sometimes they are really adjectives. When 
they ai-e the former, we must render them in English 
by our ai-ticle and preposition; when they are the 
latter, we must render them by some word of qualifi¬ 
cation as to quantity. In this j)hrase, “parlez du 
“ cheval,” the little word is article and preposition; and, 
therefore, we render it by our article and pi-eposition, 
thus; “speak o/" t/te horse.” But in this phrase, “j’ai 
“«!m foin,” the same little word is an adjective; and, 
therefore, we render it by an adjective. Some is, in 
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general, the word; -but we may say a quantity, a pared; 
or, we may use any words denoting an uneei-taiu, 
unfixed, quantity; or, if it were the plural, des, any 
woi’ds denotiifg an uncertain or unfixed number. The 
word some, and, in intelxogatious the word any, 
and all those other words expressive of quantity or 
number, must be adjectives, as you must clearly per¬ 
ceive when you reflect on the office of the adjective. 
In my “Mature ^Anglais” I had this illustration of 
the matter. 

J'ai p/tuuur> amis id, j I have faany friends here. 

J’ai quelques amis id, I ^ hsve some friends here. 

J’ai des amis ici, > | I have some friends here. 

• 

Now, plusieurs and qvelques, thus used, are .unquestion¬ 
ably adjectives, purely adjectives. And, if they are 
adjectives, is not tliis des an adjective also? 

277. What we have to do, then, is to consider when 
it is an adjective that we have to render into Frencli, 
and when it is an article along with a preposition. 
We liave seen, that in numerous cases wlicre we make 
use of no article at all, the French use the definite 
article; and we shall now see that when we use some, 
a/ny, or any phrase limiliny the noun as to quantity 
or nuniber, and yet leaving the quantity or number 
unfixed, we must render such word, or phrase, into 
French by. d,u, de la, or des. Our some, or any, is 
made use of to designate an unfixed part of an unde¬ 
fined whole; as, “give me some sugar." Here the 
largeness or the smallness of the part is not fixed on; 
and the whole mass of sugar out of which the part is 
to come, is not at all defined, or pointed oiit. But, if 
you define the latter, you must use the definite article; 
as: “ give me some of the sugar -which you have bought 
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“ td-day." Beai- in iiiiud that the French have no 
vords that, in this work of limiting nouns, answer 
to our soTue or any. The business of J;hese words is 
performed by du, de la, and des. 

278. Bear in mind that a noun Diu.st be used, first, 
in a general, ox boundless, sense, expressing the wImU 
of a spedes; as, trees grow, ha/rea run; or, second, in a 
strictly confined sense, expressing particidctr indivir 
duals, or bodies, or masses; as, the trees which are in 
my garden, the hares which I have killed; or, thh-d, in 
a sense which signifies limitation, but without at all 
fixing the limits. In the first case, the article is used 
in French, and not in English; in the second case, it 
is used in both languages; in the third case, it is not 
used in English, but it is used in French, united with 
de, and, in this its use, it answers to our some or any; 
though, in many cases, it is used when we omit even 
the some, or the any; as in tips phrase, “he sells 
“hooks;" in which case the French say, “ il vend des 
“ livres.” 

279. However, if there bo an adjective coming 
directly before the noun, the French do not use the 
article, but merely the preposition, as was said in 
paragraph 85. But if the adjective come after the 
noun, the article is used; as, ils ont du pain, ils ont de 
him pain; ils ont du pain blanc. We say, in these 
ca.ses, they have bread; they have good bread, they 
have white bread: 'or we may, if the case demand it, 
.say, some, bread ; but we use iro article and no pre¬ 
position. 

280. After certain words of quantity and number, as, 
•bcaucoitp (mucli), a^isev (enough), pen (few), and many 
others, the article is not ii.sed, but mei’ely the pro- 

, P 
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]H)siti<Mi; which is also tlie case when we h.i-. e nn 
atljective ov jmsive participle following soin(> word of 
number; as, ,quelque chose de hon; cinq ponies de 
<franges; dix arpeus do terre de labourh. However, 
bien, when used instead of beaucoiip, must luuo the 
article before the next noun, though beaucoup ]>as it not.. 

2S1. Many other niceties relative to the article miglit 
l>e pointed out, but it would be worse tluiu nseles.s; 
because practice, which tliei-e must be after all, will 
give you a knowledge of these niceties without furthei' 
time bestowed on rules. In the Exeycise which I 
am about to give you here, you will find phrases 
containing Examples relative to the indefinite an<l 
definite articles, as well as examples relating to what 
I have called the compound article. But you will find, 
as we advance, that the Exercises will embrace more 
and more of the parts of speech. 

EXERCISE III. 

1. He has hay to sell. He has some hay in his cart. 

2. Hay is abundant. Hay is dear this year, 

3. She wears silk. Silk is very light. 

’4. Has he any horses i Yes, ho has some horses. 

5. Have they any birds ? 

6. Dogs bark. He keeps dogs. 

7 I hear a noise. I hear a great noise. 

8. There are six white and two black. 

9. Five killed and one wounded. 

10. They have good meat. She has fine eyes. 

11. Sheep eat grass. I have some sheep. 

12. The sheep that I have sold. 

13. You had some cheese. So many hooka 

14. She will have a good ’deal of bread. 
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1!). A quantity of earth. There is danger. 

1(5. Give ns more money. Nothing very rave. 

17. Very little wisdom. How many windows? 

18. How much land ? Much sorrow. * 

19. Much pleasure. Much patience. Much pain. 

20. They are very honest peopla 

21. Cabbages are jdeutiful at this time. 

22. Some onions and some parsley in the garden. 

23. The apple-tree is a garland when in bloom. 

24. Cherry-trees are veiy handsome also. 

25. P<'ars are cheaj) this year. 

26. Easpberry-bushes are insigniticant things; 

27. But their fruit is excellent. • 

28. The spinach and the kidney-beans. 

29. The market is full of vegetables. 

30. The hay is all spoiled. 

31. Hay will be dear next year. 

32. Kidney-beans are very almndant. 

33. Lettuces are good in salads. 

34. Oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, and mustard, ai'e very 

useful things. 

35. Olive-oil is much better than poppy-oil. 

36. The first is made in France and Italy. i. 

37. The last is made in Germany. 

38. Stones do the land no harm. A gimt quantity 

of land. 

39. Larks remain in the fields. 

40. Fish, flesh, fowl, grain, flour. 

41. We have some fish. Bees do not like wasps. 

42. Honey is very useful in a family. 
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SyNTAX OP NOUNS. 

My deah Richakd, 

282. In paragraphs from 51 to 85 you had the 
Etymology of Nouns. That taught you that you had 
to attend to the gender, the number, and the case. The 
Task which you had set you in Letter XIV., and in 
paragraphs from 174 to 180, taught yon how to store 
your memory with regard to the gender of noims, 
wliich, as you now well know, is the great thing of 
all, as far as relates to this pai-t of speech. 

283. As to the placing of nouns in sentences, there 
is little difference between the French and the Eng¬ 
lish. The peculiarities are only two or three in 
number. These I will point out; and then, an 
Exercise, embracing a great variety of nouns, will bo 
quite .sufficient, esj)ecially after what has been said 
on the subject of the Article, which docs, in fact, 
belong also to the Noun. 

284. We, in English, express possession by putting 
an s and an apostrophe to the end of the singular 
noun, and if the noun be plural, an apostrophe only; 
as, John's hooJe, the two brothers' hook. In French this 
mode of expression is wholly unknown. They say, lo 
livre de Jean, lo livre des deux freres. We can say, the 
top of the house, or the house's top; but, in French, it is 
always the top of tire house, le haut de la maison. Th<.‘re 
can bo no mistake here, for the Fi-ench rule is invariable. 

28.5. Tliere is a great proneness in our language to 
make compound words; o.?,,'gold-watch. The French 
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have none of these words: they say, montre watch 
of gold. The same may be said of our compound 
words which express the kind or oa^pation of the 
noun; as, water-rat, school-master, the hitchm-dhor. All 
these are rendered into French in the way just men¬ 
tioned; rod d'&m, mattre d’ecole, la ports de la cuisine. 

286. These compound words of ours are sometimes 
translated into French by the help of h and not of de; 
as, drinking-glass, verre d hoire. This seems reason¬ 
able, because it means, glass to drink with; but they 
also say, ervfhe h, Veau, water-jug, and poudre d canon, 
gunpowder. It is not easy to give a nile without 
numerous exceptions for the using of*d and de in 
answer to our compounds; but this much may be said, 
that when the first part of our compound expresses an 
action which is performed by the use of the thing 
expressed by the latter word of the compound, the 
French make use Of d and not of de; as, writing-paper, 
papier h ecrire; dining-room, salle d manger. In other 
cases they make use of de. 

287. In translating the following Exercise, pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the genders, and to the forming 
of the plural numhers. Have your little hook of the 
genders of nouns before you. The rules for forming 
the plural numhers which you have in paragraph 
68, you must look at again. Bear in mind that the 
artidoi and adjectives must agree in gender and number 
witli the nouns to w'liich they aj)ply. Bear in mind 
that there are many nouns which are feminine in one 
sense, and masculine in another. Before you translate 
a phrase, consider well the meaning of the English 
noun; and then think of the genda' i>f the French noun 
by which you are going to translate the English noun. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

1. The hoiipe is large. A hand and a foot. 

2. Two houses and three fields. Four sons, five 

daughters. 

3. Six children, seven friends. A horse, a cow, a 

1 % 

4. Eight horses, nine «ows, ten pigs. Eleven wal¬ 

nuts. One walnut. 

5. One child, twelve children. 

6. An engagement. Thirteen engageijients. 

7. A very fine cabbage. Fourteen cabbages. 

8. A bladk hat. Fifteen hats. 

9. A great deal of wealth. 

10. Sixteen owls. Seventeen naila 

11. Evils in great number. A, very great evil. 

12. The eye of the horse. My eyes are weak. 

13. The water is clear. The waters of Bath. 

14. Eighteen baskets. Nineteen night-caps. 

15. Twenty garden-doors. Twenty-one river-fish. 

16. The wolf’s head. The cat’s claw. 

17- The king’s palace. Thirty gold candlestick.s. 

18. Forty pewter plates. Fifty silver spoons. 

19. Sixty leather shoes. Seventy wooden huts. 

20. Eighty fire-shovels. Ninety lamba 

21. A hundred oxen. A thousiind birds. 

22. God is all-powerful. The gods of the Greeks. 

23. A solitary place. Solitary places. 

24. lie has a post. In the post-office. 

25. A pound of bread. A book for yo\i. 

26. The king’s page. A page of a book. 

27. At his house. From the street. 

28. To the field. To the parks. 
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29. Chapter the first. Book the second. 

30. Walk in, sir. Ask the gentleman to come in. 

31. Sir, I have seen the gentlemen. Walk in, 

gentlemen. 

32. As many fine gardens. Before the throne. 

33. Except the servant. Amongst the bushes. 

34. In the bird’s nest. Since Tuesday last. 

35. -Towards London. After the coach. 

36. The lords stay here with the ladies. 

37. Get away, Mr. Impudence. 

38. Biver^water to make beer with. 

39. Madam, I have seen the lady. 

40. Ladies, I am going away. • 

41. Go to Mr. White’s. 

42. William, John, and Richard’s property. 

43. Whose pen is that 1 

44. The situation of this countiy. 

45. The governor’s situation. 

46. Sheep’s wool is good to make clotlu 

47. They talk of the lady’s house. 

48. Mrs. White is dead. 

49. Joseph, Peter, and some friends. 

50. A silver spoon full of wine. 

51. A mug full of beer. 

52. This path is a hundred feet long. 

53. His mother’s death. His son’s marriaga 

54. His brother’s good luck. 

55. He has dealt in copper. 

56. Coaches and horses cost money. 

57. The oak is a fine tree. 

58. Oak-boards are durable. 

55. Elrn-ti’ccs in the hedges. 

60. The sand-hill is high. 
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My dear Richard, 

288. Now road over very carefully the paragiaphs 
from 87 to 100 iiiclu.sive. Do not think that this is 
not necessary. It is necessary, and therefore do it. 
You will not understand what I am 119 w about to 
write half so well, unless you first read over again the 
part that I have just pointed out. 

289. Having read those paragraphs, you will have 
again .seen, that there are FIVE CLASHES of Pro- 
notins; that is to say, the Personal; the Possessive; 
till! lielaiive; the Dernonstrative; and the Indetermi- 
nate. In the jiaragraphs just mentioned I treated of 
the etymology of these; I am now going to treat of 
their Syntax; tliat is, to give rules for using them in 
sentences; and, as this is a very important part of 
speech, you ought here to be uncommonly attentive. 

290. First Class, or PERHONAL PRONOUNS.— 
After all the repetitions in the Conjugations of the 
Verbs, it would be waste of time to dwell upon de¬ 
finitions of the per.sonal pronouns. You must know 
what they are as well as I do. Rut that which you can¬ 
not yet know so well is, how they are used in sentences. 
Look now at paragraph 91. Read it very carefully. 
I there tell you that the Syntax will teach you some¬ 
thing; and I am now about to make good my word. 

291. These cases are things of great importance 
with regard to pronouns, and especially with regard 
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to French pronouns. The French personal pronouns 
are, in many instances, placed in the sentences very 
differently from ours; and, in some instances, one 
word in French makes two words in English, llciico 
the matter demands a great deal of attention; but that 
attention will soon do the business. 

292. The verb must now be brought into great use 
in tlic Exercises; because, without the verb, the use of 
the pronoun cannot be explained. For instance, I 
have to tell you that, in tliis phrase, / see you, though 
the second pi’onoun comes after the verb in Euglisli, it 
must come before the verb in French; as, je vous vois. 
Thus, you see, we could not get on at all'hei'e withoxit 
knowing a great deal about the verb.s. 

293. The use of the personal pronouns in their 
nominative cases is plain enough: je, tu, il, elle, nous, 
vous, Us, el/es, answer to our 7, thou, he, she, it, we, you, 
they. But tious is both we and us; and, tlicn, there is 
the manner of placing nous, vous, lui, and others of 
them, in the sentence, which is very different from our 
manner of placing them. 

294. Look at the tables in paragraph 91. There 
you have all the personal pronouns, first in their 
siugidar and then in their plural number. You have 
them exhibited in their number, person, gender, and 
case, and in both languages. Let us now take them, 
tlien, one by one, and compare the manner of using 
them in French with the manner of using them in 
English. 

295. The frst person singular is I—JE. Our I is 
always a capital letter; but the French je is written 
like another word. Our I is sometimes separated 
from the verb, and placed after a conjunction, leaving 
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another verb to be understood; as, you are richer 
than I. But the French je is never thus used: you 
must never Sixy, vous 6tes plus riohe queje. The place 
of the French pronoun je is before the verb only; and 
it is never, as our T is, separated from the verb, nor 
placed after a conjunction, as in the above case. In 
interrogations the je may come after the verb; but you 
will sec enoxigh of that by-and-by. In the possessive 
case our I becomes o/ me, and in the objective, 7>ie. In 
the French, the je becomes, in some cases, moi in the 
nominative, de moi in the po.saessive, and or moi, 
in the objective. We say, of me, but the French 
must say, (fe* moi, and never de me, or d me; though, 
observe, their 'me, in other cases, amswers to our me. 
This same moi is sometimes answered by our 7. If 
there were only the je and the me in French to answer 
our I and me, we should do veiy well with them: but 
there comes in this moi to puzzle us; and it is to this, 
therefore, that we have to j)ay strict attention. I havo 
just said, that the place of je is before the veib; as: 

Je frappe souvent, I strike often. 

Je bois'du vin, I drink wine. 


When our 7 is placed after the verb, or after a con¬ 
junction, leaving a verb to bo understood, it is pot 
ansxvered by je, but by moi; as: 


It is I who act, 

Me knows it better than I, 
He writes as well as I, 

She is wiser than I, 


e’est moi qui agis. 

II le Sait mieux que mot. 

II ecrit aussi bien que moi. 
Elio est plus sage que moi. 


In these instances we see ‘moi answering to our 7. Let 
us now see it answering to our me; which it always 
does when there is a preposition coming before the 
French pronoun, or when the verb in French comes 
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1)('f(»rc the {H’onoun. I hi g you to pay attoiilion to 
tills; and to observe well the following examples: 


lie comes to me, 
Give me some paper, 
They speak of me, 

It is for me, 


II vient a r^oi. 
Donnez-moi du papier. 
11s parlent de moi 
C*estpour moi. 


And not, 11 vient <\ me, and so on. But when there is 
no preposition coming before the pronoun, and when 
tlio verb does not come before it, the Englisli me is 
rendered in French by me / as: 


Tie strikes ijie, 
yon give me some paper. 
They speak to me, 

It is agreeable to me, 
James has stricken mo, 


II me frappe. 

Vous me (tonnez du papier, 
lls me parlent. 

11 m’est agr^able. 

Jacques »i’a frappd. 


Yon sec that we have no word in English' that 
answers to this moi. We have, for the first person 
singular, only the 7 and the me, both of which, as 
we have just seen, are, sometimes, answered by tiioi; 
to know when this is, I have, I hojje, now taught you. 

29G. Before I proceed to the second person, let me 
tell you that I shall reserve the ndes for placing the 
personal pronouns, till I have, in the above way, gone 
through the three pci-sons plural, as well as singular. 

297. The second person singvlar is THOU—TU. 
The pronouns of this person singular, are, as you have 
seen in paragraph 93, very Rirely used. We use, in 
both languages, the plural pronoun instead of the sin¬ 
gular : we say yvM, and not tlwu; and vous, and not 
tu. However, we must notice them in the same way 
as wc should if they wore in common use. Hum is 
answered by tu; and thee, which is our other case of 
this pronoun, is sometimes answered by te, and some¬ 
times by toi. Look at the table in paragraph 91. 
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Observe, that what is said of moi, or rather, of the 
occasions when it is nsed to answer to our I and me, 
applies to toi supplying the place of tu and te. Toi is 
used, as is tlie case witli moi, when there is a pi-c- 
j)Osition or a verb before the pronoun; or when thei-o 
is a conjunction before our tliou, leaving a verb to be 
understood. I will take, as nearly as possible, the 
sfiine examples that I took to explain the use of the 
l)ronouns of the first person singular; 

Tu frappea souveiit. Thou strikest often. 

Tu bois du vin, Thou drinkest wine. 

Here, as was observed in the parallel case in the first 
j)erson, there is no verb and no preposition coming 
before the French pronoun, and no conjunction before 
ours. Therefore the toi is not used. But, now, attend 
to the following examples: 

It is Mom who acteat. Cost toi qni aqis. 

He knows it better than thou, 11 Ic s.iit mioux que toi. 

Ho writes a.s well as thou, 11 ecrit aussi bien qne lui. 

She is wiser Ilian thou, Elle est plus sago quo toi. 

He eomes to thee, II vient h. toi. 

They speak of thee, Ils parlent lie toi. 

It is for thee, Cest pour toi. 

He strikes thee, II te frappe. 

I give thee some paper, Je te donno du papier. 

Tliey speak to thee, Ils te parlent. 

It is agreeable to thee, II t’est agieable. 

James lias stricken thee, Jacques <’a frapp6. 

Tints, you see, as / and me arc on certain occasions 
answered by moi, so ihvu and tkco are answereil by toi. 

298. Tho third jtersott sintjular laJTFj —IL. Gender 
comes in here; but we will lay the two other genders 
aside for the jn'esent, and .speak only of the masculine. 
The il answers to our he; as: 

Jl frappe souvent, i He strikes often. 

Z/boit du vin, \ He drinks wine. 
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But, Iiore comes the French hii, to answer, in this 
case, the pui-poso which moi and toi answer in tlio 
instances above given. Look at the table in paragraph 
91. You find that he is il; that of him is de lui; and 
that him is sometimes lui and sometimes le. Tlie rule 
that I gave before applies here. When the French 
pronoun has a verb or a preposition before it, or when 
the Knglish pronoun has a conjunction before it, with 
a verb uuderetood to follow; in the.se cases the lui is 
used in French instead of U and le. I shall now take 
the very .sanic examph>s that I have just takiai to 
explain my meaning with regard to the first and the 
second person singular; and when yotf have well 
attended to them, and com^iared the manner of using 
lui with that of using moi and toi, you will, I think, 
clearly undei'stand the whole of thi.s matter. 


It is he who acts, 

She knows it bettor th.m he. 
You write as weli as he, 

Slie is wiser than he, 


C’est lui qui agit. 

Kile le suit tnieux que lui. 

Vows ccrivez aussi bien qiie lui. 
Kilo cst plus sage que lui. 


We come to hivi, 
They speak of him. 
It is for him. 


Nous venons !i lui. 
IIs parlent do lui. 
C’est pour luL 


They strike him, IIs fe tVappent. 

James has stricken him, .Iac<[ne3 i a frappe. 

Now mind; the throe last examj>los idl but one, in 
paragraph ami also in 297, are here omitted; 

because, in the third i>efrso7i you cannot use the le 
instead of the lui, if there be a preposition before the 
English jirououn, expressed or understood. Therefore 
you must tnuislate those three exami)les as follows; 


T Kive hhn pome ])nper, | Je lid doiine du pa[tier. 

Tlicy spook to hhn^ | 11-s hd parieiil. 

It is uyio- alio to him^ I 11 lui est agrcuble. 
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Compare these with the three last examples burhtie in 
paragraph 297, and you will see the difTorcnce in a 
moment. But now, before we quit the Singular 
Numhee, we must speak of the Genders. The feminine 
gemler is. SHE—ELLE. Tlien, our slie becomes, in 
the other case,s, her, while the French elle becomes, in 
the objective, la, and sometimes lui, and sometimes 
die, besides. This appears to bo very confused; hut 
the confusion is worn away by .attention. She is 
an-swered by die, and is answered by la, just in 
the same manner that he and him, in the masculine, 
are answered by il and le. ^ 


She aU'ikes often, 
She drinks wine, 
/iTbey strike Aer, 


Elle frappe souvent. 
Elle boit du vin. 
lU la frappent 


But, observe (look at the table in paragraph 91), there 
is in the objective case die as well as lui. This is tin; 
use of that elle: it is to be used when there is a pre¬ 
position before the pronoun; and when there is not, 
hd is to be used, for example, speaking of a woman, 
we say: 

C’est a die que je parle, i It is «o Acr that I speak. 

Et je lui parlerai encore, j And I will .speak to her still. 

The only dilfcrencc is this, that, if it had been a ums- 
culine, I must have had & lui in the first line. Now, 
as to the 'neuter g&nder, there is none in the French. 
They know nothing at all of it. Our it, therefore, as a 
personal pronoun, has nothing to answer it in French, 
except masculine and feminine jironouns. So that 
what we have to do is this: consider what is the 
gender of the French noun which answers to the 
English noun which our it represents; a.s, jmt my kni/e 
in your- pocket; but take care, for it is pointed, and as 
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xo yoxir pocket, it is not very good. Here are two 
fflcmns and two -its. The first nonn is masculine, the 
second feminine. The French pronouns must, there¬ 
fore, correspond with them; as, mettei nion couteati 
dans votre poche; mais prenez garde, car il est pointu; 
et, quant votre poche, die n’est pas trfis bonne. The 
lui, the h die, and, in shoit, all the parts of the U or 
die, when they ans wer to our it, are used precisely in 
tJie same way as xvhen they answer to our he or she. 

299. Plural Nuviber. I now come to the plurals of 
the same pronouns that I have j\ist been treating of in 
the singular. Look at the table in the latter part of 
l)aragraph 9l. Examine that table well* compare it 
with the table of singulars in the same paragraph; and 
then come on with me. it 

.300. The first person plural is WE—NOUS. Our 
we becomes, in the other cases (see the table), ms/ but 
the French pronoun of this person and number never 
changes its form; and nous answers to our us as well 
as to our we. A few of the examples that we took for 
the singular number will suffice. 


We drink wine, 

It is we who act, 

He knows it better than 
She is wiser than we, 
He comes to us. 

Give us some paper, 
James strikes us, 


Nous buvons du vin. 

C’est nous qui agissons. 
li le sait mieux que nous. 
Klle cst plus sage que nous. 
II vient a nous. 
Donnez-nous du papier. 
Jacques nous frappe. 


This is very plain. Our we and our us are always 
expressed in French by nous, which takes the pronoun 
bc^’ore it, or the verb, just in the same manner that inoi 
docs. 

301. The second person plural, is, YOU—VO US. 
We have just seen that noits is both nominative and 
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objective; tlmt, in sliort, it answers for all cases. 
same is to be .said oijrsJ^cWAs/ and, here, o>ir pronoun^ 
wncbaiigeable too; for you is the same in the objective 
that it is in the iioiniiialivo; for I say, you .strike mo, 
and I .strike you.' A few examples will bo suflicieiit; 
nearly the same that we took last. 


You drink wine, 

It is you who not, 

He knows it better tlian youj 
iSlie is wi.«er than yon^ 

He comes to 
Janies strikes ;/ow, 

They talk to yow, 

You cut bread, 


Vous buvez du viu. 

(J’est vom qui agis^ez. 

11 le salt niicux que vmts. 
£Ile est ])lus sage que vous, 
II vient a vous. 

Jacques vous frappe. 

Ils vous parlent. 

Vous coiipez du pain. 


As in the C!i,.se of this pronoun vous takes tlm 

j)roposition before it, and also the verb, like 7iioi or • 
<()( ,'■ but it does not, like the pronoiui of the second 
person singular, change its form; it always romains 


VOU.'S. 

602. The third pei'son plural i,s, THEY—lES. 
Hero the gender coines in again; but, in English, 
tlna’e is no change in the third person plural of the 
pronouns to denote gender. We always py they, 
whether we speak of 'nieti, wo/nicn, or trees. But the 
Eronch change the form of the jn-onoun, in this ]x:r.sou, 
to express gender. Let us first take the masculim! ils, 
which answers to our as, ils boivent, tliey drink. 
Unr tlu:y becoim's, in tlu!' otlna' cases, them, and tlii.s 
them is rendered in French hjles, eu.K, ovleur. Besides 
t!ii.s, our they is sometimes rendered by eux. The thing 
to know, then, is, when our they is to bo its, and when 
ctix, and when our them i.s to be les, wlien Imr, and 
wlien eus\ As to the first, our they is to bo il,s when, 
in French, there is no jneposition and no verb before 
the pronoun, and wlien our they has no eoujunction 
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before it in the English, with a verb understood to 
#}lIow. It is the same as in the o^se of and Imx, and 
will be explained by the same examples. 

They strike often, Ih frappent souvent. 

Th^ drink wine, II 9 boivent du vin. 

It is they who act, C^est ev,x qui agi^nt. 

She is* wiser .than tl £Ile cst plus sage qu’eux. 

Now, as to oui’ them. It is to be les when it is the 
object of an action; it is to be eiux when a preposition 
is used before it; it is to be Imr when the verb, used 
with it, leaves a (to) to be understood; as: 

James stribes them, Jacqncs lest frappe. 

She talks of them, Elle parle d'eux, 

I give them some paper, Je lettr donn# du papier. 


But I must now mention what I until now omitted, 
to avoid confusion. By looking at the table last 
mentioned, you see, in thfe nominative case. Us or eux, 
to answer to our they, in tho masculine. Now this 
eux, used thus, appears very strange. But it may be 
used thus, tind .so may lui. The feminine differs only 
JJrom the masculine in this ; that, in tho nominative, 
our they is answered by elles instead of Us, and, in all 
the ca.ses where eux is made use of in the ma.sculine, 
elles is mad(i use of in the feminine; and here are the 
examples to show it. 


They strike often, 

They drink wine, 

It is they who act. 

He is wiser tlian they, 

James strike* them, 

Siie talks of them, 

1 gave them some paper. 


Elles frappent souvent. 
Elles hoivent du vin. 
C’est elles qui agissent. 
II est plus sage qu'efts. 

Jacques les frappe. 

Elle parle i'elles 

.Je leur domie du papier. 


After what has just been said, at the clo.se of para¬ 
graph 298, it would be useless to make any further 
remarks on our neuter gender. They and them, when 
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they relate to nciitnil nomis, arc to be dealt with in 
the same manner as directed for our it. 

303. There now remains, with regiird to these j)er- 
Bonal pi’onouns, the instructions as to the manner of 
placing them in the sentence, which is very diffi'ront 
from our manner; but which is, with a little attention, 
very soon learned. The je, nous, tu,, vous, il, die, ils^ 
dies, take the lead in the sentence, when they are the 
actors, in the same way that our I, we, tluru, y<m, he, 
she, and they do; as, je bois du vin, nous frappous h la 
porte; I drink wiue, wo knock at the door. But we, 
in English, very frequently put other wwds between 
the pronoui* and verb; as, I veiry often drink wine, 
we every day knock at the door. This must not be in 
French. The nominative case of the pronoun must 
not be separated from the |prb. You must not say, 
je tris souvent bois du vin; but must place the words 
thus: 

I very ofion drink wine, I Je bois da vin trbs souvent 

We every day knock at the door, | Kous frnppons h la porte tons les jnnra 

304. When there is a pronoun that is the object of 
the action, it comes before the verb, and not after it, as 
in English.' We say, James strikes me; but, in French, 
you must say, Jacques me frappe; that is to say, 
James me strikes. When the verb is in the imperative 
mode, indeed, the jironoun comes last; as, frappez-le. 
But the cause of tliis is obvious. The gcneial turn of 
the French language brings the pronoun, when it is the 
oiyfici, immediately before the verb; as,^je le pense, il 
le dit, nous le jurons; I think it, he says it, we swear 
it; or, word for word: I it think, he it says, we it 
swear. 

305. These are the principal things to attend to in 
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tlio personal pronouns. shall now give you an Exer- 
eise on the subject. There are other things to notice 
by-and-by, connected with these pronouns, and espe¬ 
cially the manner of placing them in negative and 
interrogative sentences: but, for the present, we have 
enough of them; and will proceed to our Exercise, 
which will contiun an instance or two of nearly all the 
kinds of phrases that are nec&sary to oup^'present 
purpose. The phrases are placed promiscuously; that 
is to say, not in the order of the rules which they 
are intended to illustrate. 

EXEECISE V. 

1. You and I are going to supper. 

2. You and your sister and I shall have some money 
to-morrow. 

3. She and I are very liappy in this country. 

4. They strike me as well as him. 

5'. They love me as well as her. 

6 . May you become rich. 

7. Were you to abandon me for ever. 

Yes, answered h& No, said he. 

9. I see him and his father every day. 

10. He always gives them something to eat. 

11. They very frequently dine at our house. 

12. Do that, I pray you, for my sake. 

13. The horse is mine, and the cow is hers. 

14. Give nm some of the wood that you hava 

15. He tells them all that I say to hiim 

16. She had not any love for them. 

17. The fields belong to them. 

18. It is he that they always speak ta 

19. They look for them here to-diiy. 
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20. Give her something to eat and drink. 

21. I will send you some flowers: they are very fine. 

22. They have sent us some fruit to-day. 

23. They rob and insult us. 

24. He writes and sends messengers to the Seci'etary. 

25. They are richer than I and than he also. 

26. Send a messenger to them. 

27. Seize him, bind him, and put him in prison, 

28. We eat meat, and drink water. 

29. They often come to us to get wine. 

30. I gave him gold for you. 

31. You saw them go to her. 

300. Second Class; POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
—See them in their table in paragraph 94. In these 
there are no cases to attend to. There are only the 
Number, the Person, and the Gender. Read paragr-aph 
94 all through; and you will need nothing here but a 
brief Exercise. 

307. But, in paragraph 95 there is another table of 
possessive pronouns. Those also are so fully spoken of 
in that paragraph, that little more than the exercise is 
required here. The main thing in both these is, to 
attend to the agreement in number and gender. This 
agreement must be perfect. Read with great care the 
two ]>aragraphs just mentioned. 

308. There is one remark to make, and this you 
must particularly attend to. We, in speaking of haim 
done to, or pain suffered in, our members, or bodies, 
make use of the possessive pronoun; as, my head aches, 
my finger smarts. The French, in these cases, \ise the 
article, thus: j’ai mal ii la tOtc ; j’ai mal au doigt. lie 
hurts my arm; il me fait mal au bras. The pronoun 
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may sometimes be used; but this that I have been 
describing here is the French idiom. 

309. Observe that here, as in the case pf the articles, 
when the noun begins with a vowel or an h mute, the 
singular masculine pronoun is put before it, be it of 
whichever gender it may; as, mon ami, mon amie, 
though one be masculine and the other feminine. The 
same is to be observed with regard to ton and son, 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. My hapd, my pens, my paper, my ink, and my 

books. 

2. Your pens are not so good as mine. 

3. Take the chairs from my room and put them in 

his. 

4. Take them from their room and put them in 

mine. 

5. Take them from mine and carry them to hers. 

6 . Their oxen are finer than yours. 

7. Put my oxen into their field. 

8 . His shoes are better than hera 

9. Our coats are blue, but theirs are red. 

10. Our field, their meadow, their sheep. 

11. Your trees are well planted. 

12. The table is bad: its legs are weak. 

13. That coach is yours: this is mine. 

14. Prother, I beg you to come to my house. 

15. Adieu, captain. I am glad to see you, neigh¬ 

bour. 

16. These are my birds, and those are yours. 

17. Thy father and mother and brothers are dead. ■ 

18. His brotliei-s and sisters are all gone away. 

19. Their servants are coming here. 
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20. Fatlier, have yon seen, her cloak 1 

21. Come to me, sister, I want to speak to yon. 

■ 22. No, friend, I cannot aid yon. 

23. Take yoxir sheep-and put them to mine. 

24. Take your hens from mine. 

25. His house, her house, our house, their house, 

your house. 

26. His hand, her arm, our fingers, their legs, my 

feet. 

27. Her gown, her cap, her head, her neck, her 

teeth. , 

28. Put your hay to mine: take yours from mine. 

29. He does not talk of your beauty, but of mine. 

30. They do not talk of hers, but of ours. 

310. Third Class: RELATIVE PRONOUNS.— 
Look at the table in paragraph 90. You see that 
there ?ire but few of these ■, but they require attention. 
Our wIm is answered by qui, except when a question is 
asked, and then it may be by quel or quelle followed by 
the noun or by a pronoun; as, quels sent ces hommes- 

Who are those men? But in aU other cases our 
who is answered by qui; as: 

rhomme qui vient de sortir, | the man who is jnst gone out. 

311. As our that may be, in some cases, used instead 
of who; as it may, indeed, in the instance just given; 
so it is, in these cases, translated by qui. That, how¬ 
ever, can be rendered by qui only when the person or 
thing to which it relates is not the object of a verb 
coming after the relative. Take examples: 

rhomme qui vient de partir, the man that (or who") is just gone 

away. 

le cheval qui mange I'hcrbe, the horse that eats the grass. 

le toin qui est pour la cheval, tUo hay that is for the horse. 
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But when tliere is such a verb in the sentence, the 
relative pronoun in French, to express our tiMl or our 
w}iom, must bo que. As: , 

Thomme que j'ai vu partir, the man lhat (or whom) I hare 

seen go away. 

!e cheval que vous montez, the horse that yon ride, 

le foin qiie nous donnona anx the bay lhat we give to horses. 

cheraux. 

And here you will observe, also, in the first three of 
these examples with qui, that though we cannot with 
projiriety use wJio as the relative to the names of things 
inanimate ot; irrational, the French use qui with such 
names, if its antecedents be in the nominative .—Que is 
abbreviated before a vowel, but qui nevaf is. Remark 
this: le cheval qui a vu mon domestique; that is, the 
horse which has seen my servant; but, le cheval qu'a 
vu mon domestique, means, the horse which my servant 
has seen. 

312. Our whose is an.swered by de qui, or dont: but 
de qui is confined to rational animals, like our vdtose 
and whom. Dtmi is used for all sorts of objects, except 
when a question is asked; and then it mu.st be de qui, 
or duquel, or de laquelle, according to the number and 
gender of the antecedent. 

313. Our lohom, as already shown in ]>aragraph 311, 
is answered by que; as, Fhomme que vous voyez; tho 
man whom you see. But if there be a jn-eposition, our 
whom is rendered by qui or lequel; as, tho man to 
whom I have sent; I’lioinme it qui or auquel, j’ai 
envoyC*. 

314. Our which is answered by qui, as our that is, as 
we have seen in paragraph 311. And here again tho 
same rule as that given in paragraph 311 is to be 
followed; that is, when to translate which by qui, and 
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■when by que. Our which would apply in all the four 
examples, the horse, the hay, while the French qui ap¬ 
plies to the first couple, and the que to the second 
couple of those examples, just as iu translating our 
that, So in the following ; 

le bosuf qui laboure la terra, i the ox which ploughs the land. 

le boeof gue je tous ai venda, I the ox which I have sold you. 

Our which is sometimes aus'nrered by lequd; and this 
pronoun takes the article with it, as you see in para¬ 
graph 97. Indeed, here is the le in this word, which 
means the which, being used as a relative to a singular 
masculine. Tf it wore a feminine, it must have been 
laquelle; if a plural masculine, lesquels; and so on. 
And, as with ichom, mentioned in paragraph'313, so 
with which when there is a preposition. As: 

C’est le cheval diiquel, OB dost, It is the horso of which ho has 
il vous a parle, spoken to you. 

La mort est iin mal anquel il Death is an evil for which there 

n’y a point de reniede, is no remedy. 

Observe, that the French word oh, which means where, 
is frequently used, and very frequently too, to supply 
the place of dans lequel (in which), dans laquelle, and so 
on; as, I’etat ou je suis; the state in which (where) I am. 

315. Our what is answered by quoi, que, or quel. 
But the former is not used (as a relative) in speaking 
of persons, and is most frequently used with a pre- 
po.sition; as, de quoi, d, quoi; which means of what, to 
vduit. But our what is also frequently answered by 
que; as, que voulez-vous? What would you have? 
Que dites-vous? What do you stiy? Our what is 
answered by quel, when questions are asked with a 
noun; as. What house is that? Quelle maison est 
cellc-la ? 
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316. You must take care, in using relative pronovm, 
to keep their antecedents constantly in your eye. In 
my Enoush Grammar (paragraph 245]^ I have con¬ 
tended, that the relative pronouns’ never can be the 
nominatives of Verbs. I will quote the passage: for it 
serves most admirably to illustrate what I am about to 
say with respect to the functions of the French relative 
‘pronouns; —“In looking for the nominative of a 
“ sentence, take care that the relative ‘pronoun be not 
“ a stumbling-block; for relatives have no changes to 
“ denote nu‘ipber or ‘person; and, though they may 
“ sometimes appear to be, of themselves, nominatives, 
“ they never can be such. The men wtfo are here: 
“ the man, who is here: the cocks that crow: the cock 
“ THAT crows. Now, if the relative be the nominative, 
“ why do the verbs change, seeing that here is no 
“ change in the relative ? No; the verb, in pursuit of 
“ its nominative, runs through the relatives to come at 
“ their antecedents, men, man, cocks, cock. Bishop 
“ Lowth says, however, that ‘ the relative is the nomi- 
“ ‘ native when no other ‘nominative comes between it a-ncl 
“ ‘ the verb:' and Mr. Murray has very faithfully copied 
“ this eiToneous observation. Who is in the house 1 
“ Wlw are in the house ? Who strikes the iron 1 WIlo 
“ was in the street ? Who ‘were in the street 3 Now 
“ here is, in all these instances, no other nominative 
“ between the relative and the verb, and yet the vei-b 
“ is continually varying. Why docs it vary 3 Because 
“ it disregards the relative, and goes and finds the 
“ antecedent, and accommodates its number to that 
“ antecedent. The antecedents arc, in these instances, 
“ understood: What person is in the house 3 What 
“ persons are in the house 3 What person strikes the 
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“ iron 1 "What persom strike the iron 1 What person 
“ was in the street ? What persons were in the street ? 
“ The Bishop seems to have had a misgiving in his 
“ mind •when he gave this account of the nominative 
“ functions of tlw relative; for he adds, ‘ the relative is 
“ ‘of the SAMK NUMBER a,nd PERSON as ths antecedent; 
“ ‘ and the verb agrees with it accordingly.' Oh, oh ! 
“ But the relative is always the same, and is of any 
“ and of every number and person. How, then, can 
“ the verb, when it makes its changes in number and 
“ person, be said to agree with the relative 1 Disagree, 
“ indeed, with the relative the verb cannot, any more 
“ than it cau with a preposition, for the relative has, 
“ like the preposition, no changes to denote cases; but, 
“ the danger is, that, in certain instances, the relative 
“ may be taken for a rwminulive, without your looking 

after the antecedent, which is the real nominative, 
“ and that, thus, not having the number and j>orson of 
“ the antecedent clearly in your mind, you may give 
“ to the verb a wrong number or person.” Now, then, 
let us see how this matter is in French. Monsieur 
Restaut, in his rules respecting the relative pronoun, 
tells us, that the verbs and adjectives are to be some¬ 
times in the plural, and sometimes in the singular, 
stfter qui (who), and that the adjective, or particiiilc, is 
affected in the same way. He has tlicso two examples: 

Cic6ron fut an de ceuji qui furent sacrlji^s a la vengeance dcs 
Triumvirs. 

Hdgdsisochus fut un de ceux qui travailla le plus efficoccaietit a la 
ruine de sa patrie. 

What! Hero is the phrase, fut un de ceux qui (was 
one of those who) in both cases; and yet, in one case, 
the verb IJurent) is in the plural; and, in the other 
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case, tte verb (travailla) is in the singular. How, 
then, can the gui be the nominative of these verbs t 
It is clearly the nominative in neither instance. Well, 
but what are the antecedents ? Is the‘pronoun CEUX 
the antecedent in the first case? It must be so; and 
thus we should have it in English: 

Cicero was ono of those, who were sacrificed to the vengeance of 
the Triumvirs. 

But, then, where is the antecedent in the second 
instance? Monsieur Restaut says, that un is the 
antecedent iiere. Why ? For what ? There is no 
reason at all. Monsieur Restaut says that qui is 
sometimes in the 'plural and sometimes in the singular. 
Strange remai-kl and that, too, from a vciy clever 
man. But let us have another instance. Monsieur 
Restaut gives his scholar this sentence; “ Ctesias est 
“ UN des premiers QUI ATT ex6cnt6 cette cntropri.se.” 
Now, mark his reasons, which I shall give in English. 
“ The verb is here put in the singular, because its 
“ nominative, qui, is a i-clative pronoun in tlie singular, 
“ and has for antecedent the word un. When we say, 

“ CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIT execute cotto entreprise, 

“ we mean not only that nobody had executed it before 
“ him, but, moreover, that lie executed it befm-e all 
“ otlters, and that he set them the example. But when, 
“ on the contmry, we say, 

“ CTESIAS est un des premiers qui AIENT exdoutd cette entreprise, 

“ we mean, that several persons eoceculed the enterprise 

“ at the outset, and that Ctesias was one of them." - 

Very good. Monsieur Restaut. But then, pray, why 
do you call the qui the nominative of the verb ? You 
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prove as clearly as day-light that TIN is the nomi¬ 
native in the first example, and that DES PREMIERS 
is the nominative in the second; you make the verbs 
agree with these nominatives in number, and yet you 
persist in calling the qui the nominative! And, in 
order to give a show of reason for this, you say, that 
qui is in the singular in the first example, and in the 
plural in the second, though it neoer clumges its form. 

-Therefore, mind, my dear son, the thing for us to 

attend to here is this; that we are never to look upon 
qui as the nominoitive of the verb. We must look for 
the antecedent; and, according to that, make the 
number and «pei‘son of our verb. Les soldats qui 
marchmt, and Ic soldat q\xi marclw; but, if we were to 
look upon qui as the nominative, why should it be 
marchent in one case, and marche in the other ? The 
pi’inciple applies to both languages; but the truth of 
it is most clearly seen in the French, because in it the 
verb makes such conspicuous changes in its form to 
agree in number with its nominative case. 

[Note. —^The examples here above given are appli¬ 
cable also to the part of Syntax which relates to the 
Number of the Verb. See Note at the end of paragraph 
385, where reference is made back to this place.] 

EXERCISE VII. 

1. The people who live in that street. 

2. The carpenter who made my table. 

3. The cow which feeds in my meadow. 

4. The sheep that are on the hills. 

5. The man whose friendship I value. . 

6. The horse that goes in their coach. 
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7. The wheat that you sold at the market. 

8. The wheat that grows in your fields. 

9. Love those from whom you receive kindness. 

10. The merchant to whom he owes so much money. 

11. The company whom he has received to-night. 

12. The bird which has seen the bird-catcher. 

1.3. The bird which the bird-catcher has seen. 

14. The age in which we live. 

15. The gentleman to whom it belongs. 

16. The country which I like best. 

17. The weather which pleases me the most. 

18. The ink that I made use of. 

19. The people whom you spoke of yesterday. 

20. The man whom I most dislike. 

21. What do you want with us ? 

22. What do they say to you and your family 1 

23. That is the business which they spoke of. 

24. It is you and your son that they are talking of 

26. There are the ladies whom he was speaking of. 

26. The gentleman from whom I received so mueli 

kindness. 

27. Whom are you speaking of? 

28. What man is that ? What boy is that ? 

29. Which of the two chairs do you like best ? 

30. Which of the three looking-glasses do you liko 

beat ? 

31. The trouble from which he lais e.scaped. 

32. My friend, who died yesterday, and whom I 

loved so well. 

33. What do you talk of? What is that? 

34. What gentleman is that ? 

33. With what fleet did he come ? 

36. Who has told you that? 
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37. One of tliose who came last night. 

38. One of the first who did it. 

39. The hawk that my brother has shot. 

40. Who can toll what may hapi>eu ? 

317. Fotvrth Glass; DEMONSTRATIVE PRO¬ 
NOUNS.—Look now at paragraph 98. Attend to 
the whole of it, a7id particulaidy to the table. You see 
here a gi-eat variety of words to answer to onr this, 
that, these, and those. You see he and she in the table. 
That is because the French make use of these ])ronouiis 
sometimes to supply the jdace of these two personal 
])ronouns. In fact, the celui is the lm'{\\e or him) 
with the ce ^this) prefixed to it; and the celle is the 
die (she or her) with the ce (dropping the e) prefixed to 
it. The same may be said of ceux, which is eux (they 
or them) with the ee (dropping the c) prefixed to it. 
So that, if wc were to put these words into English 
literally, celui would be this he; celle would be this 
she; CEUX would be this they masculine; and celles 
would bo this they feminine. The ceci and cela are 
this here sxiA this there. Celui-ci is this he'here; and 
CELUI-LA, is this he there. The same explanation holds 
good as to CELLE-CI, CELLE-LA, CEUX-CI, and ceux-la, 
CELLES-ci, and CELles-la. Gi and Id, are adverbs, 
meaning here and there. 

318. The original word is, as we have seen, ce 
(this); which is CET before a vowel, cette for the 
feminine, and CES for the plural of both genders. Tliis 
is. all that there is of the word itself; all the rest is 
personal pronoun and adverb. The ce is greatly used 
with the verb to be, Ure, instead of the personal pro¬ 
noun U; as, dest une bonne chose, que de se lever de 
bonne heure; it is a good thing to rise early. It is a 
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softer expression than il est, and it is a great favotnite 
with the French. 

319. These pronouns are, or, rather, this pronoun is, 
called Dem07istralive, because it is used to point out 
the noun in a direct manner; almost to sliow it; as, 
this house, that field, these oxen, those fowls. When 
we use these words, we seem to be almost pointing 
with our finger at the house, the field, the oxen, and 
the fowls. To demonstrate means to show in the 
clearest manner; and, therefore, these are called 
Demonstrative pronouns; or, rather, this is called a 
demonstrativS pronoun; for, as I have shown, there 
is, in fact, only the pronoun ce, all the r^t being the 
same word under different forms. Nor have we but 
one word of this kind; namely, this. The other three 
demonstratives are only so many changes in the form 
of this. The first change is </(««, the next is these, and 
the third thase. These changes are to express situation 
and number. The French, in addition to situation and 
number, expi’ess gender, which, in this case, we do not. 
We say, this boy, this girl, this hat, this pen; but they 
say, ce gar 9 on, cette fille, ce chapeau, eette plume. In 
the plural they have ces for both gendera; but this 
answeis to our these and those only in part; only when 
there is a noun coming directly after it; as, ces 
gargons, ces lilies; and then there must generally be ei, 
or Ih, after the noun; as, ces gar^ons-oi, these boys; ces 
filles-lk, those girls. 

320. Our those is frequently used indifferently with 
the personal pronoun they; but when this can be done 
in English, the French requires the demonstrative; as: 


Thftj who are wise, 
These who are wise, 


} 


Ceux qai sont sages. 
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Ill the singular number, we cannot, in English, use the 
demonstrative in this way. We cannot say, speaking 
of a man: 

' This who is very tali. 

ThM who is very rich. 

Wc must use the personal pronoun, thus: 

lie who is very tail. 

He who is very rich. 

Then, in speaking of a woman, we must say, 

. She who is very tali. 

She who is very rich. 

But, in French, the demonstiutive is used in all those 
cases; cdui in the first four instances, and celle in the 
two last. 

.321. But, the main thing in regard to these demon¬ 
stratives, the great difference in the two languages, and 
great object for you to attend to, is, the use of (je with 
the verb Hre; in which use it generally answers to our 
it, but sometimes to our lie or she. The use of ce, in 
this way, is of endless occurience. We say, 

it is a good thing. 

He is a good man. 

She is a very haiid.soino girl. 

In all these cases the French say, e’est une bonne chose, 
e’est un brave hommo, and so on. The ce means this, 
but no matter: the French language chooses to say, 
this is a good thing, and not, it, is a good thing. But 
mind, in certain cases you have no choice; for, when 
we, in English, u.se it with the verb to he followed by 
a noun or a pronoun, thus, it is I who .see the enemy; 
when we, in English, have a phrase of this sort, we 
must, in French, employ ce, and not U. We cannot 
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say, U est moi qui vois ronnemi. We mmt say, c’est 
moi. In all such phrases, it was I, it is you, it was 
we, it was the people, and the like, you must use ce for 
our it; as, c’6tait moi, c’est vous, and so on, always 
with ce, and not with il. How the verb is to be 
managed in these cases you will see when you come to 
the impersonal verbs. At present wo have to do with 
the pronouns; and particularly with the use of ce for 
our it. Having now, I think, pretty well explained 
the nature and offices of these pronouns, I shall give 
you an Exercise on them. 

EXEECISE VIII. 

1. There is a great deal of fruit in that country. 

2. This garden is very full of flowers. 

3. Which of these flowers do you like best t 

4. Do you like this best, or that ? 

6. It is I who order you to do it. 

6. It is the master of the house who is coming. 

7. It is a very fine country. 

8. It is a great pity. 

9. This pen is better than that. 

10. These pens are as good as those. 

11. This, com is cheap, but it is not good. 

12. Your land is as good as that of your neighbour. 

13. Those who think that they gain by roguery de¬ 

ceive themselves. 

14. He who goes to bed late must get up late. 

15. She who thinks too much of her beauty. 

16. He who lives a sober life is more happy than ho 

who does not. 

17. He does not know'how fine this country is who 

has not seen it. 
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18. That which you have sent I like well 

19. He tells us what he knows of them. 

20. She tolls her mother all that she hears. 

21. What vexes me most is, he will not see me. 

22. Those only speak iU of him who do not know him. 

23. They do not know what hunger is who have 

always had an abundance. 

24. These are the oxen that I like best. 

25. Those that you have are but poor animals. 

26. That dog appears to be of the same kind as this. 

27. Yes; but this is better than that. ^ 

28. This bird sings better than that which you have. 

29. These partridges are bigger than the English ones. 

30. These woodcocks fly swifter than those. 

31. Which of them are best to eat ? • 

32. Those that fly swiftly, or those that fly slowly ? 

322. Class: INDETERMINATE PRO¬ 

NOUNS.—Now go back to paragrapli 99. Read tliat 
paragrapli, and also paragraph 100, very attentively; 
.and examine well the list of indeterminate pronouns 
in paragraph 99. First of all, after you have looked 
well at this list, observe this; that, though there 
are certain English words placed opposite the French 
words, and though, in some cases, the latter answer to 
the foiTOcr, they do not always do it. It is not this 
table alone, therefore, that will teach you how to use 
these French woi-ds, and especially the five last, which, 
though called indetenninaie words, are i-eally amongst 
the most important in the language. When the scholar 
sees of it, of him, of her, of them, and nothing but the 
French en placed opposite them; when he sees that 
this one little word is to answer to all the.so dhToieut 
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plirases, the difficulty seems insurmonntablo. At the 
end, however, of a few days’ attentive study, the 
difficulty disappears; and, before the cpd of an Iwwr, 
you will, I trust, perceive it begki to disappear. 

323. All—tout, which, as you see, becomes tom, 
toide, and toutes. This word answers, in this sense, to 
our ALL. This all, you will bear in mind, is not a 
pronoun in all cases. It is not one in this very phrase, 
“ all cases.” It is an adjective. It is a pronpun only 
when it stands for a noun; and, it is quite clear to mo, 
that it ought never to be called a pronoun, seeing that 
I know of no case where a noun is not understood 
when all is used. 

324. Both—l’cn et l’autre. The French have 
no single word to answer to our both. They are 
obliged to say, the one and tho other; and this phrase 
changes, you see, according to number and gender. 
There can, however-, be no difficulty hei-e; and the 
same may bo said of either, neither, and one another. 
The first is tun ou Vautre (the one or the other); the 
next, ni tun ni Vautre (neither the one nor the other); 
and the last is, tun Vautre (the one the other); which 
last phrase is, you will find, if you look well into it, 
just as consonant with reason as our one amthor. It 
is now, I hope, unnecessary for me to dwell on the 
changes to be made here on account of number and 
getukr. These must, by this time, have become as 
familiar to you as the use of your eyes or t^eth. 

325. Somebody, or some one—quelqu’un. Every¬ 
body, EAou, every one —CUACUN. These apply to 
things as well as persons in French; though where 
body is used they do not so apply in English. Chacun 
hii.« gender, you see; but no change to denote a 
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si> litth' oin1)ariiissiiig, that a vciy few instaiicca 
in the Exercises •will be sufficient to m-ake them clear 
to you. 

326. Nobody, none—adcun, nul, nulle. Jn the 
French all these thi'ee pronouns apply to things as well 
as to persons. They admit of no changes except those 
you see in the table. 

327. Anybody—quiconqdb, is of both genders, and 
never used but in the singular number. WAoerer is 
also tarnslated by quiconque, as well as by qui qm ce 
soil. Whatever is translated by qvud qm'<x soit, quoi 
qm, quelconq'Se, qud que, and qudque. 

[Note. — Qud que is written in two words when 
followed by a verb, and is then a kind of adjective, 
which must agree in gender and number with the 
noun to which it refers; as, qud que soit .son age; 

qmls que soient ses desseina- Quelqm, before a noun, 

whether accompanied by an adjective or not, takes an 
8 for the plural; as, quelques bonnes plumes que vous 
ayez. Qudque, in the sense of however, never changes 
its form.] 

328. Nobody—personne. This is a word much in 
use. It is written like the feminine noun personne 
(person); but it is a negative pronoun, meaning nobody, 
or no one; and it is wholly unchangeable in its form. 
Plusiedrs (many) and Rien (nothing), the first being 
always plu^jp,! and the last always singular, merit no 
particular remark. They experience no changes in 
their form, and have, in all cases, the same meaning. 

329. Very different is it with the remaining five 
pronouns, which, as before observed, are amongst the 
most important .words in the French language. I 
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sTi.all devote one paragraph to each of them, and, in 
oi'der to obviate confusion and to make reference easy, 
no more than one paragraph. 

330. Le. This is, you know, the definite article, 
th^; it is also the personal pronoun, liim; it is the per¬ 
sonal pronoun it; as: 


lAi |K)mmier porte beaucoup de 
fruit, 

Je U taille tons lea ana, 

C’est mon domestique: je U 
maintiens, 


Tht app]e*tree bears a good deal 
of fruit 

I pmne it every year. 

He is my servant: I support 
Atm. 


Thus, then, “we have this same le acting in three 
capacities. But we are now to view it tn its fourth 
capacity, in which we shall, agreeably to the table in 
paragraph 99, find it sometimes answering to so, or 
swell, sometimes to it, and sometimes supplying the 
place of great part of a sentence. Let us take an 
instance of each: , 


Vous Stes laborieux, et il ne Teat pas. 

Je crois qu’il va veniri da moins je (e ddsire. 
l^tes-vous le proprUtaire de cette maiaon t Oui, je le suis. 

In the first of these instances, we should put so; in the 
second it; in the third nothing, or we should nearly 
repeat all the words of the question, and say, yes, I am 
the proprietor of U. So that this little word performs a 
gi-eat deal. It makes the sense precise and clear 
without repetition and a great mass of words. Per¬ 
haps, however, • if we look well into the matter, we 
might, without any very great violence done to our 
language, translate this le by our U. Let us take the 
three examples just given: 

You are industrious, and he is not it. 

I believe that he is coming at least I wish it. 

Are you the proprietor of that house? Yes, I am it. 
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We have now done with this Le, till we come to the 
irUerrogatives and negatives, where we shall find it a 
great actor. . 

331. En. This word, the table says, answers to our 
of -it, of him, of her, of them. But it ansif^ers, perhaps, 
to a great deal more th.aii all these. It is a word of 
most extensive use. It is always in the objective 
case, and it never changes its form. Its use is to save 
repetition. This is, indeed, the office of all pronouns; 
but en applies in so niany ways, that it would fill a 
volume to describe minutely all its functions. You 
must bear in mind, that en is sometimes a proposition; 
and that, then, it means in. However, that is wholly 
a different word, though containing the same letters. 
En, pronoun, may liave relation to, or may stand for, 
a noun of either gender, or either numbci\ It is 
always preceded by some noun, expressed or under¬ 
stood; and it is made \ise of to save the repeating of 
that noun, or the employing of many words, whicli 
are rendered unnecessary by emplojdng it. A few 
examples will give you an idea of its use: 

1. Savez-vou3 oil il y a des choux ? Oui; il y en a dans mou jardin. 

2. Avez-vous parld de la fillu ? Oui; jVn ai parle. 

3. Voulez-vous des noix? Oui; j’en veux. 

4. Tenez-voas des chiens? J’en liens plasieurs. 

3. Ooinbieii da moutons avez-vous? J’en ai trois cents. 

G. 11 a vendu du aiicro; mais il en a encore. 

7. Ils avaient des flrurs, et ils en ont encore de trbs-belles. 

8. Void de belles puckes: en vonlez-voiis ? 

Now let us make, as nearly as possible, a word-for- 
word translation of these sentences: 

1. Know you where there are cabbages ? Yes; there are ^ l/iem in 

my garden. 

2. Have you spoken of the girl? Yes; I of her have spoken. 

3. Wish you to have some walnuts? Yea; 1 wish to have. 
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4 Keep you dogs ? \ of them keep several. 

5. How manj> sheep have you ? l(f them have three hundred. 

6. He has sold some sugar; but he of it has yet. 

7. They had flowers, and they of them have yet very fine. 

8. See, here are fine peaches: of them do you wfsh to have? 


You see, then, what an important word this is: and 
yet, till you come to interrogatives and negatives, you 
see but a part of its importance. Besides its appli¬ 
cability to all persons and things, it applies to place, 
and stands for, frmi this, from that, or from this place, 
or tlmt place; as: 


II ea vientf 
Je m’en vais, 
Allez-vous-en, 


Ho comes, or is come, from that place. 
I am going awai/. 

Go hence; or, go avMy. 


In all these cases the en is a pronoun, though trans¬ 
lated by a noun or an adverb. If the translation were 
strictly literal, it would stand thus: he from it comes; 
I from it go; go you from it; or, at least, fro^n that 
and from this (place). Always look well into these 
literal meanings; for, by doing that, you get at the 
reason for the thing being thus, or thus; and, mind, it 
is not really learning to do a thing, unlc.ss you get at 
the reason for doing it. 

332. Y. This is a word of the s:iine character, and 
of nearly as much importance as the last. In the 
table (which look at very often) y is exhibited as 
answering to our to it, to him, to her, to them, in the 
same sort of way that en answers to the same pronouns 
with of or from before them. But y, like en, does 
more than the table promises; for, it answers to at it, 
in it, at, or, in, that place; and, in short, to many other 
phrases. Y, like en, is confined to neither gender and 
to neither number. It is made to relate to persons as 
well as things; and, like en, it never changes its form. 
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In shorty it performs the same functions as en, or very 
nearly the same, only the nouns or pronouns which it 
represents have to, at, in or by before them, instead of 
of or from. Lot us, as before, take a few instances: 

1. II apprendra lo Francois, parce qu’il s’y appliqne. 

2. Avez-vous mis le miroir dans la salle ? 11 y est. 

8. Ont-ils songd h mon affaire ? Oui; ils y ont songd. 

4. Pensez-rous a ce pauvre bomme ? Oui; j’y pense. 

5. Ils m’ont fait des promesses; mais je ne m’y fie pas. 

6. Ils ont fait ic travail; mais Us n’y gagneront rien. 

7. AIlcz b la campagne. J'y vais. 

These may suffice. Let us, as we did before, translate 
them as literally as possible. 

« 

1. He will learn French, because that he himself to it applies. 

2. Have you put the looking-glass in the parlour? It tn it is. 

8. Have they thought of my business? Yes; they to it have thought. 

4. Do you think to this poor man ? Yes ; I to him think. 

5. They to me have made promises; but 1 in them confide not 

6. They have done the work; but tliey by it will gain nothing. 

7. Go to the country. I am thither going. 

Observe: the French say think to, and not think of, a 
thing. Now, look at the power of this letter y. Here 
we have to it, in it, to Jam, in them, by it, and thither, 
all expressed in French by this word Y. And, observe, 
as EN is, besides its capacities as pronoun, a 2>reposilion, 
answering to our in; so Y is, besides its capacities as 
pronoun, an adverb, answering to our there, or, rather, 
thither. 

333. On. I have, in tbo table, represented this 
word as answering to our one, they, we, and people. 
We shall find, however, that this is not all. But first, 
pray mind that this has nothing to do with our number 
ONE. We sonretimes say, in English, “ one thinks, one 
“ eats, one sleeps,” and the like. But this is not, in fact, 
English. It is a mere imitation of the French ON, 
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wliich has no more to do with number one than it has 
to do with nine. The French on is best answered by 
onr d^ey, or people; as: 

Frople 1 

On dit qne nous anrons la guerre. 

Sometimes we tise tve; and sometimes the impersonal; 
as, iJt is said that wo shall have war. Indeed, we can¬ 
not be tised in all cases: it cannot in the instance just 
given. It can never answer to the French on, except 
in a very large and unconfined sense, meaning all man¬ 
kind, or at feast a whole people. The on applies to 
persons only; but it applies, or by use is made to 
apply, to both genders and both numbers, and to all 
the persons, even to the first; for it is so convenient a 
word, that the French often make use of it instead of 
je. But, the great and regular use of it is, where we 
use the impersonal, or the participle with the verb to 
be; as: 

On croit qn’il viendra, It is believed that ho will como. 

On lui a dit de venir, lie has beeti told to come. 

We do not say, one believes that he will come; one has 
told him to come. This is not in the character of our 
language. Indeed, it is shocking nonsense; because, 
as I said before, ON is no more translated by one than 
it is by NINE. When we, in English, speak in very 
general terms, we may, and we do, uow and then, 
make use of one as an indeterminate pronoun, but, 
mind, it can bo merely for once and away; for if we 
attempt to keep it up, we find that we are gabbling a 
sort of broken English. The on is, you will observe, 
always in the nominative ease. It is never the object 
in the sentence. When on is preceded by a word 
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viliicli #mls with a vowt-l, it is writtfn Pon for the .sak(> 
of better soiiud; as, apres cela Con dine ; iin(?r that 
they dine. Rut, if on be repeated in the senteiici^, it 
must b«i written all the way through iu the same way 
that it is at the beginning. I will not here insert any 
inori" e.vamples. Sever.il rekting to on will b(' found 
in the next Exeix'ise, which will of 00111 x 0 relate to the 
whole of ihc IndfUrminate l‘ronoum; of which there 
reniuins one to lie attended to. 

331. Se, whieh sometimes bei^nines sol. The se is 
tdf or it hvs: and soi is the same word, in fact, but has 
generally a pre|> 08 ition belbre it. It luis no other 
change.s, and a]>plies to the third peixous of both 
numlHTs and both gendera But before you go any 
further,^tum bock to paragraph 129, where you will 
find iny first mention of this pronoun, se. You will 
see the principal use to which it is ajiplied. Indeed, 
the paragraphs from 129 to 134 inclusive, contain all 
that is necessary to be said on the subject of se. 1 
was, as you will .see, obliged to treat of it fully there; 
becau.se, without uiakiug the use of it clearly under¬ 
stood, I could not make myself comprehensible witli 
regard to the reflected verbs, of which I was compelled 
to treat in that place. You will, therefore, now rcail 
that part over again with gi’eat attention. You will 
8f!e the part that SE acts in the conjugation of a verb. 
To this if wc iidd a few instances of the manner of 
using SOI, we may come to our promised Exercise on 
Indeterminate Pronouns. Soi, when u.scd in a general 
souse, answers to our themselves, ourselves, or ones-self; 
as, iteople, or they, like themselves: in French, on s’aimo 
soi-mhae. Again, people like themselves only; on 
n’aime que soi. The French word soi-disant has 
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almost become English. It is, literally, self-sayivp, 
and, properly translated, it is, self-calling, or self- 
styling. I am now going to in.sert the Exercise re¬ 
lating to all these indeterminate pronouns. Consider 
well before you translate; and look buck continually 
at your table and j’-our rules. 

EXERCISE IX, 

1. Every body ought to be rewarded for his labour. 

2. All men must have food and raiment. 

3. Evei-Ji one goes whither he likes. 

4. The judges were seated, every one in his place. 

5. Each of them gave his opinion on Ihe subject. 

6 . Give some food to each of the two, but none to 

the third. 

7. Every body knows that, and many say it. 

8 . Some say that he is going to quit his house. 

9. Several have assured me that he is coming. 

10. Some people like that way of travelling. 

11. Some are better than others. 

12. We must not take the goods of others. 

13. Other people do not do that. 

14. He spends other people’s money. 

15. They esteemed one another. 

16. All is sold, and carried away from the house, 

17. The sheep are all dead. What! all? 

18. Whoever goes in that road will tumble. 

19. Whoever neglects his business will bo x-uined. 

20. I will maintain that against any body. 

21. Give us the whole; every thing whatever. 

22. He succeeds in whatever he undertakes. 

23. Whatever he may say, he will not escape it. 

24. Whatever may be the price, you must give it. 
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25. Wlio is till' man tliat has stolen yotir money? 

26. I 6.) nut know; Imt whoever he may be, he 

oueht to be punished. 

27. The man is caught. We do not know wliat he 

is; but whatever he may be, ho shall be 
punislu d. 

28. Some s;iy that she will be very rich; others say 

that she will not. 

29. However rich she may be; wh.atever riches she 

may have, 

30. Wliatcver fine houses and gai-dens they may 

have; 

3L They do not like one anothei’, I assure you. 

32. One or the other will come to-morrow; but 

neither will come to-day. 

33. Ho luut done nothing for me, and he will do 

mAhing for yo\i. 

34. Nothing suewds that they undertake. 

35 Noi».ly WVb vfs that, I have told it to nobody. 

Did M»y body ever we. tbe like Is fore 1 
37, N"*» ote- of his came la-st night. 

JR*. X«'* otn* •'f tb»' »-ddiers «“><;a|X-4l the enemy. 

3Si- Jfa*» you mny j»-ars 1 Not one. upon my word. 
4f>. Xolw»l> u come with the fruit and the wine. 

41. We do not like that others should meddle in our 

fainily-aflhirs. 

42. Pcopbf wiy that you are going to be married. 

43. It i.s .sai<l th.'it there is a great crop of wheat. 

44. He has been advised to leave the country. 

45. We lead a pleasant life; we ri.so early, we walk 

out, then we breakfast, and then we walk 
again; or perhaps we ride. 

46. You may translate such phrases as this, and tbe 
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last, in either of the two ways; that is to say, 
with the ON, 01 ’ with the noiis or the vom. 

47. Do you know that there are soldiers in the 

town 1 Yes; for I have seen many of them. 

48. What noise is that 1 What is the cause of it 1 

49. Where are the ladies 1 I do not know any thing 

of them. 

60. What have they done with my sword 1 I know 
nothing about it. 

61. Are there many vessels iii the port? Yes; 

there are more than a hundred. 

52. If she’eome from the country to-day, she will 
return to it to-morrow. 

63. They are praised very much; but not more than 

they ought to be. 

64. They are very poor, but many of their neigh¬ 

bours are not. 

65. Is it bread that you are eating ? Y'^s, it is. 

56. There is my glass; put some wine in it. 

67. He has bought the estate: he has been aiming 
at it a long tim& 

58. She is come home. She will leave it again to¬ 

morrow. 

59. They care for nobody but themselves. 

60. Pride becomes nobody. Covet not the goods of 

others. 

61. Nothing is good enough for him. 

62. They will go thither to her. 

63. We talked of it then. 

64. Give them some of it. 

65. Send some of it to them. 

66 . They have come away quickly. 

67. He says and stands to it. 
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335 Thus I close the Letter on the Syntax of 
{‘ronoum; and now, before I go to the Syntax of the 
remaining Parts of Speech, I shall give you a letter on 
the Negatjves and Inteurooativiss, and another on' 
the Impersonals. But let me piay you to take great 
pains about the pronouns before you quit them. They 
are very important words; they occur in almost every 
sentence. They are little words of .great meaning; and 
if great attention be not paid to their moaning, it is 
useless to read them, and even to write them. You 
now begin to know /toto to mite a little French. That is 
a great thing. If hard pushed, you could write a note 
to a FrencliiJian to ask him to lend you a pony. That 
is something gained, at any rate. You have oidy to 
])crsevcre, and you will be able to write a letter in 
French to a French lady, most humbly bcseecliing her 
to honour you with her liaiid at a ball. 
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LETTER XX. 

SYNTAX or NEGATIVES AND INTEREOGATIVES. 


My dear Richard, 

3.3(). Words of all tlie Parts of Speech come iiiio 
mgalive and interrogative phrases. The words which 
are called negatives,^ belong principally to that part of 
speech which are called adverbs. But it is the placing 
of the words which is chiefly to bo attended to in 
negative and interrogative sentences. 

.337. Our pi’incipal negatives are no find not, the 
former mostly applying to nouns and ])ronouns, and 
the latter to verbs, as, I have no apples, you do not 
walk. The Fi-erndi generally use two of these words 
where wc use but one. Wc say, I possess no land; 
they say, je ne possfide pas do terre; that is, I possess 
rwt of land. But, indeed, you cannot translate here 
word for word. Nk and PAS amount in this ciusc to no; 
and they must be made use of to answer to it. Lot us 
hike our verb tkouvuk, and conjugate it with the 
negatives; or, at least (for th.at will be enough), let us 
conjugate it as iar as relates to the first pei-son of each 
mode and time. We will put the infinitive also; for, in 
thatcase,both the French negatives come before the verb. 


Not to find, 

I do not find, 

I did not find, 

I shall not find, 

I may not find, 

] should not find, 
1 nii^ht not find. 
Not finding, 

Not found, 


Ne pas trouver, 

Je ne irouve pas. 

Je ne Ironvnis pas. 
Je ne irottwrai pas. 
Je wc trouce pas. 

Je lie tr mverais pas, 
Je ne irouvasse pas. 
Ne froiwaut p(i.s. 

Ne pas tr/)uvC'. 
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In tlie compound times of the verb, the negative comes 
bcfcfrc and after the auxiliary; as: 


Not to have found, 

I have not found, 

I had not found, 

I shall not have found, 

I may not have found, 

I should not have found, 
1 might not have found. 
Not having found. 

Not being found, 


A’e pa) avoir ironvg. 

Je nai pas trouvd. 

Je n'avaia pas trouvd. 
Je n'aurai pas trouvg, 
Je n'aie pas trouvd. 

Je n’aurais pas trouvd. 
Je n'eusse pas Irmve. 
N'ayant pas trouvd. 
NYtant pas trouvd. 


338. That is the way that we use the negatives with 
the verb; and here, as you see, ne and pas together 
answer to our not. When we, in English, have a noun 
to use the negative with, and not a verb, we make use of 
no for our negative; as, I have no wine. The French, 
however, adhere to their ne and pas; as, je n’ai pas do 
vin. Sometimes, however, point is used instead of pas. 
There is only this difference in them, that j)oi‘)tt always 
requires de before a noun that follows; and pas does 
not always requh’c it. Point means, more decidedly, 
no, not, or tione at all; as: 


He does not know you (at all), | II rte vous connait point. 

There is no man (at all), I II n’y a point d’homme. 

But we may say indifferently, je n’ai pas d’argent; je 
ne possede pas de terre; or, je n’ai point d’argent; je 
ne possede poini de terre. There are a few words that 
require pets exclusively; but those are of such common 
use as to prevent all chance of error. 

339. The French use Non to answer to our no, 
when wo ])ut no other words; as, will you go with 
me 1 No. Voulez-vous aller avec moi ? Non. This 
non sometimes becomes non pas, when the speaker 
wishes to give a very decided negative. In cases where 
we should say, no, indeed! the French would, perhaps, 
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say, non pas; but tlie non being sufficient, it may bo 
best to use it only. Our adverbial jffirase not at all 
is commonly oxpre.s.sed by jnis du tout„or, in familiar 
S 2 ieech, by du tout, dropjjing the jms. When we say, 
not that, the French do very often make use of non, 
pas; a.s, I eat brown bread, not that I like it better 
than white; je mange du jjain bis, turn pas que Taimc 
mieux que le blanc. ■ 

340. When there, is a negative word, sucli as jms un, 
2>ersonn(i, aucun, md, rien, 7i'idlenio7it, gucre, jamais, and 
some few others, the pas or point is not used at all; 
but neis: as: 

f 

i'A'e u'a pa sonne pour la consoler. She lias nobody to console her. 

Jr n'ai jainnis cle (Inns ce pags-la, I have never been in that conniry. 
y'lius ne liu (Hies rien, Yon say not hing to liim, or, to her. 

TJiere arc some others which .arc negatives in Ihcm- 
se,lx^es, and, of course, they do not require the double 
negation. There are two words, a great deal used, 
that require the dovtble negative always, exeejit when 
used with dire and voir, to sag, and to see, Tiie.se two 
words are mot and goulte. The first means inml; the 
1 ,'i.st (in this negative .sense) -not a jot, or a bit, or the 
least. The word niot is (in this sense) understood to 
mean not a woi'd. They are two very common cx- 
pression.s, tind are used thus: 

Je tie disais mot, I ?nid not a word. 

Je ne voyaia goutte, 1 saw nothing at all. 

But, with other verbs than dAi’e and roir, these arc not 
looked ujioti as negative words; and, of course, tliey 
take the »te and jias, or point. 

311. There are some words which require tie after 
them before the next verb, though there appears, at first 
siglit, to bo nothing of the negative quality in our 
u 
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English sentence that answers to any of those in which 
this NE is found j as: 

II mint QUO sa ixVolto ne poit gfltdo, j tie fears that his crop may be spoiled. 

A TDoins qu'il ne solt blcss<5, I Unless ho should bo wounded. 

But though there may he no negafive in the English 
j)hrase, there is fear or apprehension expressed that 
soinotliing and perhaps hope that something mni/ 
not liappc^n. If tlie same verbs do not express a feeling 
of this sort, then the two negatives are used in the usual' 
manner. 

34 2. Ne is used without pas or point, before the verb 
that follows plus, imins, mieux, autre, arid autrermnt: 
also before vt^rhs that are coupled by ni; aud also after 
que and si, signifying until, unless, or hut, when these 
come in a sentence, the former part of which is 
in^getive; as, jo 'ne ehante ni ne danseI neither sing 
nor dance. Je ne lui ccriiai pas i/M’il ne m’envoie mes 
livres; I will not write to him unless he sends me my 
books. 

•I bl, But there are some cases in which the French 
use but one negatins, though there be no other word of 
a negalh’’e nature in the sentence. Tho.se cases ai-e 
worthy of jjarticular attention; because, to use the 
two lu^gatives instead of one, is a great apd glaring 
error. I shall, therefore, be very particular in pointing 
out to you when the second negative is to be omitted. 

1. When (7e.follows the verb, and is used in the 

describing of a space of time; as; 

Jo ne Inl p.arlerai do ina vie, | I will not speak to Iiim as long ns I live. 

2. With the adverb phu (more); as, je ne vicndi-ai 

plus; I will come no more. But mind, this is' 
only when our more is used in the sense of 
again, or in addition; for, when nwre is used 
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in a comparison; wlien it is than some¬ 

thing, then the two negatives must be used. 
Pay attention to the following Qjcamplcs: 

< I will see him no more; 

Je ne le verra! plus, < or, 

( I will not sec him again. 

( I do not want any more; 

Je n’en veux plus, < or, ' * 

( I do not want of it in addition to whut I have. 

■ Je n’enveux pasdeplusbclIequelavOtre, 11 do not w'ant any finer than yours. 
11 Tie n'y en trouve pas de plus belle, I There is no finer to be seen there. 

3. When in English wo use btit in a negative sense, 

or ottlf/, or -riothing hut, the Erench toko que 
(which is their hid, though it ^s sometimes 
also their titan, their as, their that, their whom, 
or their which); tliey take their que, and leave 
out their pas and point: 

Vous ne p(»s<5deii^u« deux choses, I You possess but two things. 

II n'ont que peu de bicn, | They have but little property. 

Our BUT, besides this, is turned into French sometimes 
by que with ne coming after it. And again, wlien the 
French si and que arc used in the sense of unless, the 
ne is used without the pas or point. 

4. II y a is one of the impersonal verbs. Yon will 

see enough about them in the next Letter. 
This impersonal means sometimes it is; and 
when it is made use of in the present time of a 
verb used along with the verb avoir, the nega¬ 
tive that follows it must be Tie only; as, il y a 
tmis jours que vous w’avez mange; you have 
not eaten for these tliree days; or, literally, it 
is three days that you have not eaten. 

5. iVe may be used alone with the verbs oser, savoir, 

prendre garde, cesser, and pouvoir ; and as these 
are very important verbs, and are constantly re- 
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cuiTing, you ought to pay particular attention 
to this rule: 

IIs n’osent v(«s le dire,- They dare not tell it yen. 

11 tie pent Ic t'aire, He cannot do it. 

It would, however, be perfectly correct to say, 

IIs n’osent paa voua le dire, 

II ne peat pns lo faire; 

and in these liitter phrases the negative is more strongly 
and oinphatically expressed. 

G. When we employ why in the asking of a question, 
and the French do not employ pourquoi, but 
que, i# an.swer to our why, then the ne is used 
without pas or point; as; 

Que n’allez-vous la voir? W?ip do you not go to see her? 

(2«e ne patlcz-vous? | HVty do you not speak ? 

But mind, if you m.ake use of pourguoi^ French, and 
not of (pic, you must employ the double negative; as, 
jjourquoi it’allez-vous la voir; pourquoi ne parlcz- 
vous pas I 

344. Head these rules over several tinurs before you 
enter upon the Exercise. I do not suppose that you 
will carry tlu'm all in your head; but some jrai’t of 
some of them you will make fast in your uiijid at once; 
and as you read in books (for now you may begin to 
road French), these rules will occur to you; for, twenty 
times in an Inuir, perliaj)s, you will meet with passfigcs 
to illustrate them. 

EXERCISE X. 

1. They have not been thither the.se four or five years.. 

2. I shall not now give you such short sentences to 

translate as I have given you up to this time 

3. You have not been in that country for a long while. 
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4. I have not seen the man who came here last night. 

5. Certainly I will not give you more than ten pounds. 

6. You will have been only six years in your office. 

7. You have no land and no flocks. 

8. That is not a'good man. That is not true, Sir. 

9. There is no straw and no hay in the loft. 

10. I have none of those trees that you sold me. 

11. I had none of the cattle tliat he spoke to mo of. 

12. I have seen nojje of them for some time. 

13. Lend me some money. I cannot; for I have none. 

14. Have they been here to-day? No. 

15. Not that I dislike the ])eoplo of that country. 

IG. Not that I cannot go if I like it. 

17. Will you go with me? No; I will not. 

18. She can neither read nor write. 

19. lie c.'innot. write, neither can he read. 

20. We shall not sail to-morrow; and perha 2 )S not next 

day. 

21. Neither master nor man will be here. 

22. Neither he nor his wife nor their children hav<i 

good health. 

23. They have but twenty acres of land. 

24. We speak to them vtay rarely. 

25. Tliere is only one good man in the comjiatiy. 

26. Why do you not go to see your estate? 

27. Why do you live continually in the town? 

28. He does nothing but tsxlk and sing. 

29. They do not know what to do- 

30. Did I not tell you that you could not come in ? 

31. Have you brought me a bag of gold? No, indeed ! 

32. It is not that I dislike the dinner; but I do not 

like the manner of cooking it. 

33. He does not cease to talk and make a noise. 
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34. They dare not do what they threaten to do. 

35. They cannot come to-morrow, I am very sure. 

36. You neitlver eat nor drink with us; and why not, 

my friends? 

37. Why will you not sit down and dine with us? 

38. No ; I am much obliged to you; I cannot stop now. 

39. Well, then, come to-morrow. I cannot, indeed. 

40. They have only bread and water to eat and drink. 

41. Man i.s not to live on bi-ead alone. 

42. I doid)t not but he will pay you what he owes you. 

43. T cannot write if I have not a candle.^ 

44. I shall not write to her unless she wiite to me first. 

45. Take care that you be not deceived. 

46. There is more wine than is wanted. 

47. He said more than was necessary. 

48. I will hinder them from doing mischief in the country. 

49. I do not deny that I said that he was a bad man. 

50. Slie is older than people think. 

51. She is less rich th,an was thought. 

52. Ho is quite dill'crent from what I exj>ecte(L 

53. Tliey are better off than you thought. 

54. I am afiraid that he will come too soon. 

55. I am afraid that he will not come soon enough. 

56. She apprehends that there will be a quarrel. 

57. They are afraid that their mother is ill. 

58. They are afraid that the army will come. 

59. They are afraid that the army will not come. 

60. Not to talk too much of the matter. 

61. It is good not to go too fast. 

03. Do you think that this is too long? Not at all. 

03. Not to do according to your word is very bad, 

04. Is not this a very cold summer? 

65. Not colder than the last, though cold enough. 
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345. Wc now come to the INTERROGATIVES. 
When }ou consider how large a part of all speaking 
and writing consists of questions, you wiy want nothing 
said by me to convince you of the importance of this 
part of your study. Let us take the verb trouver 
again here, and conjugate it in the inteiTOgativc form, 
ns wo did in the negative form; for, you will observe, 
that there must be a verb belonging to every negative 
and every question. I shall conjugate only a part of 
the verb; because it would be waste of room to put the 
whole conjugation. 


Present Time, 
Singiilar. , 


(trouv^-je f 
■< tnmees-tu ? 
(trome-t-ilf 


do I fmd? 
dost then find ? 
does he find? 


Present Time, 
Plural. 


I trottvona-notis f 
trouvez-vous ? 
{trouvent-ib f 


do we find ? 
do you find ? 
do they fmd ? 


Past Time, 
Singular. 


j irotmais-je f 
trouvnia-fu f 
(trouvait-il? 


did I find ? 
didst tliou find ? 
did he find ? 


I'ast Time, 
Plural. 


I tronviotis-nous f 
.< trouviez-vous ? 
(trouvaient-ib f 


did we find ? 
did you fmd ? 
did they find ? 


That is enough. You see (and, indeed, you saw it long 
ago,) the French have no do and did, and voill and shall, 
and the like. They ask the question by the verb 
itself. They say, find I? fmd we I find tlwyl and so 
on. Nothing can be plainer than this. But before I 
proceed to show how question.^ are put if thei-e bo a 
noun instead of a pronoun, let me explain a little 
matter that may appear odd to you. You see all these 
Fi-euch verbs connected with the pronouns by hypherw. 
This is a general rule; you see it in all ca.ses. But in 
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tlio first question of all, yon see an accent over tlie e in 
trouvk Tins is to soften the sound; and the accent is 
nsed with this .verb only in this particnlar case. See 
paragrajdi 191, for a full explanation of this; and see 
the close of that paragraph for the reason wliy there 
are a t and two hyphens placed after trouve in the third 
question above. 

:{4(). Well, then, the above is the manner in which 
the French jnit questions with the. prmiotm. Let us 
now see how they put questions where there is a noun; 
where they are asking something about a J;hir(l ])arty, 
and making use of the noun and not the pronoun. 
They begin by naming the party; as: 


Richard esf-il vena ? 

Pierre esf-it molade f 
Mes sceurs sont~elks arriviesf 
Vos chevaux courent-ils ? 


Ifl Richard come? 

Is Peter sick ? 

Are my sisters arrived? 
Do your horses run ? 


347. But there is another manner of asking questions 
in French; and, indeed, it is the manner most in use. 
The (niestion, let the persons or things be of wliat 
number or of what gender they may, begins with these 
words, EST-CE QXJE. I put them in large letters; 
for you must become exceedingly well iicquaiuted with 
them, they being eveidastingly \q)on a French tongue; 


Est-ce qne vous avez dXni f 

Est~ce qu'el/e 8*en vn f 

Est-ce qu’ii se parte hien f 

Kst-ce qu'ilfnitfroidf 

Est-ce qne nous avons de Vargerdf 

Est-ce. que Richard *-81 venu t i 

Est-ce que Jean et Eierre sont maladesf ' 


Have you dincJ ? 

Is she j^oing auay ? 

Is he well V 
Is it cold ? 

Have we any money ? 

Is Richard come? 

Are John and Peter sick? 


What, then, is this Est-ce quel Word for word it is, 
is this that? or, is it that? And the first of the.se 
questions is, in fact, this: la it that you have dined? 
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TL(! T’l-oncli make use of ae, and not of il, as was 
observed in paragraph 321 (which I beg you to look at 
directly). They make use of thut and not of it, but 
with this exception, there is nothing at all strange in 
the question, “Is it that you have dined?” We fre¬ 
quently, in English, make use of expressions like this: 
“Is it that you disbelieve me that you do not attend to 
me?” “Is it that I am beneath your notice; ov, is it 
that you cannot sqe your danger in neglecting my 
advice'!” We do not, in English, make use of this 
manner, except in serious di.scourse and writing; but 
the French make use of it in their familiar discourse. 
It rids them of all the stiffness and awk\?’ardnes.s that 
their questions would otherwise have. Troicvc-Je? and 
Troiire-t-U ? for instance, become Est-ce que je trouve t 
and Est-ce quit trouve? and all is smooth and har¬ 
monious. 

348. But let me beg of you to pay gi’cat attention 
to this Est-ce; for it is surjtrising how great are the 
functions that it performs. Sometimes it has the que 
after it, and sometimes before it: 

Est-re qu’elle est riche ? Is she rich ? 

N't.si re Jins tjv’elle e.st riche? Is she not rich ? 

(tu est-ce fjne e'est ? Whfit is it V 

Hu est-ce tjue e'est tjue Jean dit? What does Jolin say? 

Literally, it is, vihat (or rvhich) is this that this is that 
John says? Never think it wild or foolish; it is all 
right enough, and that you will find in a short time. 
Do jiot waste your time in finding fault with tlic 
French language; learn it as quickly as you can. 

Qu'est-ce que e'est que cela t | What is tliat ? 

There are various other ways of turning such phrase,s, 
some more, some less frequent or elegant; as; 
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Est-ce qu'ette n’est pas riche ? 
N’est-elle pas riche f 
Est-elle riche ? 

Qu'est-ce gue Jean dit f 
Que (lit Jean f 
Qu'est-ce que cela f 
Qu'est-ce 1 


Is slio not rich ? 

Is not she rich ? 

Is she rich ? 

Wliat does John sat' ? 
Wliat says John ? 
What is that? 

What is it ? 


[Note. —Tlicre arc some who toll us that the phrase 
Qu'est-ce que c'est que is merely vulgar, or at least old- 
fashioned, and that the use of it should'not be taught: 
also that Qu’est-ce que, and even Est-ce que, as wo see 
them in the foregoing examples, .should rather be 
avoided, as cumbersome. They are, hdwever, very 
common expuessious in practice; although Que dit-ili 
What does he say 1 may be much better than Qu’est-ce 
que c’est qu’il dit 1 or even than Qu’est-ce qu!il dit 1 

Qu'est-ce que vous voulez ? 
or 

Que voulcz-vous ? 

Qu’est-ce que vous dites ? 
or 

Que dites-vous ? 

Qu’est-ce que vous demandez ? 
or 

Que deiiiaudez vous? 

Est-ce-que son pore est au logis ? 

or > Is his father at home ? 

Son pere est il an logis ? ) 

Kst-ce que sa soeur est A Tecole ? I 

or •- Is his sister at school ? 

Sa soetir est elle it I’ccolo? ) 

The latter form, in each of these, is said to be the 
one jtreferable.] 

349. I will now give you an Exei’cisc with a great 
variety of que.stions; and before I close it, I will in¬ 
troduce negatives as well a.s interrogatives, and Iwth in 
abundance. Go through this Exercise with great care; 


) 


What do you w.snt, or wisii ? 
What do you say ? 

• What do you ask for? 
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and if yon make a toka-ably correct translation of it, 
you may truly say that you know something of tlio 
French language. 

EXERCISE XI. 

1. Are you talking to the gentlemen about the house ? 

2. Did the army march this moniing 1 

3. Will the carjKjnter come to-morrow ? 

4. Why will he not come directly I 

5. Was the house on fire when you were in town ? 

6. Docs not Richard come to-night ? 

7 Did he strike you 1 

8. Did they take away your coach and Forscs ? 

9. Did you think of that ? 

10. Is that your book ? Yes, it is. 

11. Is that your brother 1 Y'es, it is. 

12. Do you talk of her very often 1 

13. Does he go in sear. li of the m('rchandisc that lie 

has lost ? 

14. Will they pay us what they owe us? 

1.5. Will they have paid us when tiiey have paid ten 
])ounds more ? 

10. Would they have thought of it? 

17. Has ho any of it left ? 

18. Do you give it to me ? 

19. Did she tell it to him ? 

20. Did he not tell it to her ? 

21. Will they S 2 )eak of it to you ? 

22. I g(!t uj) in the morning ? 

23. I do not gel. uj). 

24. Do I get up ? 

25. lio 1 not get up ? 

26. Docs ho not get up early 1 
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27. Have you not told it to mo 1 

28. Had she told it to him 1 

29. Will they have paid it to usl 

30. Would he have spoken of it to you ? 

31. Did you seek for your money in his box ? 

32. bid you find some of it there 1 

33. Will they not strike and hurt you ? 

34. Does he not speak of it to them 1 

33. Would he not have done you gi’eat injury ? 

36. Do you not give it to me ? 

37. Do you not apply yourself to the French ? 

38. Did .she not tell it to him t 

39. Will tliej^ not give it to us ? 

40. Will he not speak of it to you 1 

41. Have you not told it to me ? 

42. Had she not told it to him ? 

43. Does corn grow well in that land t 

44. Are not the trees very line in the woods of 

America ? 

45. No: they are not very tine in all parts of the 

country. 

46. But the plains are veiy large, ai’e they not 1 

47. Would he not has’c spoken of it to you 1 

48. Would not Thomas come, if you were to send for 

him? 

49. Aie the pheasants and hares all destroyed ? 

50. No; but a great many of them have been caught. 

51. I do not tell you not to go thither. 

52. I did not tell you not U> .sj)cak of it. 

53. Not to talk too much of OTie’s-self. 

54. I have told him not to pay more than twenty 

pounds. 

55. Is he not a captain, or a colonel ? 
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/JC. Will tli<' fleet go to Jamaica ? 

57. Do you not think tli.at it will bo fine 1 

58. You have great estates, not to mention your ready- 

money. 

59. Will John not be there sooner than will be neces- 

sary i 

CO. I do not think that he will. 

61. Do you .see nothing at all in it? 

C2. IfjKi he not said a word to you about the mattia- ? 
63. Do you not fear that the money will come too late t 
04. Did they see nobody going that way ? 

05. Have tlTe labourers but little to eat and drink 1 
00. Is not that the poorest man who hi*3 the least to 
oat and to wear ? 

07. They will never forgive him unless he ask pardon 
of them. 

08. Is not mine a very pretty room ? 

09. Is not this Exercise a very long one 1 
70. It is veu’y long, but, I hope, not more long tlian 
useful. 
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LETTER XXL 

SYMTAX OF IMPBRSONALS. 

My dear Richard, 

350. Yoit must now go back to paiugniiih 13G. 
There I have explained the nature of the Impersonals. 
You must read from that paragmph to 141 very at¬ 
tentively. Pray observe, that what I am now going to 
siiy you wil| be able to underataiid but very im¬ 
perfectly, unless you first go back and read very 
attentively the paragraphs just mentioned. 

351. There are, then, four principal I.mpeksoxals ; 
that is to say, il y a, il est or c’est, il faux, and il 
J'AIT. Let us take them one by one. 

352. Il Y A answers to our there is, or there are; and 
some; as: 

I here is a hawlc on the tree, | Up a un favcon mr Varhrp, 

lliere are bii ds in the nest, j il y a oi^eaux dxhi le n h/* 

Some men like t hat, t il p a des hommes gui aim^nt ceht. 

Some of them Uul not like it, ! il y en dvaft gui ne Vuimnient j> is. 

There ivill be ten bushels of wheat, H y aura <Jix huixseaux de bfe. 

This inipei’.sonal changes its form to exj)ress time and 
mode; but not for any other jmrpose. You S('e, in the 
above exaniple.s, the present il y a, the past il y aruit, 
and the future il y aura. 

353. We, in speaking of distances from place to 
])lace, make use of it is; as, it is twenty-six miles 
from London to Windsor. The French, in such cases, 
make use of il y a, and .say, il y a vingt-six milles do 
Londres ii Windsor; which is, mind, literally speak¬ 
ing, it there has twenty-six miles from London to 
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AVindsor. And this is just as reasonable as to say it 
is; for one might ask, what is i What do yon moan 
by tliis it 1 

354. The same rule applies to our i£is, when cni- 
))loyed to designate a space of time; as, it is four months 
since I came hither; U y a quatre mois que je suis ici. 
When we speak of something that happened some time 
(Kjo, the French answer our phrase hy U y a and the 
present time of the verb; as: 

TJiat tree was planted fifty years agoy \Jly a cinquante ans quo cet arbro cst 

) pluntc. 

355. In questions where we begin with hoio long, or 
liOV) far, and then proceed with our ii it; in these 
cases the French begin with comhien; that is, how 
much or how many. You know that how is comment, 
ami tliat far is hnn; but you must not, when you go 
to France, and are on the road from Calai.s to Paris, 
and want to know how far you have to go to get to St. 
Oniers; you must not, in this case, say to the pereon 
to whom you address yoiirself, comment loin (lu)w far), 
but comhien (how much, or how many). Tims it is, 
too, with regard to space of time, and with regard to 
numbers. And jniml, when a question is asked, the 
order of the words of the impersonal is reversed. It is 
y u-t-il, and not il y a. You see that the t and the 
double hyphen ai-e used here. You have seiai the 
rea.sou for this at the close of paraginph 345; at which, 
however, you may now take another look. Take now 
a few (examples: 

Jiou' many cities are there in France? i Comhien de villes y tf-t-V on France ? 
y/otf much sund is there in the cart? Comhien de sable ya-t-i! dausUclmr- 

rottc ? 

lUmfitr is ii ft'om this to St. Omers? Comhien p a-i-if. d’icl a St. Omer? 

Ilote hug is ii since you begun? Comoien y a-t-H quo vous avez com- 

menct^? 
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You see, then, the extensive use of tins Imj)crsoiuil. 
It is constantly on the tongue of those who speak 
French. Great eare must be taken to give it its 
proper place in the sentence. That place is different 
under different circumstances; but attention will very 
soon make you master of the matter. 

3.5G. It EST, or c’est. Look at paiiigraph 321. I 
had there, in speaking of the Demonstrative Pronoun 
CP, to explain to you the reason of this e'est; but I then 
referred yon to this place for instructions as to the 
nianner of using e'est. Literally, il esl means it is, and 
e'est (tliat is, ce esl) tncans this -is, as f have before 
shown. In %omo cases they may, as impersonal verbs, 
be made use of indifferently; Imt in other cases they 
cannot. The .sense w’ill, in a great measure, instruct 
us when one is to be used, and when the otlier; but 
tliis maybe always relied on, that when the impci-.sonal 
can be translated into English by this, or what, 
the French must be e'est, and not il esl; as; 

That is wh.at pleases me, I e'est ce i;ui me plait. 

This is what 1 thought, I e'est ce (jueje pensais. 

And not U est ccla, and il est ce que. 

3-57. When the noun whicli the impersomil rt^fers to 
is not a persoii, and when tliere is no adjective followed 
by a verb coming next after the impersonal, or when 
the word tJiiarj is, utider any circumstances, t)X])rcsscd 
in th(! sentence, e'est, and not il est, is to be used. But, 
if there be an adjective so coining directly after the 
impersonal, and if tin; word thimj be not mentioned 
in the sentence, il est is used. 

[XoTE.—One cannot in a few words fully explain 
when to use the one and when the otln'r, il est or e'est. 
But, in the lir.st place, it nuiy be said that il est, Uised 
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impersonally, applies only to things or circumstances, 
as distinguished from persons, while c’es< applies to all 
things, jHirsons included. Thus the Fvench say, c’est 
Fhomme qui, it is the man who j c'est I’arbre qui, it is 
the tree which; c'est moi, toi, lui, elle, nous qui, it is I, 
thou, he, she, we who.^ But il est, in accordance with 
the rule stated in the foregoing paragraph, applies only 
in such cases as the following, where the use of U and 
that of ce will be sqen contrasted: 


II eat impossible de connaitro 
tout 1e inonde, 

une chose^nipossible, 

Oui, c.e sei'ait impossible, 

II ttait defcndu d'en parlor, 

C'ctait sou frcrc qui m’eu a parlc, 

II esi h croire quo cola arrivera, 

C'est dt'jU de fait, 

H est facheux de devoir vous 
quiucr, 

C*est faolicux, mais c'est votre 
faute, 

II est aarcable dcntendre chanter 
les oiscaux, 

Non soulonicnt agrdable; c'est 
dclicicux, 


It is im|»ssible to know every¬ 
body. 

It is a thing impossible,' 

Yes, it would Xm impossible. 

It was forbidden to s)>eak of it. 

It was hU brother who spoke to 
me of it. 

It is to be believed that that will 
happen. 

It is already the fact. 

It is unfortunate to have to leave 
you. 

It is unfortunate, but it is your 
fault. 

It is agreeable to bear the birds 
sing. 

Not only agreeable; it is delight¬ 
ful. ' 


Wliat is hei'o expressed by il may be considered as 
sonietbing merely supposed, or in contemi>lation, 
because tbe il is connected in meaning with nothing 
but the ])hrases, tie coiinaitre tout le monde, d'en parley, 
(jue eda arrircra, and so on. l.’ut the ce {this, that, or 
it), wliich isademonstr.xtiveju'ououn, ])oints to tlie dif¬ 
ferent persons or things as liaving actual existence, so 
far at least as this, that they stand identified by a noun 
or pronoun, or are recognized subjects of previous 
X 
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remark. One thing helping to explain the difference 
is, that where the ce is used we might, instead, often 
use the word,,ce?a: oui, cela est impossible; eda est 
deja de fait; cefa est delicieux.] 

358. This impersonal is sometimes used instead of 
j7 y a; but in this case il est is used; and not e'est: as, 
il est des gens qui ne sont jamais contens; there are 
people who are never contented. We may say, also, U 
y a des gens qui ne sont jamais cqntens. But mind, 
you cannot always use il est for il y a. It is only wh('u 
the noun referred to is a phiral, and of a general and 
indefinite character, like gens. [Grammarians differ as 
to the use of il est in place of il y a. Ciiambaud calls 
it an elegance to write, Il est des amities veritables, 
tluire ai’e true friendships (instead of il y a). Some con¬ 
demn this altogether, except with a negative, as: il 
riflst rieri qui me plaise davantage, tlierc is nothing that 
pleases me moi-e; il n’est rieri tel que d’avoir du 
bonheur, there is nothing like having good fortune.] 
xind mind, you cannot employ cc.st to supply the place 
of il y a. 

359. Il e:<f, and not e'esf, is used in speaking of por¬ 
tions of time as cotmted by the clock, or as relating to 
the diffei-ent times of the day. The Fi-cnch do not say 
it is twelve o'clock (which is a very odd phrase), but, it is 
twelve h'mrs. Tliey say, it is one hour, it is two hours, 
and so on. Now, in saying this, they do irst use e’esi, 
but il est; thus, est une heure, il est deux heures. But, 
in answer to questions relating to time, cest may be 
used. When we ask what it is o’clock, they say, (piello 
heure est-ill and not quelle houro est-cel 

300. I noticed in the rules on the articles, that wo 
say, he is a captain, she is a mantua-makcr, and so on; 
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and that the French say, he is captain, she is mantna- 
makcr, without the ai'ticle. In these case s they use 
the personal pronoun de and d; but if Jlilie French use 
the article, they use de»t. 

361. In all other cases cesi may be, and indeed 
ought to be, us('<l. Tliis imi)ersonal may be used in 
the plural of the verb of the third person. It may, 
indeed, be also used in the singular of that person •, but, 
it is used in the pl\ii“dl also; as: 

C'est les loups qiii ont tud les moutons. 

Ce sont les loups qqi ont tue les moutons. 

But in interrogations the impersonal adheres, in all 
casp.s, to the third person singular of the verb to he; as: 

Est-ce les loups qui ont tud les moutons ? 

Esl-ce le loup qu’on a attrapd? 

302. Il faut comes next. This imponsonal, like 
most other good and useful things, is to bo rendered 
jivailable to us only by great labour and attention. I 
e-xphiiued the .source and the nature of it in paitigraph 
131). I am now about to explain to you the manner 
of using it. But I must hog you to road that para¬ 
graph very .attentively. If I did not suppose that you 
would do thi.s, I should repeat the whole of it again 
hei’o; for that which I .am now going to say is nothing, 
that is, it will be of no use, unlt.'ss you Amt read that 
panigraph with great care. 

303. You see, then, that no two things can be more 
tinlike than the two languages are in this respect. 
Tlio il fant consists of tlie pronoun that answi'rs to our 
it, and of a part of tlu! verb to be necessary; and, taken 
together, tliey answer to our must, but in some cases 
to a groat deal more than our must. For instance, 
faul-il aller chez-lui 1 Is it necessary to go to his 
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house ? Then, our mmt cannot be translated literally 
into French. I nntsf, we Ttrnst, and the like, cannot be 
expressed in Fj’cnch at all, if they stond thus without 
other words. I must go. To answer to this, the 
French .say, il favJt que faille; that is, it is necessary 
that I go, or, I am obliged to go, or, there is compulsion 
for my going. 

364. And mind, this il faut applies to all persons 
and all things : to me, to you, to him, to her, to it, and, 
in short, to all nouns and pronouns. It states that 
there is necessity, or obligation; then comes the noun or 
pronoun representing the party obliged; then comes 
the statement of what the necessity or obligation is to 
produce; as: 


Il faut que je fasse, 

Il faut que vons fassiez, 
Il faut qiCil fasse, 

Il faut quits fassent, 
Ilfuut que nous fissions, 


I must make, 
you must make, 
he must make, 
they must maka 
we mii.st make. 


There is, in the,so cases, always a que, you see, coming 
after the il faut; and you have seen the reason of this 
before. The French words, being literally translated, 
mean ; it is necessai'y that I make, and so on; and que, 
in this case, means tluit. 

365. But it is not thus in all cases; for there is no 
que when il faut is followed by the infinitive of the 
verb; as, il faut allcr; it is ncces.s;iry to go. Mind, the 
infinitive is often used thus in French to answer to 
English phrases in which the verb is not in the infini¬ 
tive; as: 

^one must do one’s duty. 

11 faut faire son devoir^ < we must do our duty. 

(they must do their duty. 

And, in many cases, the phrase may take this turn in 
Engli.sh: one’s duty must be done. 
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306. Where we, in English, express a warU of some¬ 
thing the French sometimes make use of the verb avoir, 
followed by bcsoin (want) and de; as, L want a stick) 
j’«t Icsoin d’un baton. This French phrase litei-ally is, 
I have ward of a siiclc. And this is an expression in 
great use. 

J’td besoin d'or, | I want some gold. 

Vous aviez betohi d’une cbaise, | you wanted a cbair. 

Ila auront besoin rf'une brouette, fbe.v will want a wbecibarrow. 

Now mind, il fnut is, in many cases, made use of in¬ 
stead of avoir besoin de. But then the phrase must 
take a different form, and the pronoun must be in the 
objective case; as; 

Il me faiit de I’or, I I want some gold. 

II fous fallait line cbaise, I you wanted a cbair. 

11 Inir fuudra une brouette, I they will want a wbecibarrow. 

Bay great attention to this turn ()f the phrase; for it 
is iu these seemingly little mtitters that much of the 
most useful ptirt of your study lies. 

307. Sometimes we exjax'ss trani by the use of the 
passive verb; that is to say, by the {)as.sive participle of 
to want and the verb to he ; as, men are wanted to make 
an army. Here il faut is the expression; as, il faut 
des homines pour fairc une armce. 

Pour fulrc la guerre il faut do Targent, | To make war there must be money. 

368. When wo speak of the manner of doing a 
thing, or of the manner of being, or of the manner of 
conducting one’.s-self, and employ, in phrases of this 
description, oiujht or should; as, you <lo not know what 
you ought; in these cases the French employ il faut; as: 

You work as you ought, vous iraraiUez comme it faut. 

Tbev do not write as they should, its u'vcviveni pus comme si faut. 
They do what they ought. Us foot ce ipiUfaut. 

I have what I ought to have, j'ai ce qu'il me faut. 
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Comine il find means, also, as it is necessary to he, as it 
is proper to he, and hence come the expressions, des 
gens conime il\faut, urie femme eomme il faut, and .so 
on; which mean, respectable people, a resjiectable woimni; 
or, literally, people as they ought to be, a woman as she 
ought to he. 

309. Il fait is the last of these impersonal verbs. 
Literally it means, it males. This is an expression so 
different in its nature from that by which we effect 
the same purpose.s, that it is necessary to notice it; 
though this impei-sonal is not of very extensive use. 
It is nearly c,onfiiied to phrases relating to the weather, 
or the .stated the air and sky, or that of the ground 
as affected by the elements. We say, for instance, it 
is fine weather; the French saj, il fait beau temps; 
that is, it makes fine weather; for temps is vjeather as 
well as time. Thus, they say : 


Ilfait /raid, 
Il fait chuud, 
11 fait jour, 

Il fait sombre. 


it is cold, 
it is hot. 
it is li^ht. 
it is dark. 


Ilfait is used in some other cases, when the English it 
is relates to one’s being well or ill off with respect to 
circumstances of place; but this is rtither a liberty than 
otherwise. As to rain, there is the verb .and the noun, 
pleuvoir and pluie; and it is the same with ImU and 
snow. However, the French frequently say, tomber 
(to fall) de la pluie, de la grele, de la neige; and they 
even put il fait before these nouns, as well as before 
the adjectives jour and nuit, light and dark, not day 
and night. 

370. Now, before I give you the exercise on these 
Impersonal Verbs, I ought to observe, that evei-y 
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plirase uiay be called an Impersonal, if it be the nomi¬ 
native, and if there be no noun to which the it relates; 
as, it suits well to ride on horseback. Here is no noun 
that the it refers to; or, at least, there is no noun that 
you can name. The verb valoir (to be worth) is one 
of those which is often used in the impersonal form, 
and it is in great use. Employed in this way, it 
answem to our is better, was better, is not so good, and 
the like; as: 


It is better, 

It was i)cyer, 

It will be better, 

It is not so good as, 

It w.as not so good a.s. 

It will not be so good a.s, 


it vant mieux, 
il vtihiH munx, 
it vcoulra mieux. 
il ne vmtt pus tant que. 
il lie valait fffts tant que. 
il ne raudra pas taut que. 


This is, tlien, a word of great consequence. The 
Erench, you see, say, it is worth better, and not, it is 
better. And we sometimes say, in English, that one 
thing is better luorlh a pound than another is worth a 
penny. You know this verb well; you have it fully 
conjugated at ijartigiuph 237; and you have it in 
your table of irregular verbs on your card. From this 
verb comes Ihe appellation of Vaurien, which means 
a good-for-nothing person. This verb, used as imper¬ 
sonal, answers also to our worth while, the French 
using instead of while; thus, it is not worth while, 
il no vaut pas la peine; that is, it is not worth the 
trouble or labour. 


EXERCISE XII. 

1. It is fine weather in that country almost all the year. 

2. Last autumn it was very bad weather in America. 

3. In that country it rains almost continually. 

4. They say that at Lima it never rains at all 
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5. There are seven acres of land, and six very fine 

honses. 

6. There is a, great quantity of mud at the bottom of 

the pond. 

7. There is a great variety of peaches. 

8. There are many of them in that g.arden. 

9. There are wood-buds and fruit-buds. 

10. There was a terrible out-cry in the town. 

11. If it be stone-fruit trees that you have to prune. 

12. There are many of them there. 

13. You must examine, and be sure whether there be 

a good wood-bud 

14. See that jhere is no conier lost, and no plat that 

remains uncropped. 

15. Yoti must not lot any of them come in. 

16. We want fine weather for the harvest. 

17. I want friends to assist mo in so great an enterprise. 

18. To got good com and meat there must be good 

land. 

19. Plenty of manure and good tillage are nece.ssary to 

produce good hops. 

20. There were twenty; the whole of the twenty were 

wanted, but they left us only seven. 

21. This is an act that we must never forget. 

22. It was his seivant who told it them. 

23. There were sixty houses knocked down by the 

cannon-ball. 

24. It is better to remain as you are for a few month.s. 

25. It is a great deal better to be poor and healthy 

than rich and unhealthy. 

26. It is very bad to travel when you are not well. 

27. It is very painful to be obliged to leave you in your 

present state. 
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28. lie is an honest man. Ho is a knave. 

29. He is honest. He is knavish. She is good and 

wise. , 

30. It was your father who gjive you that diamond. 

31. Was it they who did so much mischief in tho 

village? 

32. It was they who cut down the trees and set lire to 

the houses. 

33. No: it was she.that ordered it to be done. 

34. I do not know that it was she who gave the order. 

35. My uncle has been dead these forty yeaj’s. 

30. I have lived here for more than twenty years. 

37. It is seventeen miles from this place to that. 

38. How far is it from this to the top of the mountain I 

39. How long will it be before you come back? 

40. How many oxen are in tho park? 

ll. And how many of them .are there in the stable? 

42. People must have children to be able to feel for 

parents. 

43. Has thei'o not been a very long debate to-night? 

44. Has there ever been a longer one? 

45. Tliei'e is*only that which is not useful. 

46. Are there any vineyai-ds in this country? 

47. No: there are not any that I kapw of. What! 

ai'o there none ? 

48. It is the linest land that ever was seen; but tho 

climate is bad. 

49. It is .about four miles, and I suppose that wo can 

get to it about nine o'clock. 

50. Will it be dark before we can got to it? No: for 

it is light now till past nine. 

51. It is very dirty since tho last rain; and it .seems as 

if it would rain again before to-morrow night. 
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32. It has been a very tine ilay to-day. 

53. Do you believe that ? Is there any one that believe.s 
. it? Is^there any one of them who doe.s not de¬ 
spise the man who says it? 

I must not dismiss this subject without a remark or 
two u])ou the nature of the Iinperaonals. In my 
English Grammar, I contended tluit Dr. Lowtu, Mr. 
Lindley Murray, and othei’s, were in error in .sup¬ 
posing that plural nouns and jn’onouns ought ncrer to 
be plarcd after our it, used as an inii)erspual. I gav(i 
an instance in this phrase: “It is the dews and showers 
“ wiiich malce the grass grow.” I contended that it w;is 
proper, because the verb is did not relate to dews and 
showers; but to IT, which it meant, if well looked into, 
a state of things. Now, it is the .same in I'rench; for 
wo .say, “u’nsT les loups qui tuent Ics moutons.” T, in 
my Gramnuir, paragraph 60, eonteuded, that though 
there was no visible noun to which the it related, yet 
that there would be found to be a noun understood, if 
the matter were well looked into. I took as an in¬ 
stance, “it will rain;" and I .said that thdfull meaning 
was this: “A state of things atHed rain will, ms.” 
In consulting the work of Mon.sieur Eestaut, I ilnd 
him agreeing with me a,s to this matter. Ho takes the 
instance of “il plent," and he say.s, that the full me.i.n- 
ing is, “QUELyUE CHOSE qui est la pluie est.” The 
utility of this explanation is great: for it gives you the 
reason for using nouns .and pronouns in the plural after 
it is, it was, il will he, and so forth; and to do a thing 
well with a reason is a great deal bettor than to do it 
well without a reason. We .say, in English, it is they 
who write. BisiiOF LoWTU says that this is not correct. 
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No? Wliat will lie put, theu? The French, however, 
settle the question for us; for they say, c’est eux qui 
6crivent; o’est les loups qui tuent les moutons. .[In 
practice, the French here use the verb cither in the 
singular or in the plural, with the plural noun or pro¬ 
noun, as already shown in the example in paragraph 
3G1: c’est (or ce sont) eux; c’est (or ce sent) les loHpsJ\ 
[Note. —There are several verbs, bc.sides tho.se here 
particulai’ly mentioned, which are constantly used as 
impersonals. These arc referred to in paragraph 370. 
The most imjiortant of them arc the following: 


Aoin DK, 

Ahuivek, 

CoSVKNIR, 

Impouteu, 

PaiuItbr, 

Sf,mhi,ek, 

SuFFir.E, 


to have to do with, or aOeef. 
to happen, or cinntf to pass, 
to become, or he fitting, 
to matter, or he of consequence, 
to appear, 
to seem. 

to .-ufiicc, or he ciiougli. 


These, like the verb ctre, are u.sed with il in the third 
ptn’son; as: il s’agit dn la vie, it is a question of life; 
U arrive quelque fois, it .sometimes hapjieus; il me cuu- 
vient, it is fit, or proper for me; and so on.] 
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LETTER XXIL 

SYNTAX OF ADJEOTIVEa 
My dear Richard, 

371. I went, in the Etymology, very fully into the 
subject of adjectives. You will now read wliat I there 
said. You will find it between pai’agraphs 101 and 
111, both inclusive; and you must redd those ten over 
now with great care; because, if you do not, you cannot 
well understand the matter now about to be addressed 
to you. In those paragraphs I very fully described 
the nature and properties and ofiiee.s of this part of 
speech; I described its changes for the purpose of ex- 
piHiSsing (jender and numhe.r and comparison; I gave 
the I'ules for the making of the.so changes; and I told 
}-ou that you would learn from the Syntax how to j lace 
adjectives in sentences, which, as I then told you, is a 
matter of some importance. However, there arc other 
things to attend to now be,sides the proper placing of 
the adjectives. 

372. You have .seen that adjectives change their 
form to express gender and number. That is all, how¬ 
ever; for they have no change to exi)i-es.s 2)erson, time, 
case, or mode. Therefore, this is not a part of .speech 
so full of difficulties as the pronoun and the verrb. 
Thcr-c arc two things to atteinl to in using tlie adjec¬ 
tive; first, to see that it agrees in number and gender 
with the noun to which it rdates; and, next, to sec 
that it bo put in its ^noper vlace. As to the agreement, 
enough was said in the Etymology, except with regard 
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to one or two pai-ticular cases, which I am now ahont 
to notice. Tlie adjective is put in the plural, tliongh 
it relate to a singular noun, when that noun is a iimm 
of innltitudo and followed by a plui'al noun in the 
po.ssessive case; as: 

La pi apart dcs dames furent I The greater part of the ladies 
malltcureuses, | were nnliappy. 

and not 

La phipart des dames /«< mal- | The greater part of the ladies 
heureuse, | was unhuiipy. 

If plupart hftd not been followed by des dames (the 
noun in the possessive case), the adjectiv^e must have 
been in the singular: 

La plapart fut matheureuse. 

and not 

La plupart furent malheureusea. 

Another of the exceptions alluded to .above, is this: 
adjectives arc put in the plural when they relate to 
moi'e than one.singular noun. To be .sure; for two or 
more singtilars make it pliiial; as, lliehard et Thomas 
sent maladeSj and not malude. Tliis is the general 
rule; but when there arc two singular nouns to which 
th<i adjt;otivc relates, and when these nouns have the 
same, or nearly the same, moaning, writers sometimes 
put the adjccti\o in the singular. 1 merely mention 
this because it is a liberty that writers take; but I do 
not recommend you to take it. You mag say; 

Un goht et uii dlsecrncmeiit ex- j An excellent taste and discern- 
cellent, 1 ment. 

' But it is better to say, 

Un goflt et un discernement exreUens. 

As to agreement in gender, you must observe, that, if 
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tlicre be more than one nonn to whicli the adjective 
relates, and if they he of different genders, the adjective 
must be put in the masculine; as: 

La vache et le bocuf sent hons 1 The cow and (he ox are j/ooi/. 
(not bonnes'), | 

But, if there be two or more nouns, one or more of 
which is a feminine, and if in such a case a feiniuino 
noun come imnwdiatdy before the adjective, the ad¬ 
jective is, or at least may be, put in the feininine; as; 

Le boenf et la vache blanche I The white ox and cow. 

(not btancs), I 

And, observe, the adjective is put in the singular, too, 
in tliis case, though there are two 'nowns going before it. 
1 [owever, as it certainly would not be incorrect to say, 
le beeuf et la vache hlancs, I should cniidoy that 
]ihrase instead of the other. The.se exceptions, though 
worthy of notice, are but mere trifles. 'Nint; hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of every thousand, the 
adjective must agree in number and gender with the 
noun or iioiins to which it obviously relates. 

37.3. Caro mu.st, therefore, be taken^ to put the 
adjective in its proper 'place. You have, as you have 
alrc'ady been taught, first to take carc^ that your 
adjective agree in gender and number witli its noun. 
The next thing is the proger place for the adjective. 
You are speaking of a cow, for instiince. You want 
to say, in French, that she is brown. Yo\i know tliat 
the .singular number of the adjective is without .an s; 
you know also, that the feniiuim! of this adjective is 
brune, there being an e added to brun. But, you do 
not know where to jrwt this adjective. You do not 
know whether it be to come before or after, the noun 
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raclie. OLsorvc, then, that adjectives which expre.s.s 
culonra are put after the noun; as, vache hrune. 

Also those that express nationality; as, du drop 
J nglais. 

Also those that express shape; as, chapeau rond. 

Also those that express the qualities or condition 
of the elements, or that relate to any natunil 
productions; as, dc I’eau froide. 

Also those which end in ic, ique, and if; as, uii 
verbo passif. 

Also those ending in able; as, un etat miserable. 
[Though some of these may eitliA- follow or 
])recede; as, une poi'sonne aimable, or urn; aim- 
able pci'sonne.] 

Also those ending in esque, He, ule; as, uno piece 
burlesque. 

Also the paiticiples when they arc used as ad¬ 
jectives; as, un homme respecte. [Or when they 
arc derived from the verb; as, un ouvrage 
diverlissant.^ 

• 

.374. Adjectives put before the noun are all those of 
number; as, ?wicportc, six caresses; la premier bourg, le 
second vill.i.ge. The Koyal style, indeed, makes Henry 
the Fourth, J.ouis the Fiyhteenth, and .so on. [It should 
be noticed that in speaking of Sovereigns, the French 
u.se the Cardin.al number, iind not the Ordinal, saying, 
Ileni-i Quatre, and not Quatrivme; Louis IHx-huit, and 
not IHx-huiticme. .So with the days of the month: it 
'must be le troia de Mars, le qiuUre de Juin; and not le 
iroisieme, le quutrieme: except with the first day, with 
which the ordinal number, le premier, must be used. 
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ulul tlie socond day, which may bo called cither le deux 
or le secondj] 

' Also pnmouns when they act the part of ad¬ 
jectives; as, chaque \iv\\no. 

Also the following ones of very common n.se: 
heau, hon,.brave, cher, chjelif, grand, gros, jeune, 
joli, maurais, nicchant, meilleirr, moindre, petit, 
saint, vieux, vrai. 

375. When there are two adjectives used with the 
same noun, you sometimes put'them before the 
noun; but you cannot do wrong in putting them after 
it. If thevil be more than two adjectives, they must 
follow the noun. There are some cxcci)tions to these 
rules; but thes('. arc of no importance. If you attend 
well to the above, you will in a sliort time place your 
adjectives properly. 

37G. So much for the placing of the iidjectives. V7e 
have tliree more thiiig.s to attend to relating to thi.s 
j)art of .speech. The lirst of these is, that there are 
certain adjectives which, in French, require the 
po.sition dn before the neoet, noun, prommn, or injiaitivo 
verb; as, capable de tout; caj)able (Waller. Then there 
are other adjectives which require the ])roposition d 
before the next noun, pronoun, or infinitive; a.s, sern- 
blablo d for. The.so adjectives ai-e, however, too many 
in number to be inserted in a rule. If, at any time, 
you have a doubt about the matter, the Dictionary will 
put you right; for it has the il, or the de, placed after 
those adjectives that require these prepositions after 
them. [See paragraph 431, and tlic Note at the end 
of paragraph 454.] 

377. The next thing is, that adjectives of dimension 
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come before tbc words which express the measure, and 
not after those words, as ours do; as: 

Une rivifere large de trois cents pas, | a river three hundred paces broad. 
Une tour /mate de soixante pieds, | a tower sixty fet high. 

The French, however, have other modes of expressing 
dimensions. They put the noun instead of the adjec¬ 
tive; une riviere qui a trois cents pas de largeur. Thus 
they make use of longueur and of hauteur, leaving out 
the adjective altogether. However, this is no very 
important matter: one exercise of a dozen sentences is 
quite enough to prevent you from ever making a mis¬ 
take in the xfse of these words of dimension. 

378. Lastly comes compabison ; but that has been so 
fully explained before, in the paragraphs from 101 to 
111, and again more recently in tlie use of qm and 
vwins and flus with the negatives, that it would be, I 
hope, a waste of time to say anything more upon the 
subject of comparison. 

EXERCISE XIII. 

1. The tower is four hundred and forty feet high. 

2. Your roo/n is twenty feet long and ten wide. 

3. A square field and a high gate. 

4. A saucy, lazy, and foolish man. 

5. A young and fine ox, and a pretty little dog. 

G. He is a grtait deal older than she is. 

7. You are not so tall as ho by a great deal. 

8. They have moi-o than six thousand acres of land. 

9. This is a very bad hat; the worst I ever had in 

my life. 

dO. This is a better day than yesterday: but this is 
cold and miserable enough. 

11. This is the worst road I over saw. 

Y 
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12. That is the greatest rogue that exists. 

13. Have you many bottles of wine in your cellar? 

14. Crive him a little wine and a few grapes. 

15. I have not much oil, but I have a great m-any 

olives. 

16. Has he not many horses and a great deal of hay ? 

17. Give me a few nuts, and bring a little of that 

•sugar. 

18. Ho is equally zealous in a good and in a bad cause. 

19. Sixty thousand pounds for an c.state and household 

goods. 

20. One thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 

21. London,'fourth of June, one thousand eight hun¬ 

dred and twenty-four. 

22. George the Fourth and Charles the Tenth reign at 

this time. 

23. I like an open enemy better than a seci-et one. 

24. You are unworthy of honour and di.stinction. 

2.5. lie was overjoyed at seeing lier arrive. 

20. They arc perfectly free/rom blame on that account. 

27. He is fit for any sort of busine.s.s. 

28. They are given to all sorts of mischief. 

29. We are subject to a legal jjroccss for your neglect. 

30. He is a man very much esteemed in tliiit country. 

31. She is a French woman, he is an Englishman, she 

is .an American woman. 

32. A French hat, an English coat, an AiiKa-icau shoe. 

33. A black hat, a blue coat, white shoos. 

34. White as snow, black as the chimney, heavy as lead. 
3-5. You are taller than he by two inches. 

36. I do not think that he is so tall as she. 

37. They arc the mo.st wicked of all mankind. 

38. It is the most unjust and most abominable of acts. 
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It slioultl be noticed that there are some adjectives 
which have one sense when placed before the noun, 
and another sense when jdaced after it; as, nu liomme 
Iwnn&le, means a dvil or well-behaved man; but un 
IwunHe Itomme, means an Iwnest man. Un grand 
liomme, means a man of great merit; but un liomme 
grand, means a man of a gi-eat size. Une femme sage, 
means a sensible and modest woman; but une sage 
femme, means a midwife. However, there are very few 
adjectives that vary their moaning thus, and you will 
find little difficulty in the use of them. It is, never¬ 
theless, a matter not to be disregarded. I know of no 
adjectives that thus change their meaning* except hon, 
commu)t, mauvais, brave, certain, cmel, fwrieux, galant, 
genlil, grand, gros, honnete, pauwe, plaisant, sage, vilain. 
There are some words, which some persons call adjec¬ 
tives, which are indeclinable; that is, which do not 
change their form to express number and gender. 
But these are, in fact, adverbs, and not adjectives: they 
express place, time, or maimer, and not quality or 
characteristic mark. 
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My dear Richard, 

379. This, as you liave been before told, is the most 
important of all the parts of speech. There can, as I 
have observed in. my English Grammar, be no sentence^ 
there can be no sense in words, unless there be a verh, 
•either expressed or understood. Each 'of the other 
parts of speech may alternately be dispensed with, but 
the verb never can. This being the case, you will, I 
hope, set about the study of this Letter with an un¬ 
common degree of resolution to be industrious and 
attentive. 

380. You must, that you may have the whole sub¬ 
ject cleai'ly before you, that you may not drop abruptly 
into the middle of it, go back to paragraph 30, where 
I have described the nature and character and functions 
of the verb, and shown how it differs from other parts 
of speech. You mu.st then go to paragraph 112, and 
read from that to paragraph 141 inclusive. When 
you have done that, and in a very attentive manner, 
cast your eye over the Conjugations; and then come to 
the subject of the present letter. 

381. The parts of the Grammar which I have here 
refeiTed to, teach you what a verb is, distinguish it 
from other parts of speech, show you all the variations 
of form to which it is liable, tell you how it changes 
that form to fit itself to divers circumstances; but 
it remains for me to tell you something about the 
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manner of using it in sentences, something about that 
concord and that government, which I mentioned in 
paragraph 247; something about when ^ic verb k to 
be used in this number, and when in that number; 
when in this person, and when in that; when in this 
time, and when in that; and when in this mode, and 
when in that. I shall, therefore, place my matter 
under four heads: first, Tfie Number and Person, be¬ 
cause they depend .one on the other; second. The 
Times; third. The Modes; fourth. The Participles. 

3S2. THE NUMBER AND PERSON. The verb 
must have a noun or a pronoun used with it. The 
verb speaks of an action, a feeling, or a sfate of being 
of some person or thing; therefore there must be a 
noun or a pronoun to express that person or thing; 
and, whatever person and number that noun and pro¬ 
noun may be in, the verb must be in the same person 
and number. This is what is called agreement, or 
concord. The plouglimen in Hampsliire invariably 
say, they uxtlhs, and the like; and it is very curious 
that those of Norfolk and Suffolk as invariably say, 
he wallc, and the like. The Uliterate country people in 
Fmnce say, gallons and favons. This is not to be 
exj)ected from any person who has ever looked into a 
book; but, in writing French, we English people must 
take care, or else we shall fall into very gross errors of 
this sort. 

383. When two or more nouns, or pronouns, are the 
nominative of the same verb, the verb is in the plural 
nurnber, though each of the nouns and pronouns be in 
'the singular number. They are taken together, and 
thus they make a plural, and, of course, the verb must 
be in the plural; as: 
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Le chevat, le bone, et le chien ^talent dans IVcnrie, 

The horse, the goat, and the dog were in the stable. 

334. In IVench, as in English, two nouns or pro¬ 
nouns, with OM (or) between them, take the verb in 
the singular, because the or, though it connect them on 
the paper and in speech, disjoins them in sense; as: 

Le seiglc on I’orge qui est dans le champ, 

The rye or the barley that ts in the field. 

But in French, if the conjunction be not ou, the verb 
is generaUy in the plural; as: 

Ni le seigle ni I'orge ne se vendent che;". 

Neither the rye nor the barley eelle dear. 

Here, you see, the verb is in the plural in French, and 
in the singular in English. If there be .several nouns, 
which are nominatives of the verb, and if there be one 
or more of them in the plural number, the verb must 
be in the plural, though some of the nouns may be in 
the singular; as; 

Le maitre ou ses geos viendraient domain, si.. * • 

The master or bis people would come to*morrow, if.... 

This holds good in both languages; but if the last noun 
be in the singular, and be preceded by rhais (but), tho 
verb is put in the singular. This happens when there 
is non-amlenient (not only), or some phrase of that 
meaning, in the former part of the sentence. It is, 
however, the same in both languages; and no error can 
well happen in the constructing of such sentences. 
But there is one difference in the two languages, re¬ 
specting the number of the verb, that must be care¬ 
fully attended to; it is this: we, in English, when wo 
use a noun of muMlvde, such as crowd, assembly, ynhlie, 
or any other, may, as we please, consider the noun as a 
singular or a plural, and of course we may use, as 
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relating to such noun, pronouns and verbs in the 
singular or in the plural. This cannot be done in 
French. Whatever the noun is, the pipnoun and the 
verb must agree with it. Examples: 


The crowd made a great noise^ 
They were in the street, 
or, 

It was in the street, 

The public do not like that, 
They have rejected it, 
or, 

It has rejected it. 



La foulefesaU nn grand bruit 
EUe Halt dans la rue. 

Le public n’aime pas ccla. 

II I’a rejetd. 


The French*adhere to this even in the use of the word 
people. They say, as we do, le people; bijt they alway.s 
make the word a singular, and give it singular pro¬ 
nouns and verbs. We, on the contrary, cannot very 
well use these singulars with people, though we, in 
sjteaking of a nution, sometimes say, a people. In 
other cases we make use of plurals with the word 
people, and the French never do; as: 


The people are tired of being treated in that manner, 

Le peuple est las d’etre traitd de la sortc. 

They will not be treated thus much longer, 
li ne sotflrira pas qu’on le traite long-temps ainsi. 

The people have their follies; but they are not wicked, 

Le peuple a see folios; niais il ii'esl pas mcchanU 

Thus, you see, pronoun, verb, adjective, all are in the 
singular in French; and, in English, the two former 
are in the plural, and the latter has no change to 
(sxpress number. But there are some few exceptions 
to this; and those you will find particularly dwelt on 
in the Syntax of the Relative Pronoun, paragraph 316; 
and in the Syntax of the Adjective, ptiragraph 372. 
You must now read both those paragraphs very care¬ 
fully over. Their contents belong to the numbers of 
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rerJs, as well as to the heads under which they are 
placed. 

385. When,there are two or more pronouns, which 
are the nominative of the verb, and which are of, dif¬ 
ferent personsj the nominative must agree with the 
first person in preference to the second, and with the 
second in preference to the third. It is, however, the 
same in English; as, you and I are jwor, vom et moi 
nous sommes pauvres. Mark, howeyer, the manner of 
forming these phrases in French. You see there is a 
pronoun more here in French than in English : 

Vous et moi nous irons ii la campagne la semaine prochaine, 

You and I shall go to the country next week. 

Lui, Monsieur Lechamp, et moi nous nous en allons. 

He, Mr. I^echamp, and I are going away. 

Elle, vous et votre oncle vous alliez vous promener. 

She and you and your uncle were going to take a walk. 

Sentences of this sort may be turned thus: 

Nous irons h la campagne vous et moi la semaiue prochaine, 
Tous alliez vous promener, elle, vous et votre oncle. 

However, the verbs are in the plural in both lan¬ 
guages ; and that is the main thing that you have to 
attend to here. I might, in the Letter on Personal 
Pronoun^, have spoken of this manner of using these 
pronouns; but I thought it would be best here, when 
I came to speak of the agreement between the pro¬ 
noun and the verb. You see the additional pronoun 
is used to make all clear. Our mode of expression is 
not so unequivocal. Take an example ; 

He, she, and I have been very ill. 

We understand this very well. We are almost sure 
that it is meant that all three have been sick; but it 
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really is not a point heyond dispute. The French say, 
therefore: 

Lui, elle et moi rums avons trbs maltdes, 

He, she, and I we have been very ill. 

And, to a certainty, this is a better mode of expres¬ 
sion, because it is perfectly unequivocal. 

[Note. —The examples from M. Restaut which are 
given in paragraph 31C, touching the relative pronoun 
and the antecedent, should also be referred to in this 
place, because they equally have to do with the num¬ 
ber of the verb. They are the examples beginning 
with the names Cicero, Higesisochus, Cthias, in which 
occur the verbs Hre, travailler, and avoir. Cobbett’s 
Grammar has been criticised for not condemning tlie 
use of the verb in the singular number in all such 
cases; because while, in the first example, 

Cicero fut un de ceux qui fta-ent, 

the verb is rightly in the plural, as having relation to 
the pronoun ceux, it ought, in the other sentences 
given, to have been 

on de ceux qui travaillerent (and not travailU), 
nn des'premiera qui aitnt (and not aW ); 

and for the same reason, namely, that these two latter 
verbs have relation to the ceux and the premiers. 

It has been said that to use the verb, as here, in 
the singular, is bad French, and that modern writers 
do not do it. No doubt it is strictly an error. Never¬ 
theless, it is frequently seen with Fi-ench writers to 
the present day. Hollin says, 

. “Amasis est le seul des rois Amnsis is the only king of 

d’Egypte qui ait conquis Pile who has subdued the Itle of 

de Cypre.” i Cyprus. 

Hero it is clear that the verb is correctly in the 
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singular, there having been but the one king who sub¬ 
dued, Amasis. Yet we find Chateaubriand writing. 


“ Mon pelerinage an tombeau de 
Scipion eat un de ceux qui a 
le plus satiafait mon coeur," 


My pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Scipio is one of those which ha$ 
most gratified my feelings. 


Properly, this should have been, in French as in Eng¬ 
lish, 

un de ceuK qui ONT, | one of those which havb, 


in the plural; and the error arises, obviously, from a 
certain degree of confusion which is occasioned by there 
being two antecedents, one singular and the other 
plural, our thoughts being most engaged with the 
former of the two.] 

386. You will see that the verb is placed in the 
sentence much about in the same manner that ours is, 
when nmns are used with it: but when pronouns are 
used, very different is the manner of placing the 
French verb; of which, indeed, you have seen in.stances 
enough. When tlie verb has a noun or nouns as its 
nominative, its place is, as in English, after the noun; 
as, le moulon mange I’herbe, I’oiseau vole dans Fair. 
Thus it is also in English. But, in both languages, 
when a sentence is thrown into the middle of the main 
sentence, the verb goes first; as; 

I will not give it to you, said Richard, unless you come after it, 

Je ne vous le doniicrai pas, dit Richard, b moiiis que vous ne venioz 
le chercher. 


This manner of using the verb is, in cases like this, 
the same in both languages. But the French some¬ 
times put the verb before the noun when we do not, 
especially after qm (whom, which, or that) and comme 
(as): 

Le chien que m'a vendu le garde-chasse. 

The dog that to me has sold the game-keeper. 
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This is word for word; but wo say, the dog that tlio 
game-keeper Itas sold me. Take an example with eomme: 

Les clioux, lea asperges, et lea oignona aont gMfe, comma nie dii 
Kichard, 

The cabbages, the asparagus, and the onions are spoiled, as Bichard 
tdb me. 


Again, the verb is frequently put after oU (where, in 
which, in which place): 


La oampagne oij dem,‘ure mon ami. 

The country place where my friend Jivei. 

L'endroit oa se cacheni lea renards et les loups. 

The pl^ce where the foxes and wolves hide themselves. 

These are very common expressions wit\> the French, 
who make wonderful use of this se, and especially with 
the verb troiwer (to find), which they make use of 
instead of Ure, in innumerable instances; as: 


I am very well, 

How is he now ? 

We are very well here. 


Je me trouve fort bien. 

Comment se (rmwe-t-il maintenant. 
Nous nous trouvons bien ici. 


EXERCISE XIV, 

1. We ^e sucli things as that every day. 

2. Neither* threats nor money will make him cease 

complaining of it. 

3. The carpenters or the masons will finish their work' 

to-moiTow. 

4. He or she will pay for the dinner and the wine. 

5. It was they who said that she should go away. 

6. Not only the oats and the hay, but the •very str.iw 

was spoiled. 

7. " John, Paul, Stephen, Mary, and their mother will 

write to-morrow. 

8. John, Paul, Stephen, Mary, and you will -write to¬ 

morrow. 
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9. Your brother and she liav'e read a great deal 
to-day. 

10. My graudtithcr and I have travelled from one end 

of the country to tlie other. 

11. The cucumbers and the melons grow well in that 

soil. 

12. Tlie gardener as well as his people like flowers. 

13. It was very far from being good, as the gardener 

told me. 

14. The piece of grouncJ where the shrubs were planted. 

15. The hedge where the thorns were growing. 

16. The plantetions that my grandfather mde. 

17. The house that the brother and sister live in. 

18. The basket that the flowers had been put into. 

19. The committee has been sitting this month. 

20. They will not have finished for two months to 

come. 

21. The people have been very quiet. 

22. They have been exceedingly well used. 

23. Nobody can deceive them. 

24. The best way is always to tell them the truth. 

25. He hates the people and always speaks evil of 

them. 

26. I will give you a pound, said he, if you will tell 

me the troth. 

27. Ah! said they, we have caught you, then. 

28. No, answered I, yon have not caught me. 

29. 'Well, said he to them, say no more al)out it. 

30. Go oflf as soon as you can, I beg of you. 

31. She and I are the owners of that wood. 

32. They wish to write to them. 

33. Clover and sanfoin grow well in that land. 

34. They are excellent for all sorts of cattle. 
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35. Turnips or mangel-win-zol is good for cows in 

winter. 

36. Neither hay nor straw is sold in the town. 

37. The greatest part of the world do the same. 

38. A gi-eat part of his friends left him. 

39. The curious plants that my friend has given me. 

40. The painter that iny sister has sent. 

41. The painter who has sent my sister. 

42. The printer that the people like so much. 

43. The printer who likes the people so much. 

44. I plant lettuces and celery. 

45. Give me some of both, if you please. 

387. THE TIMES. You have just’seen enough 
(for you have just been reading the Etymology of 
Verbs) of the reason for there being changes in the 
form of the verb to denote different times. You have 
seen enough also, and, I hope, know enough, of the 
manner of making those changes. You have now to 
learn when one of the Times is to be used, and when 
another; for, as you have seen, there are two past times 
in French: and besides this, the French do not, in all 
cases, use their times so as to answer to the corres- 
])ondifig times in English. 

388. Time is, and must be, ])resent, past, or future. 
To express the present, wo, in English, have three 
forms; as, 

I find, r 

I do find, V jo trouve, 

I am finding, ] 

The French have only this one form to answer to the 
whole of the three. We, from our infancy, learn to 
distinguish with the greatest nicety the import*of one 
of our forms from that of cither of the other two; but. 
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in the present case, we are happy in liaving to do with 
a language which has but one present time at any rate: 

I am a letter, | JVcin's une Ictte 

Indeed I do write letters every day, | En vcrittf j’e'cris des lettrea tons 

I les jours. 

1 write to my friends very often, I JVcrie fort souvent a mes amis. 

It is, you see, always tens. This is very easy, then '( 
Yes, much too easy to last long. Every blockhead 
would learn French, if all were as easy ixs this. 

389. The French have two past timves. We have, in 
our past time, the do and the ing; that is to say, the 
do become did, and, in the above example, the am 
become wasas, I was writing; IrfwZwrite; I lorote. 
Ay, but the French have two distinct sets of words to 
express the past by. Look now again, for a moment, 
at the conjugation of Tkouver, in paii\graph 118. 
There you see, that, in what they «dl the jiust imper¬ 
fect time, I found, is, je irouvais, and, in tlie past perfect 
time, I found, is, je trouvai. In the other persons of the 
verb, tlic change is greater: so great indeed a.s for the 
words to a 2 )pear not to belong at all to one another. 
Nous Trouvions is the past imperfect, and nous 
'I’uouvAMES the past jjerfect. Now, mftid, eacli of 
tlie.se means WE FOUND. 

.’590. Well, but as they mean the same thing, cannot 
they be used indiffermvtl.y 1 Indeed they cannot; for, 
though we expi-ess them, in English, by the same word, 
they have a meaning, in French, clearly distinct from 
each other. To know when one of them is to be 
emjdoyed, and when the other, attend very earnestly 
to what I am now going to say. But, first of all, let 
me, in^ an extract from a French history, show you 
how these two past times, are used. I shall give the 
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translation. It is an account of an explosion in the 
fortified town of Verdun in France: 

I.c 18 Novembre, 1727,-le On the 18th Jlovember, 4727, 
mouliii a poudre, construit dana the powder-mill, built in thia town, 
cette ville, aauta en fair, par la blew up, from the fault, it is said, 
faute, dit on, d’un ouvrier, qui of a workman who was drying 
J'esait s&her de la poudre dans some powder in a frjing-pan. The 
une pniile. 1.68 effets en furent eSFects were dreadful. The ground 
affreii.a. La terre s'enjhnfa en cet at the place itself wasforced down 
ciidroit de plus de quinze pieds: more than fifteen feet: the heini- 
Themispheio parut tout en feu, sphere seemed all on fire, and the 
et la terre Irembta a plus de deux j ground shook for more than two 
lieues ii la' ronde. Cet accident leagues round. This accident 
aballit de fond en comble cin- forocAcddoanr, from top to bottom, 
quante maisons des enidrons. fifty houses of the neighbourhood. 
Tout ce qui s’y trouva, hommcs. All who were ip them, men, 
femmes, enfans, domestiqnes, fut children, servants, were 

e'erase sons les ruines. II y ca(| crushed under the ruins. There 
soixante-dix autres maisons fort I were seventy other houses very 
endomniagces, dont aucune n'a pu i much damaged, not one of which 
dire hubitce avant de I’avoir rd- could be inh.abitcd until repaired, 
puree. II y en eut d’autrasencore. Besides these, there were others in 
en grand nombre, dont ies portes great number, the doors of which 
furent arrache'es de leurs gonds, were torn from their posts, al- 
quoique ferine'es it clefs et it ver- though locked and Iiolted; and all 
rous; et tons les vitrages de la the wmdows in the lower-town 
ville-basse furent fracasscs. II y were smashed to pieces. There 
eut aussi des marques de la vio- 1 were also marks of the violence of 
lence de ce coup dans la ville-1 this shock in the upper-town and 
lianic, et dans la citadelle, quoi-1 in the citadel, though at more 
qu’eloignde de plus do six cenis than six hundred fathomsfrora the 
toisos du lieu oU le moulin spot where the mill stood. Be- 
coiistruit. Outre les maisons hour -1 sides the houses of the town’a- 
geoiscs ii y c«( tn^ dglises parois-j people, there were three parish 
biales, et divers convents endom-'churches and divers convents con- 
mages considcrablement, ainsi quo, siderably damaged, as well as the 
I’hupital gcndral, et celui des sol -1 general hospital, and that of the 
dats. Les Dames do la Congre-1 soldiers. The Nuns of the Con- 
gation furent les plus maltraitces, gregation were the most roughly 
leurs dortoirs ayant ete renverses, liandled, their dormitories being 
pendant qu’elles dlaient it Com-, shaken in while they were at Kven- 
plies. La quautitc de poudre, qui ing Prayers. The quantity of 
pnt fen, consisiail en quatre millicrs powder that look fire consisted of 
de poudre fine, et six milUers de four thousand weight of fine, and 
poudre commune. ,six thousand weight of common. 
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391'. The verbs, you will perceive, arc put in Italic 
characters. We will, when we have laid down the 
rule?, see how the use of the verbs agrees with those 
rules. Monsieur IIe.staut has the following passage 
upon this subject. I shall translate it entire j because 
it will be useful as the groundwork of my observations, 
and because it will enable us to see how the above 
piactice squares with the rules of this able gram¬ 
marian. 

392. Monsieur Restaut says: “ The preterit (pa.st 
“ perfect) time points out a thing passed, and pas.sod, 
“ too, in a time no part of which renlains, and in 
“ which we ho longer are; as, je pus malade u’annee 
“ DKBNiERE. It is essential to observe, that we ought 
“ not to make use of this past time to denote any time 
“ which is not fiu’ther back thali the day in w’hich wo 
“ are talking. So that we mu.st not .say, jE PUS 
“ MAUADE CE AiATiN. We must Say, j’ai liTE malade 
“ ce matin. Also, we must not use the past perfect in 
“ speaking of this yeour, this century; nor of any time, 
“ any part of which remains yet to pass away.” To 
tliis he ad<ls, that “ the past perfect time must, on no 
“ account, be employed except as applied to a time 
“ absolutely completely passed; wherea.s, there are many 
“ cases in wliich it is not a fault to use, instead of the 
“ past perfect, tlic compound of tlie present; as, 
“ Alexandre put le jdus grand capitaine de son siiicle; 
“ or, Alexandre a ete le plus grand capitaine de son 
“ siecle.” 

393. Now, how does this agree with the above 
passage? Head that passage attentively, and look at, 
and compare with one another, the several verbs in it. 
It is very true that the year 1727 is wholly gone and 
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past; that no part of it remains; that we are no longer 
in it. Therefore it is very right, of course, to say. 


savla en Pair, 
t’eiijintfa, 
parut en feu, 
s’y trouva, 
Jut 6crasc, 


and not 


sautnit en Pair, 
amJ'mi^uU. 
paraissait en feu. 
a’v trmvait. 
^talent e'erase. 


This is all very right, and according to tlie rules of 
Monsieur Restaut, who has said, as I have ju-st 
quoted, and who says, with I'cg-.ird to the imperfect, 
that it is to be used to denote the past with regard to 
the present; 'and that it designates that a tiling tma 
present in a time that is now past; as, “’'I WAS at 
“ table when you came. My being at table is now 
“ past, bnt this manner of using the verb points out, 
“ that it was present when j'on arrived.” 

394. So far all is v(Ty well; and it is easy enough 
for you to know one ease when the imperfi'ct ought to 
be n.sod; namely, when wo use the active participle and 
the verb to be in the jiast time; I was at table, that is, 
sitting at table, when you arrived. Thus you sec very 
clearly wdiy ffesedt secher ” was put, instead of fit 
sccher, in the first sentence of the above extract; for 
this is the translation: 

Uu ouvrier qui J'eaait sirficr de ] A workman who was drptng some 
la poudre dans nno poiile, | powder in a frying-pan. 

Here is the active participle and the past time of the 
verb to be. But in the last sentence of this passage 
there is the verb consislait. You cannot say, was 
consisting, flow will Monsieur Eesiaut here make 
out something that was present when another thing 
happened, which other thing is now passed also? But, 
stop; here is another verb in the same sentence, and 
z 
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in the past perfect too. “ La quantit4 de poudrc, qiii 
'‘prii feu, consistait en quatre itiillievs de poudre fine.” 
Why, then, ,T ask, have we prit instead of prenait? 
Or, why have we consistait instead of consista? You 
cannot turn consistait into was consisting, any more 
than you can tnrti ^nit feu into was talcing fire. The 
time, observe, is quite past. It is entirely gone. We 
are no longer in it. The verb consistait cannot be 
turned into was consisting; and yet it is in the im¬ 
perfect time. 

395. The rules are, then, defective. The instme- 
tions arc not clear. The distinctions are obscurely 
stated. Firat, it is clear enough that the imperfect, or 
(which is a much better word) the unfinished form of 
the French verb, must always be used when we can 
turn the phrase into English by the active participle 
and the verb to be; when we can turn it into English 
by the verb and our word used; or, when we can turn 
it into English by the help of any woi'd, signifying the 
habit of doing or being; as: 


1 teas planting yesterday, when 
I wrote to him every 
I was in the habit ot ^oin^ thitlicr, 
They eoniinued tlicre for six year^ 

1 used to cat a good deal of sugar, 


je plantaU des pois hier, qunnd ■. 
Je lui ^.nrivnis tvutes les semainca. 
yavais coutume d'y alter, 
ils y restaient pendant six ans. 
je mangeais beaucoup de sucre. 


But when you can discover none of these English 
marks of a demand for the imperfect, or unfinished, 
form of the verb, observe this; that we .sometimes 
make use of the past time of the verb, without having 
any intention to mark am,y time at cdl; but to point 
out a fact; a fact, indeed, relating to a past time, but 
the time being, nevertheless, of no importance; as: 


The Jews were a wicked race; I les Juifs ^taient uno mdehante race; 
they were seditious aud avaricious, ( ils^totVnts^dltleux et uvai'cs. 
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cn to he, a bad race of people; but here is nothing 
finisited, nothing brought to a dose; and that, mind, is 
necessary to justify the use of past perfect time. 

396. Look again at the above quoted passage, and 
at the sentence before the last There are two verbs 
in that sentence, the first in the past perfect, the last 
in the past imperfect. “Les dames de la Congi‘6ga- 
“ tion furent les plus maltrait^es, leurs dortoirs ayant 
“ cte i-envere6s pendant qu’elles etaient a Complies.” 
Here are furent and etaient in the .same sentence, and 
applying to Jthe same jiersons. But if you look well 
into the matter, the reason is as clear as daylight. 
Furent relates to a matter done loith, finished, com- 
pleiely over, and that; too, in a past time. But in that 
same ])ast time the ladies vxre at their Complie.s, or 
Evening Prayers; dies etaient k Complies: their dormi¬ 
tories were demolished whule lluey were at Prayers. The 
prayers were, in the time spoken of, going on; but the 
dormitories wcie done for: the misfortune of the ladies 
was over. 

397. Let us take another instance. “ Sedan (a 
“ town of France) etait autrefois uue petite Souve- 
“ raiuete, de laquelle dependaient dix-sept villages. 
“ Elle apparlenait anciennement aux archcvfiques de 
‘ llhcims, uu dcsquels Vechangea avec le Roi pour 
‘‘ Cormicy.” Now, you see, etait autrefois, and appar- 
tenait and dependaient all include the idea of continua¬ 
tion. This little district was formerly a lordship. Wo 
might say, that it used to be a lordship. We might 
also'say, that the villages used to depend upon it, and 
that it used to belong to the archbishops of Rheims. 
But (and now mind) we could not say that one of these 
bishops used to exehange it with the king. That was 
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an act done, finished, not going on; not spoken of as 
being (in tlie past time alluded to) in a state of being 
continvod. 

398. Now the matter clears up. We begin to sec 
the reason for this distinction in the past time; for, if 
you can, by a change iu the ending of the verb, dis¬ 
cover at once whether an act was finished or was going 
on, at a certain time, it is a great advantage. You 
can now see, I think, the reason for employing C 07 tsis- 
tait, as mentioned iu paragraph 394, and also for using 
2 n'it in the same sentence. “ La poudre, qui feu, 
“ consistait en quatre millicrs.” W^hy not, said T, put 
consista as well as prit ? You could now, I hope, tell 
me why: namely, because the taking of fire was a 
thing done toith. The fire took, the mill blew up, and 
there was an end. The matter was finished in the past 
time alluded to. But, mind, the powder’s consisting of 
such a quantity wa.s a matter without any limit as to 
time. It had consisted for some time; its consisting Imd 
been going on. There had been continuation iu it; and, 
therefore, the writer could not say consista. Take 
two more instances, and then, I think, I iflay leave this 
matter: 

11 Vaimait long-temps, et a U (in lie loved her fur a long time, and 
il Vepoiisa, at last he married lier. 

Hier, qui ^taii dimancho, 11 alia Yesterday, wliich was Sunday, he 
a I’cglise, went to clmrch. 

Here, you ace again, there is continuation in the loving 
and in the Sunday; but none in the act of marrying 
nor in that of going to church. But, 

Elle Yuccosta comme il alluil h I She accosted him as he was going 
I’eglise, I to church. 

Here, you sec, the case is different. His going to 
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church is here spoken of as a thing that was going on 
at the time alluded to; a thing that was, in that time, 
in a state of continuation. , 

399. Thus have I, I think, made this matter clear. 
However, it is, observe, one of the greai difficulties of 
the French language; and it is one which the makers 
of grammars have taken special cai’e to slide by without 
scarcely touching it. In grammars written for French 
people, to go into the matter thus minutely is not 
necessary, because they are, from their infancy, in the 
habit of making use of these words in their two forms. 
But without? explan.ation, and clear explanation too, 
how are we to know when he had is to be’tZ avail, and 
when it is to be il eut? 

400. Having now done with these two Times, let us 
speak a little of tlie rest. We have seen in the rule of 
Monsieur Restaut, that the compound of the present 
time may be frequently used instead of the past perfect 
time; and this is very common; as: 

Elle chanta liier au soir, 1 

or, > She sang last night. 

Elle a chante hier au soir, j 

We do not make use of this manner of expression in 
English. We do not say, she has sung last night. 
We say, she sang last night. 

401. As to the futujie ti.me, it has, in the Etymo¬ 
logy, been explained to yon, that our will and shall, 
v.'hich help to form the future time of our verbs, are 
wholly unknown in the French language, which, with 
moije elegance and ease, and with less equivocation, 
expresses, by a change in the ending of the verb itself, 
all that wc expres.s, and th.it wc wLsh to express, by 
the use of these nasty little harsh-sounding words. 
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Foreigners have great difficulty in learning when they 
ought to use viiU and when shall. Those who leant 
Frei)ch have no such difficulty. 

I put my hand in my pocket,) ^trai la main dans ma poclie. 
I wMput my hand in my pocket,) ■* 

And thus it is always. If, however, shall is used to 
denote ohligation, and mil to denote determination, 
they must be answered in another way, as we shall see 
by-and-by; but, as far as simply declaring or stating 
goes, the above is the manner of rendering the English 
future into French. ^ 

402. I have said, and well I may, that time must be 
present, past, or future; yet some grammarians have 
contrived to find, in French and English, a great many 
more times than three; or, at least, states of the verb 
which they call times. It may, in some languages, be 
necessary to make those numerous distinctions under 
the name of times. In French and English it is not 
only unnecessary, but it produces great confusion, and 
tends greatly to bewilder and disgust the learner, 
whether of English or of French. I will give you an 
instance of this, and will keep to our old vdrb Trouveh. 


je tronve, 
je trourais, 
je trouvai, 
je trouverai. 


present, 
past imperfect, 
past perfect, 
future. 


I find. 

I found, 

I shall find. 


j’ai tronve, 
j’avais Irouv^, 
j’eus tronve, 
j’anrai tronve, 


the past indefinite, 
the mure perfect, 
the past perfect anterior, 
the future anterior. 


I have found. 

1 had fonnd. 

I shall have found. 


It is in the grammar of Monsieur de Levizac that I 
find these pretty names given to times. The two forms 
for the past times are, as we have seen, necessary in 
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French, and they must, of course, have two nanm. 
But of what use are the four names here placed undea- 
tlm line i What are these times, after more^tlum 
those above the line ? Above the line, you have the 
changes in trouver to mark the four times; and below 
the line, you have the changes in avoir to mark the 
same four times. If, indeed, trouver changed its form 
here eight times instead of four, it would be necessary 
to have eight names to distinguish them by. But, as 
it is, the four additional names only serve to puzzle, 
retard, and disgust the scholar. 

403. In pavagi-aphs from 125 to 128 I have fully 
ex})lained the offices of avoir and fixRE, as auxiliary 
verbs. When they are used with the verb, the several 
times are said to be compound, which th^ arc, because 
they consist of more than one thing; thus, I iMve found 
is the compound of the present time; because have 
belongs to one verb, and found to another. Why, 
then, not call these times the compound of the present, 
of the past, and of ih.e future? 

I liave ftiund, j*ai trouv^. 

I lia<l j*avais, or j'cus trouvi^^ 

T shall have found, j^aurai irouve. 

It i.s, you see, the verb to have, used in all its times 
with t\i<i passive participile of the princijial verb {trouver) 
coming after it. It is, in fact, a mere conjugation of 
the verb to have, with that participle always coming 
after it. 

404. But, as you have seen in paragraph 132, the 
compound times are formed with etre, and not with 
avoir, when the verb is reflected. And observe also, 
that cte, the passive participle of Ure, is, as in English, 
sometimes, and very frequently, used along with avoir 
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and tte passive participle of the principal verb; as, j’ai 
He trome, I have been found. This may be called the 
compound of tlue passive; that is all. The verb a/ooir 
is conjugated thi-oughout all its times, and ths two 
pa.ssive participles come after it. Now, let us see an 
instance of each of these that I have been speaking of 
in the three foregoing paragraphs. 


I find, 

1 found, 

I shall find, 

I have found, 

1 had found, 

I shall byre found, 

I have been found, 

I had been found, 

I shall have been found, 


je trouve. 

je trojuvais, or tromni. 
je troureraL 

j'ai trouv^. 

j'amiis, orfmi, trouri. 
J'wii'at trouvif. 

j'ai M Iromi. 
javais, or jeus irouvd, 
jaurai (td trouvd. 


405. As to the times of the Subjunctive Mode, all 
that has here been said holds good with regard to them. 
Time is always present, past, or future; and there can 
be no need of imagining other times, and giving names 
to them. When the times are compound; that is to 
•say, when avoir, or (in reflected verbs) Hre, come.s into 
use, you are to take it, and conjugate it irtstcad of the 
principal verb, the passive participle of which you are 
to add all the way through, as you see it done in the 
six last of the nine examples just given you. But, 
mind, you are to conjugate the compound times with 
Btre, instead of avoir, in a few neuter verbs, as well as 
in all the reflected verbs. These neuter verbs arc, 
acemrir, oiler, aborder, arriver, choir, decoder, descendre, 
deeenir, entrer, rnonter, mourir, naUre, parlir, passer, 
rester, 'retourner, revenir, sortir, tomber, venir. Thus 
you must say, je suis entr6 dans la chambre, and not 
j’ai cntr6 dans la chambre. 
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[Note. -Some verbs of this bist-mentioned class are 
either active or neuter, according to the sense in which 
they are used, like some English verbs; apd even wlien 
only neuter, some of them may be used in one sense 
with etre but in another with avoir: as, 

11 dtait aorti, He had gone out, or was from home. 

J’ai sorti des marcliandises, I have sent out some gooils. 

T.e printemps sera bieutot passi?, The spring will soon have passed. 
Nous avions passe' deux heurcs Wo had pas.sed two hours in 
ii lire, . reading. 

F.lle e.st descendue do la chambre. She has gone down from the room. 
Elle a dcscendu l escatier. She has come down the stairs. 

It is easy to* perceive th.at where Sire is thus used the 
participle of the other verb is often 'hn adjective, 
Jtgreeing in gender and number with the noun or ])ro- 
noiiu, as with the above A'tfe es( desemdue. And .“o, 
again, it would be with passer: 

I.a procession est pass<fe, j The procession has gone by. 

l.es processions sent passdes, I The processions have gone by.] 

40G. I shall conclude my remarks on the times of 
verbs by noticing some little peculiarities in the use of 
the French times. I have already noticed, that, in 
French, the* compound of live present is very frequently 
emjdoyed instead of past perfect; and even instead 

of the future; as: 

Je dinti chez lui hier, ] 

or, >■ I dined with him yesterday. 

J’ai ding chez lui hier, 3 

.dtiez-vous bieutot Jfn* t | will you soon have done ? 

We cannot choose thus in Englisli. We cannot say, I 
have dined witlt him ye.sterday. When we m.ake use 
of the compound of the present, it must relate to some 
portion of time not completely passed. The French 
may say, la rficolte fut bonne I’annde demiSre, or a ete 
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bonne [and tlie latter is the most common]; but we 
must say, the crop was good. But, on the other hand, 
we oan apjdy^the past time to a period not ended; as, 
she was here this morimig; whereas, as we have seen, 
th.e French cannot apply their past time to a period not 
ended. 

407. When thei-e is no time at all specified or cared 
about, we can, in both languages, make use of the 
compound of the jiresent; as; 

tVe have seen evil enough, | Nous avons vu essez de mal. 
The reason is, that in our lives, in our time, in our day, 
or something denoting a period not passed, is un(ic-.- 
stood; as, he has read much, il a lu beaucoup: but 
in this respect the two languages ai-e very nearly alike. 

408. There is one thing moi-e to point out, but it is 
of importance. The French frequently make use of 
the present of the verb Ure instead of the compound of 
avoir and Ure. 

II y a un mois qua Ic vent est il I’Est, i It Is a month that the wind U In the 
I Kast. 

EJie fst dcpuls plus d’un mois hors de ' She U more than a month from home, 
fhez elle. j 

n jr a plus (Pun an quo Je suit inaladc, : It is more than a vo»r that I am sick. 
Je mu depuis dix Jours en route, ' I am ten days on hiy journey. 

This is a word-for-word translation, as nearly as I can 
well make it. Now, wc never express ourselves thus: 
we say. 

The wind has been in tho East for a month. 

She has been more than a month from home. 

I have been sick more than a yehr. 

I have been ten days bn my journey. 

The French may use the same form, and they fre¬ 
quently do: as, Il y a un mois quo Ic vent a He ^ 
I’Est; j’ai He malade il y a plus d’un an. 

[Note. — As to the two past times of tho verb, in tho 
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compound form, there is a pretty certain inle by which 
to use the one or the other. Neither can be used 
without our having in view two cii-cumstancgs, of 
action or occurrence, each having reference to the 
other in point of time. And therefore it is that these 
forms of the verb are almost always accompanied by 
an adverb or conjunction denoting a point of time, 
such as quand, lorsque, pas plus tot, des qm, aussitot qne, 
d. peine que, aprls que. The rule is, that if wliat you 
express in the compound form is that which it is your 
principal object to say, the compound must be that of 
the past imperfect; and if, on the contrary, the expres¬ 
sion with the compound is but as an incident to, or 
merely bearing a relation, in the way of time, to your 
main subject, then it must be the past perfect. For 
example: 

J’avais trample moutoii quand I hadJ'atmd the sheep when you 
vous 6tea arrive, arrived. 

An sitot quo je I'cus Irouvif, jo As soon as I had found it, I 
ra’en allai, wont away. 

In the first instance, the finding of the sheep is the 
main tiling, to be told, and the airival is mentioned 
only as an incidental occuiTcnce. In the second, the 
going away is the principal subject spoken of, and the 
finding i^nit the incident, with reference to the time 
of wide*the going has occurred. Observation in 
reading French will show this to be the rule. And it 
tipjilies, of cour.se, to the auxiliaiies, avoir and Hre, in 
distinguishing their two compounds,/arais eii and feus 

eu^favais ete and feus ete. -There is another com- 

jiound of the past which Grammarians speak of as 
rarely employed. We find it, however, in practice. It 
is formed by the compound of the auxiliaiy avoir, in its 
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present, past imperfect, or past perfect time, together 
with the participle passive of the principal verb. 
Thus, instead of/(li trouve,javais truuve,jeiis trotive, 
the French sometimes say j’ai eu trouve, j avals eu 
trouve, feus eu trouve; and so on.] 

EXERCISE XV. 

1. The guide who conducted the observer, from whom 

I had the description, told him that, some time 
before the war which closed with the peace of 
Ryswick, having guided the Germans to this 
spot, they found it covered.with snovr. 

2. The palace was a temple dedicated to the tutelary 

gods. Its form was oblong, and it had eight 
columns on each side longways, and four along 
each end, which made up the number of twenty- 
four; of which eight remained when they were 
taken down in order to enlarge the castle. 

3. The fountain which is called d’Audfige sends forth 

so large a quantity of water that it forms a 
rivulet, very useful to the tanners who live in 
the suburbs. 

4. Do you study w'ell, and do you not neglect any 

part of your duty ? 

5. When he lias finished building his hoi^ac, he will 

go to the country. ' 

C. When she goes to town she will find a great many 
friends veiy glad to sec her. 

7. Every thing is to be done that can be done for him. 

8. He has been very ill-used by those who owed lym 

a great deal. 

9. She was very sick: she suffered exceedingly. Tliey 

did all they could to comfort her. 
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10. He has been to the church. 

11. She fell from the toj) of the house. 

12. They went away last year. 

13. We have not been to sec the play. 

14. He went to bed at ten o’clock last night. 

1/). He had gone to bed earlier. 

] G. They rise early. 

17. We rose every morning at four o’clock. 

18. You ought to rise much earlier than you do. 

409. THE MODES. Now, though you, at the be¬ 
ginning of this Letter; that is to say, at the beginning 
of your study of the Syntax of Verbs; though you read 
throughout the Etymology of verbs, yet’ these Modes 
are a matter of so much importance that you must 
once more read paragraphs 116 and 117; and read 
them, too, with very great attention. 

410. As I have there observed, the modes v^uld be 
a matter of less consequence if the French verbs did 
not change ihoir form in order to accommodate them¬ 
selves to the different modes, or, at least, if this were 
not so frequently the case; but, as you will find, it is 
almost always the case. In English we say, I make, 
I mu.st make; but in French we must say, je^ais, il 
faut quo je fosse. Oiu’S is males in both cases; but in 
French i^is fais in one ca^ and fasse in the other. 
If you were, in translating I make, to say, je fasse; or, 
in translating I must make, to say, it faut quo je fais, 
French people would hardly undei'stand you; they 
might guess at your meaning, but that would be all. 
They would not laugh outright at you, as we generally 
do at tlic French peoide when they speak broken 
English, but they would laugh to themselves. This 
is, then, an affair of groat consequence. 
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411. You have just read (in paragraph 113) a de¬ 
scription of the fm/r Modes. I need not, if you have 
read that paragraph and the next, describe those modes 
again. What I have now to do is, to teach you when 
the one is employed and when the other. I'he Infini- 

■ TiVE, as being the root of the verb, stands first in the 
conjugations; but I shall speak of it last. I shall 
take the other three in their due order; the Indica¬ 
tive, the Subjunctive, and the Imperative. 

412. But before I speak of the manner of using 
these modes, let me again caution you not to look 
upon the signs of our vei-bs, as you see them placed in 
the conjugaiimis: let me caution you not to look ujion 
those signs, I mean should, coidd, wovM, may, and 
might, as being to be translated upon all occasions as 
you see them translated in the conjugations. I have, 
indeed, in these conjugations, put only shall, may, 
should, and might, for want of room for the others. 
The danger is, that, seeing should, for instance, placed 
against a certain time in a certain mode, you will 
conclude, that our should must always he translated in 
that manner. That is not the case; and, therefore, 
you must take care not to adopt this notion of the 
matter. It was necessary to place some signs before 
our verbs in the conjugations: those which I have 
there placed do, in certain casc.s, answer, with their 
verb, to the verb against which they are place<l; but, 
mind, they do not thus answer in all cases; and this 
you must take care not to forget. 

413. We are to begin now with the Indicative 
Mode. As you have before been told, it simply 
indicates or declares, as its name imports. It does 
not express an action or state of being, which is de- 
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pendent on any other action or state of being. It is 
the'unconditional state of the verb, affirming or deny¬ 
ing, without, as our saying is, “ any of your ^ and 
ands;” as: 

I go to London, | je vais a Londres. 

I do not go to London, I jc ne vais pas is Londres. 

These verbs are in the indicative: but, if there be 
a dependence, a condition, a something subjoined, the 
verb is in the subjunctive j as: 

11 importe que j’aiife It Londres, it is of consequence for me to go 

to London. 

11 importe que je n’ail/e pas a it is of consequence for me not to 

Londres, go to London.- 

Here, you see, is a consequence attached to the thing 
expressed by the verb. There is somcthiiig sttbjoined, 
or joined on, to the simple act of going, or not going, to 
London. Accordingly, you see that the verb cliaiiges 
its form. Aller (to go) is, you know, .an irregular 
verb. Look at the conjugation of it in paragrajih 203. 
You there see that vais is the first person singulaF of 
the indicative, and that aille is the first person singular 
of the subjunctive. There are, perhaps, a hundred 
words in the indicative for one in the subjunctive. 
The Infinitive is attended with little difficulty, and the 
Imperative with less. The great thing, then, us to the 
modes, is to know when we ought to put the verb in 
the subjunctive. The indicative may be said to bo the 
ride, and the subjunctive tlie exception. The exception 
is, however, very extensive;’ but there are ndes re¬ 
lating to it, and those rules we are now going to see. 
In English we have no change, or very little, in the 
forth of the verb, to distinguish the subjunctive from 
the indicative; but, if we had, the guide would not be 
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perfect: for it is not always that a French verb in the 
subjunctive is properly translated by an English verb 
in th^ same mode. 

414. The Subjunctive must always be used after 
certain conjunctions, which are said to (j(yoern that 

- mode. But, first of all, it is best to seek for some 
principle; for, even if wo tall short of perfection in 
principle, the vciy effort does something for us. We 
have seen that the subjunctive is used where there is 
uepe'iidence on some other act or state of being. It is 
also used generally wlien passion, desire, or strong 
feeling is expressed; as, je veux qu’il s’en aille, I loish 
him to go away; or, literally, I will that he himself 
from this go. Verbs also denoting joy, sorrow, doubt, 
fear, suspicion, permission, and prohibition, take the 
subjunctive. The verb permettre, for instance, causes 
the one that follows it to be in the .subjunctive: as, 

penneUez que je vous le disef “ permit me to tell it 
“ you.” If this last verb, dire, tell, were in the indi¬ 
cative, it would be dis ; but, being in the subjunctive, 
it is dise. Now, observe: 

Veils snvez qiie je le dis, yon know that \sag it. 

Vou-s jiermetltz que je le diss, you permit me to sag it. 

Vous jiirez qiiVllo \afait, you swear that she does It. 

A'ous ddiirez (lu’elle leyiisse. you desire that she mag do it. 

Here, you see, are dis and dise, fait and ./’rtsse,-ouly 
because saves and jurez govern the indicative, and 
permettez and desirez the subjunctive. You see, too, 
that there is a twisting in our English; we do not 
say after permit and desire what we say after know 
aud swear. After desire wo have a real subjunctive; 
may do. 

415. A dictionary explaining the governing of the 
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subjunctive should be resorted to here. When you 
are going to use a verb (until you know them all), 
look to see whether it govern the subjupctive. if it 
do, the verb which it so governs must bo put in the 
subjunctive mode. 

416. The subjunctive mode has, in almost every 
instance, que before it. Sometimes it has qui, but not 
often. However, the use of these words is not con¬ 
fined to this mode by any moans; so that you are not 
to suppose that a verb is in the subjunctive merely 
because it may ha\ e qtte or qui before it. 

417. The Jl'roncli subjunctive in the present time, is 
very often used to answer to the English future of the 
indiciitivo; as; 

Craiffnez-vous qu’cllo nc meHtet I T>o you fear that she will die? 

<7roycz-vou9 qu*c)]u /asset Do you believe that hhc will do It? 

Pensez-voua qu’il vitmt t ' Do you tbiuk that he will come ? 

A great deal of attention and a great deal of writing, 
will very soon put yovi in possession of a knowledge of 
this matter. You see that thex-e is, in all these ca.ses, 
more or less of uncertainty, of doxibt, of loai-, of some¬ 
thing ci eating a dependence of one vex'b u|)ou the other. 
After all, there mxist, as to the examples just given, bo 
something left to bo acqxxii-ed by experience, by the 
habit of I'eading, Wilting, and speaking; for while you 
may say, and iiuleed must say, “ ci'oyez-vous cju’elle lo 
“yussey” you must, if the fii-st voib be in any time but 
the pi-esent or the futiu-e of th(5 indicative, put the 
second verb in the past i)ei'fect of the subjtmctive; as: 

Crotjiez-Yoca qu’elle le fit, \ Did you think that she did it. 

"and not 

. y Cenyiez-voixs qu'cile le fasse. 

I’ocauso croyiex is not in the preemt, nor in the future, 
of the indicative. There arc certain pretnouns and 
2-A 
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conjunctions ■which, with que after them, govern the 
subjunctive mode. The pronouns are qiielqnc, qnoi- 
que, and quels-que, wlieii these •words bear the sense of 
lokatsoever, whatever, or however. This mode is also 
used after si, when si inean.s so, or so much of; or 
when si has any such comparative meaning, and when 
it is followed by que. Also after quoique, although. 


Quelquc inches qu’cllcs soyent^ 

(Quoique vous lOiii'z riclie, 

<iue soyeni lea voy.ifreurs, 
Qiielqiies iirliri-s qn'on pnhse avoir, 
Qucique vieille qu’clle/ui, 

Quoi qu’il on 

uelles-que rnffeut ws stinirs, 
uol qu*iin <.*11 <//♦(», il en niourra. 

Si voiis y alloz et que v<ms y rextiez., 
EHc nVst jias 8t i»nulcnte qu'elle ne 
/oMf* jamais dc I'aiite, 
lls n’dtiiient pas si m^Mcicux qu’ils don- 
tuissent tout leur bieti, 


However rich tlicy may be. 

TIiourIi you may be rieli. 

Whoever the travellers icay l»e. 
Whatever trees they may iiiive. 
However old she mijrht be. 

However it may be; or be it usitmav. 
Whatever his sisterr might bo. [of (t 
tVhatever people may say, lie will die 
If you go there and remain there. 

She is not so prudent tliat she never 
commits a fault. 

They were not so generous that they 
gave all their property. 


418. There are certain Adjectives which, with il 
est (impersonal) before them, require the .subjunctive 
mode after them; or, as it is called, they govern the 
subjunctive mode. I do not like to insert lists of 
wovds: it is the business of the Dictionary to do that. 
But as tho Dictionary docs not always i))aco against 
these Adjectives the fact that they, -with il est, before 
them, govern the subjunctive, I shall insert these 
Adjectives hei’e. They arc as follows: 


affreable, 

dur, 

disgracieux, 

ai'C, 

alIHgeant, 

ennuyeux, 

k propos. 

etonnant, 

bicn>eant. 

facile, 

beau, 

faeheux, 

chagriuant, 

gloricux. 

cruel, 

gracieux, 

expedient, 

heureux, 

honteux, 

dangf-reux, 

didicile, 

important, 

divertlssant, 

impossible, 

doux, 

douloureux, 

iiidillcreut, 


iiijiistc, 

juste, 

mallieuroux, 

mal-ai^o, 

inieux (with vaul beioie it), 

niortiliant, 

ueceasaire, 

possible, 

plaisant, 

sen.vible, 

8ur| iron ant, 

trlste, 

vlluiu. 
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Tliosc must Lave tlio il est before them to make them 
require tiic subjunctive after them. Some of them 
may always have e'est instead of il esP; for yoft may 
say, il est impossible qu’il aille; oi‘, e'est impossible; 
but, at any i-ate, you can always use e'est if you einjdoy 
the word ehose; as: 

possible,} “‘''"t "’“t "’»y '>'• 

When I say, the Impersonal il est, I mean il with 
some part of the verb etre. It may be il est, or U eta,it, 
or il sera, as we have seen in the Letter on Impersonal 
Verbs. [See paragraph 357.] You know this already, 
but it is not amiss to remind you of it. We, in Eng¬ 
lish, do not u.se this manner of expression, except with 
some of these adjectives; or, -rather, with our own 
adjectives that answer to these. Wc say, “it is 
“Ijossible that that may be;” but wc do not say, “it is 
“ shatneful that that may he." In this case we may say 
slioidd he. It is therefore necessary to attend to the 
above rule. Write this list of adjectives down ten or 
twenty times, and you will seldom forget them after¬ 
wards. To fix a thing well in the memory, there is 
nothing equal to the putting of it into writing. 

4 19. But, besides these Adjectives, there arc certain 
niouns and conjunctions which also govern the sub¬ 
junctive mode. They, like the Adjectives, all have a 
meaning that makes us perceive, that there is a 
deyendence of one act, or state of being, on another 
act, or .state of lajing. The nouns are; hienscance, 
neeessfte. Those take the il est also; and they take 
the article; d'une nccessite, de la hicns'eance. Then 
tliere are moyen, honneur, deslionneur, honte, gloire. 
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with the article before them proccclcJ by il y a; as, 
“ il n’y a pas inoyen qii’ellc J'asse cela.” 

420; You Ikvvo seen instances enough, already, of 
il faut requiring the subjunctive mode. Importer is a 
verb which means to signify, or to he of consequence, 
or, as we say sometimes, to matter. To signify is, in 
French, siynifier; but they do not use this verb very 
often to answer to oitr signify. They do not employ 
it commonly to express mattering, ■ or being of conse¬ 
quence. They use the verb fairs, in some cases, and 
the verb importer, in others; and in this c(ise importer 
requires the subjunctive after it; as, “il importait 
“ qu’ils le fssent,” and not “ qu’ils le firenti' 

li iinporte qae tous &oyet sobre, i it is of consequence that you shonU be 

0 sober. 

11 Importe que nous oijons do pain, it is of consequence that vfQ should have 

tread. 


This verb impen-ter, wlien used with il before it, is of 
groat use in Frcncli. No expression in the whole 
language is more common than n’jimporte; and this 
answers to our NO itAiTER. This word imported' is, 
mind, a verb which is used in all its times, like 
another verb; but we are now speaking of it in its 
' capacity of im])ersonal, u.sed with que after it, and 
governing the subjunctive mode: 


H Importc qu’elle rw/zne, 

Il n'importait pas qu’ils vin&sent^ 

Importe-t-il qu’il aiUet 

Il n'importc pus que nous alliom:^ 

Qu’impojto. cela? ) 

or, V 

Qu*cst-ce que cola/at/f) 


it is of coiisequc-ncc that she should 

CO'ht.' 

it was of no consequence whether they 
cume or noU 

is it of any consequence ichcther he go 
or nof 

It is of no consequence whither we go 
or not. 

of what consequence 1st hit? or, w!i:it 
matters tliui? ot\ what signifies 
that ? 


These two last examples do not hclcng, properly, to 
our present subject, because they do uot include a 
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subjunctive; but having this word importer in hand, 
and knowing how much it is in use, it was right to 
dwell thus upon it. The phrases, of no eonsei^nence, 
do not Hignify, is no matter, what signifies? are, as you 
know, of very common use in English. Those phrases 
which answer to them m<ist, of course, bo of very, 
common use in French; and, therefore, it is of great 
importance, it is absolutely necessary, for you to learn 
how these phrases arc exjm'ssed in French. The 
French have, as ^<'ell ns we, the nouns consequence and 
mnttcr, and the verb to signify; and they write them 
tlnis: consequence, matiere, signifier. We are, there¬ 
fore, apt (and indeed wo always do it till we learn 
better) to use the words consequence, matter, and 
sii/nify, in French, in these csises; and this is a very 
great error. A few examples will make this matter 
])lain to you; and will, I hopo, prevent you from 
making, in such cases, literal translations of the Eng¬ 
lish into Fi-ench: 

That is of no consequence, eela mV#/ df point de comsc^j^mce. 

That docs not signify, etfa ne signijte pas. 

That Is no matter, cela n'est tie matih e. 

Whiit docs that signify ? qa'est ce que cela signijie f 

This is a literal translation as nearly as po.ssible; and 
a Frcnchniau would certainly not comprehend you. 
Ho might guess at the meaning, but that would be all. 
The fourth French phrase is, indeed, good French; 
but it does,not mean what it is hero intended to mean. 
The French verb signifier, though it sometunos 
answers to our verb signify, does not answer to it in 
this sense. In English signify has two meanings; one 
is’to mean, and the, other to be of consequence; and it 
is J' .it used in this latter sense in French; therefore, 
“Qu’est ce qub cela signified" means, what does that 
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mean 1 and not, wliat does that signify 1 Now, then, 
let us see: 


That Is of no conscquonco. 
That does not sit^nify. 
That Is no matter, 

I>oes It signify? 

Poes it much matter? 
That (lid not signify much, 


What docs that signify f 


CfiXa vCnt d'aucune eomiquence. 
NHmpoite. 

Cela u'eft d'aucune importance. 
Importe-Uil t 
Jmporte-t'U bfvicoup f 
Cela n'tmporlait pas beaucoup. 

Qu*est~CK que cela/ait t 
or, 

QuUmporte t 


Observe, t]iat the verb faire (which is a great actor in 
Erench), may, in many such cases, be used instead of 
importer; as, “cola nefait ricn.” Thei-e are some little 
differences in the use of the two, but faire is more 
familiar than importer. But, mind (and this brings us 
back to our subject), il fait does not govern the sub¬ 
junctive ; nor is the verb faire one of those which 
require the subjunctive after it. 

421. The verb convenik, when it is used as an im- 
persoiml, requires the subjunctive after it. This verb 
means to fit, to suit, to become, in short, to he convenient. 
It is a verb of great use, as ours are which answer to it: 


It*is fitting for that to be done, 11 convient que cela soil fait. 

It suit-t fir him to go, 11 convient qu’ll uilh. 

It becomes them to be charitable, il convient qu’ils soient clmritubles. 


You see, here, that we, after our fitting, splits, and 
becomes, use our infinitives, to be and to go. The same 
may be dojic in French, when there is a noun or pro¬ 
noun the actor in the phrase; as; 


It suits him to go thither, I il lul convient d’y a^Jer, 

It becomes them to be charitable, j il leur convient d'ilre charilubloa. 


When, however, one of these forms ought to be used, 
and when the other, can he taught only by practice; 
but you have the consolation to know tliat constant 


practice, diligent use of the pen, will very soon teach it; 

mere are no means of my going thither, 
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422. The Conjunctions, mentioned at the beginning 
of ]>aragraph 419, as govemiiig the subjunctive inode, 
are tliirty-(!ight in number, and are these which ^oUow; 


afin que, 

loin que, 

avnnt que, 

malgre que, 

a la honne heurc que, 

inoyennant que. 

au cas (][ue, 

non que, 

a inoitis que, 

non pas que. 

h condition que, 

nonobstant quo. 

u Dieu ne plaise que, 

pour que. 

bien que, 

posez le cas quo, 

bien entendu quo, * 

pourvu que, 

bien loin que. 

pour peu que, 

ce ii’est pas que, 

plaise, or plut, a Dicu quo, 

de peur qhe, 

quoiqiie, 

(le crainte que. 

sans que. 

Dieu vcuille que, 

soit que, 

encore que. 

suppose que, 

en cas que, 

jusqu* a ce que, 

except^ que, 

si ce n’est que, 

horniis que, 

si tant est que. 

hors que. 

taut sen faut quo. 


'I’liero are some Conjunctions which govern the mdica- 
iive mode, and some that govern tlie ivjinitim; but if 
you place the above list well in your memory, 3 '-ou.will 
very soon cease; to confound the modes, as far as thej’ 
ar<! governeji by Conjunctions. The Conjunctions that 
govern the subjunctive have always que after themj 
but as there are some Conjunctions which have que. 
after them, and which govern the indicative mode, 
mistakes will happen if j'ou do not take great care. 
For instance: 


A V ra.'? qn’il 
Aussitot qu’il va, 

A moinH qm nous soyons^ 
l)c3> que nous stron$y 


in case he yo, 
as soon ns he yt'cs. 
except that we vtay he. 
as soon as we sludl be. 


Yon s(;o, hero, that the two Conjunctions that I have 
taken from tlnj above list have the verbs in the sub¬ 
junctive mode. Look at the conjugation of aMer and 
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of Hre. The act, in the first of the two exaniiiles, is lo 
go. The actor is the third ‘person iii both instances: 
yet, in one cas^, the verb is aille, and in the otln'r it is 
va; and this is only because one of the verbs has au cos 
qice before it, and the other aussitot que. It would be 
'useless to give a list of the conjunctions which govern 
the indicative; because all the conjunctions which 
govern the siibjuuctive have que, and all which haves 
que before them, and which are not in the above list of 
thh-ty-eight, govern the indicative. Fix, therefore, the 
above thirty-eight well in your memory; or, rather, 
make them familiar to •your eye, and yoii will never 
make mistakes respecting them. Let us take a few 
examples relating to those conjunctions and their 
government of modes: 

Suppose that they did It, supposez qn’ile \ejisscnt. 

Provided that they did it, pourvu qu’ils le fment. 

Unless they did it, a moins qu'ils le fissoU, 

Kot that they did it, non qu’ils le Jissenl. 

JVhen they did it, lorsqu’ils le fnisaient, or firent. 

Even as they did it, de mume qu’ils \e faisaietti. 

Because they did it, a cause qu’ils le fuisuleut. 

Besides that they did it, outre qu'ils \(i/uts‘uent. 

The moment they did it, au moment qu’ils le faisaient. 

Thus, you see, while it is always did in English, it is, 
in French, Jissent above the line, and faisaient under 
the line. This difference is occasioned solely by the 
conjunctions. There is, you see, a very striking differ¬ 
ence between the form of the one and that of the other; 
and the sound is very different also. It might have 
been firent instead of faisaient, the one being, as you 
know, the perfect, and the other the imperfect of the 
indicative; but neither bears much resemblance to 
Jissent. It i.s, then, of great importance to have well 
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fixed in your mind the conjunctions that require, or 
govern, the subjunctive: there are but thirty-eight of 
them. Write them over and over untjl they become 
very familiar to your eye; and then you will have oidy 
to bear in mind, that all other conjunctions followed by 
< 7 MC govern the indicative; and that these thirty-eighif 
are .all the conjunctions that govern the subjunctive. 

42.3. The subjunctive is used after qui, when gui 
comes iifter an adjective in the superlative degree, or 
after a negative; as: 

p7m joli jardin ^u'il y ait dans cc The prettiest f^arden that there is in 
pays Jk, • that country. 

and not 

Leplus joll jardin ^u'll y a dans ce pays-Ih. 

It i.i thegni, perceive, coming after lephis, that demands 
the subjunctive of the verb. If there were no qui, or 
if there were qui without the le plus, the indicative 
would be used. Let us take an example of the three: 

Lapfusiolie hlle ^u'il y ait dans cettc tlic prettiest pirl that there is in this 
ville, town. 

La pirn- joUc fillc eat dans cettc ville, the prettiest girl is in this town* 

La julie llHe qui cbt dans cettc viiie, the pretty girl that is in this town. 

It is, you perceive, the superlative .and the qui together 

that require* the subjunctive to follow. Not only qui, 

however, but any other relative pronoun proceeding 

from qui, if such relative come between verbs expressing 

desire or necessity. But first let us take an example of the 

effect which the negative has upon the mode in this case; 

II n*y a pas d’homme qui soil plus cs- there is nomun who U more esteemed 

tiind qne Ini, tiian he. 

11 y a nil lioinmc gui eat plus cstimd .there is a iimn who is more esteemed 

qnc ini, tiwm lie. 

Jc ne vois pas ile flenr.s^uiswfeni plus I see no flowers which ore flner tlmn 

belle s quo thi'-e, 

Je tois lies fleiirs qui sont plus bcHcs 1 sec flowerswhicliarenioregay than 
que celles-i-i, tlic&e. 

These ex.am])les^m.akc the matter plain so far. They 
show you, that it is the negative which rcquii'es the 
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subjunctive, and v/liicli causes you to have, in the fii-.it 
example, soit, while in the second you have est, though 
both ,are in the present time, and both in the third 
person singular, and though both are translated into 
English by is. The same remark applies to the third 
„ and fourth examples, except that they are in the plural 
instead of the singular. Here you have soient in one 
case and smit in the other, though both are translated 
into English by are. But, as I noticed above, any 
relative pronoun proceeding from qui, if such relative 
come between two verbs, and if it relate to a person or 
thing that is desired, vianted, or tois/iecJybr,'requires the 
subjunctivej as: 


I want a servant \tho is indu itilous^ 

' Find me a house tlvii is large and 
convenient, 

I wish to have a meadow that you 
think good, and that is to be sold, 


iXmefaut un domcstlquc quiwitXdk- 
boiiiMix. 

tronveZ'inoi unc miilson qui svH 
gi-ande et cmninode. 
jo vi'ux un }H'(j que vous tromiez bon, 
et qui soU a veiidre. 


However, if qid or q^<e do not relate to a pen-son or 
thing that is desired, wanted, or wished for, then the 
sutjiinctive is not used; as, “je ii’uime ]>as un domes- 
“ tique qui fait son devoir a conti-e-cojur,” “ I do not 
“ like a servant who docs his duty unwillingly.” But 
let us take an example or two more: 

1 want a garden vohich U well situated,. j’ai besoin d’ (or, jc veux) un .jardin 
j qni unit bivn siUKt 

He has ii garden tcMeh m full of weeds,. 11 a on javdin vu^«'^plein dc mauvaises 
I lu-rli(‘S. 

Tell roe, said she, of a husband who is purlo%-moi, dit-ellc, d’un iniiri qui suit 
young and Imudbome, and rich at the j'.'inio ct joll, et riche en mOrao 
same time, temps. 

I ilc'inse a man tcho is nothing but rich,' je mdprisc I’hoinrae qui n'est quo riche. 

You see, when the qui or que, that is, the ^vlio or 

viliom, or vMcli, relates to a person or thing that is 

d,esired or unshed for, or for the having of which, or the 

existing of which, there is necessity, want, or need; 

then the verb that follows must bo in the .subjunctive; 
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otherwise not. This is, I think, made quite clear by 
the above examples. 

4-24. It now remains for me to speak^ as far ^s the 
subjunctive mode is concerned, of the different times of 
the subjunctive. There is a present, a past imperfect, 
and a past perfect. Now, mark; when the.verb which* 
goes before the subjunctive is in the present or in the 
future of the indicative, then i\ie present timeoftlie sub¬ 
junctive must bo ^ed; as: 

Jo desire qu’il vienne, I desire that he may come. 

Jo dc'sircrai qu'il vienne, I shall desire that he may come. 

But when the governing verb is in. any time other than 
the present or the future of the indicative, then the 
subjunctive verb must be in the past perfect; as: 

Je de-Hirais qu’il vtntf I desired that he mff/ht come, 

Jc dcsirat qu’il vinty I desired that he might come. 

J’ai ddsire qu il vvity I have desired that he might come. 

J’avais desire qu’il vintf 1 had desired that be might cotne. 

You see it is vienne after the present and the future of 
the indicative, and vtnt after the past times and after 
the compound times. 

425. Wo liave might come in these examples; but it 
is not always that this translation takes place. In the 
conjugations you find you may be put against vous 
soyez. But though you may he is, in some cases, the 
translation of vous soyez, it is far indeed i'roiu being 
always such : now mind, for this is a very important 
matter. Wc have good use for one of our subjunctives 
here, in order to say, “ il irpporte que votis fassiez la 
“ plus grande attention S, co que je dis,” that is, “ it is 
“ of consequence that you should pay the greatest 
“ attention to what I am saying.” 

II dt^sirc quo vour I he desires that yon may he punished. 

Ji cunviont quo vous soyez puni, | it is proper that you siwuld he puiiislied. 
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That is enough! Here is soyez translated by may 
he, and in the next line by should be. Some gram¬ 
marians say, ^hat should does not belong to the sub¬ 
junctive; yet we here sec it answering to soyez. In 
shoi-t, our SIGNS, loill, s/udl, should, loould, could, may, 
' and might, cannot be reduced to any thing like a com- 
jmrison with the different terminations of the French 
vei-bs. These signs, besides helping to show the time, 
have meanings which the endings ofigthe Frencli verbs 
have nothing at all to do with. The should, for 
instance, in the last of the above examples, has in it 
something of the meaning of oxjtght. The French verbs 
do not answer to these signs, except in part; to answer 
to these signs the French have principal verbs, of which 
I shall speak by-and-by. [See paragraph 444.] What 
I wish to do here is, to caution you against supposing 
that might, shoidd, and the rest of those words, arc 
always translated into French in the same manner. 
Take another instance: 

I)e peur que cela ne soil. For fear that that should he. 

Je .«oiiliaite que cola soil, I wish thiit that ma// he. 

Je vniiilrai.s qii’il %unt, I wi.sh that he wnyl-d crime. 

Jo souhaite qu'il vienne, I wish that he map come. 

Here, in these two last examples, tliere are the wndd 
and the may, in English, to answer to the French 
vtnt and vienne. The truth is, that besides expre.s.siug 
the wish of the party speaking, the vmdd expre.sses the 
power to act in tlio person who is wished to come, while 
may simply expresses the wish tint he may come. 

42G. There is one instance w'here the subjunctive is 
used without either verb or conjunction to govern it; 
this is in the o.ase of the verb savoir, which, in the 
first person singular, and when it has a negative. 
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takes the subjunctive instead of the indicative fomi; 
as, “jo lie naclie pas;” that is, instead of “je ne sais 
“ which latter would be the njore ordinary 

expression. But there mast be a negative, mind, or 
else the rule does not hold good. 

[Note. —There is also a case in which the French 
freqr.ently. use the past time of the indicative in place 
of the compound of the past of the subjunctive. It is 
where our woulch Itave or should have arc employed 
along with our passive participle, after such words of 
conditional meaning as if, without, unless, or hut for. 
For examjile, in those sentences, which arc in the 
writing of M. de Chateaubriand : 


Si la Pologne cAt (5te refonneo, 
la race Slave rajirenait son 
independence) 

Si CCS maraudeura avaient eu plus 
d’oudaco, Iloiiapartc demeurait 
prisouuier) 

Sans Yotre intercession, ma lete 
rouUiit sur I’ecliafaiul, 


If Poland had been reconstruc¬ 
ted, the Slavonic race regained 
(would have regaiued) its in¬ 
dependence. 

If those marauders had had more 
boldness, Ilonapartc remained 
(would have remained) a pri¬ 
soner. 

Witluuit, or but for your iirter- 
cession, my head (would 
have rolled) on the scaffold. 


So it is, with the French, when our if, along with 
the phrase were to, accompanies the verb, and exprcsse.s 
what is only sujiposcd; as, again, the same writer says, 

Que feriez vous, si je vous what would yon do, if I put (wero 
mettaia en liberte? to put) you at liberty ? 

The English now and then use such expressions as, 
“ but for your aid, he was (instead of would have heeu) 
“ a- ruined man.” The difference is, that while these 
arc rare in our language, they are very common in 
French.] , 

427. So much for the indicative and the subjunctive 
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modes. I observed before, that the far greater part 
of the verbs, or, rather, forms of verbs, are indicative. 
You day sometimes read whole pages of print without 
meeting with a verb in the subjunctive. But there is, 
nevertheless, an absolute necessity to learn this part 
\)f the grammar well, in order to become a French 
scholar; for, observe, to say, “ U faut que je vats,” is 
broken French. It is as bad and as broken as T must 
went would be in English. The modes embrace some 
very abstruse matter; but if there were no diflPiculties 
to overcome, there would be no honour and no plea¬ 
sure in the acquisition. 

428. The Imperative Mode. This will give 
us but little ti-ouble: it has been fully explained 
in the ETYMOLOGY. It subjects the verb to no 
changes. It has no times: it is simply the verb, in 
its 2 >rcsent indicative time, uttered, or addressed, to 
the £ir.st person plural and to the second j)ei-s()ns of 
both numbers; and in the third persons of both num¬ 
bers, it is the verb in-the present of the subjunctive. 
The whole thing is, in fact, exhibited at the end of 
every one of the conjugations. I will, l.owever, for 
convenience sake, exhibit it'again here, and then make 
a few short remarks on the use of the imi)erative mode. 


Va, 

Qic’il (or qn'elle) aille, 
Alfons, 

Ailtz, 

Qii'ih (or qu'eltes) ailleut, 


go, or, go thou, 
let him, or her, go. 
let U3 go, or, go wo. 
go, or, go you. 
let them go. 


I have, at the close of jiaragraith 116, fully explained 
the source and reason of these expressions. Now, as 
to the manner of employing the imperative mode in 
Ecntcnccs, it is generally the same in both langiuiges: 
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but you must observe that the third persons of the 
imperative mode must always have the qm before 
them. 

429. Exclamations are generally formed by the urse 
of verbs in the imperative mode. But there is one 
verb (r(«V) used in this way, which is of so much ‘ 
impoi'tance that it merits a paragiuph to itself. Tlie 
expressions void and voUa ai'c composed of part of the 
verb voir and the adverbs d and Id,, In both cases ■^c 
have the second peraon singular of the imperative of 
voir, which ^ (see paragraph 239) is vois; that is, see 
tlwu. You have, in paragraph 317, seen the im¬ 
portant part that d and Id act along with the De¬ 
monstrative rronouns. The first, you know, means 
here, and the other there; as, “ce livre-ci, ce livre-7(t,” 
“this book here, this book there." So, you sec, though 
the Cockneys have been so much i-idiculed for their 
this here pic, and that there pudding, they have the 
))olitc Ereneh language to keep them in countenance. 
But the truth is, for our thin and tlmt the French liTxve 
only ce; they are, therefore, compelled to resort to 
the use of ci’and Id. Well, then, now comes void and 
voild. The s of vois is dropped as unnecessary; but 
the expreasious are vois d and vois Id, that is, 
literally, see here and see there; and endless is the 
number of ways in which the Fi’ench use them, atid 
j)articularly the latter; the manner of einjiloying 
xvhich is one of the greatest beauties of the languag(>. 
They are not employed to express any thing about 
seeing. If we want to tell any one to look at or to 
see any thing, we iwe regardez or voyez; as: 

Be'iardez I’oisean, I looU at the bird. 

Vu^tz I'heure qu'il est, | see what o'clock it ia. 
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Void and voU^ are used to express parts of our verb 
to be, used with our adverbs J^ere and there; as: 

nere it a basket of cherries for you, I rofci nil panler do cerises pour vous. 
2’here are ten baskets for them, 1 voila dix panlers pour cux. 

But these words are made use of instead of that is, 
/his is, and it is, and instead of other pronouns used 
with etre. 

Ja voki qui travaillc, here he is workinff, or at worlc, 

Jyt voifh qui cirnute, there she is singiu];. 

rot/a-t-il pas uuc drOle d'afTaire? is not this an odd alTuIr? 

Void qui est beau, this is fine. 

Voita qui est beau, that is line. 

Vuiia done qui est fini, then, it is all over. 

In narratives, when the writer or speaker wishes to 

give life to his narrative, he uses voilii, and tlius, in a 

manner, brings the persons and things before you; as: 

11 commeu^ait h plcuvuir, et me voila it botrnn to rain, and there was I with- 
sans out shelter. 

Connncnonsalilunsnousinettrch table as wo were sittin;t down to ttblc, a 
roiftt nil inessatfcr, qui entre dans la messent^cr entered the diiiintf-roum. 
sallc it manner. 

In this last example there is, in the English, neitlior 
there nor is. The voilii is not expressed at all: nor 
can it be with j)ro])ricty. We do, indeed, sec, even in 
printed translations, attempts to translate the voilii in 
sentences like this: we do hear translatol’s say; “as 
“ we ^\ere sitting down to table, behold, a messenger 
“ entered.” lint this is not Enrjlish languaije. Wo 
must have entered, and who enters; and if we have not 
the enteriwj in the yresenl time, vfliat becomes of the 
behold I Take care, then, how you ti’anslato passages 
witli void, or vuUd, in tlieiu. 

Kc voUa-t'V ]>as nne belle journeu? I in it not a fine day? 

Ju Tui dutind ail Mun&icur qne voila, \ 1 have given it to that gentleman. 

I beg you to pay great attention to ,what I have said 
with regard to these words. They are in constant 
use. They occur, perhaps, on an average, once a 
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minute in eveiy conversation. We may say, in 
French, “ il commengait ^ pleuvoir, et j’elais Ih sans 
“ abri:” but this is not Fremh langucige, though the 
words arc French. • 

430. The Infinitive Mode, Bead again (though 
you have so recently read it) paragraph 114, and* 
then go on with me. One of the greatest differ¬ 
ences in the two languages lies in the manner of 
employing the injit),itive and the Mitive participle. We, 
in English, make continual use of the latter; the 
French veiy little; and in many ca.ses where we 
always use it, they never can. , This is the case, as we 
have seen, in the present and past times; as: 

1 am drinking. je 'k f je suis buvant. 

You wero eatmi;, vom > and not^ vou$ itin mangMnt. 

Tiiey arc marching, ilMmardient, I ( ilt sont marehant. 

The three last are not only not good' French, but they 
are nothing at all. They are letters and sounds, marks 
upon paper, and noise; but they form no part of 
lamfMKje. Pray mind this; for there is nothing fliat 
we English break ourselves of with so much difficulty 
as of the p»oueness to cling to our mgs, and to force 
the French language to admit the words which 
literally answer to (hem. 

431. The French n.se, in many cases, the infinitive, 
when wo use the active participle; but I shall notice 
this more under the head of Participles. The 
main thing respecting the iifinilire is this; that there 
are certain verbs and adjectives which require de 
before the infinitive; certain other verbs and adjec¬ 
tives which requiy) it before the infinitive; ceitain 
otlmr verbs that^ take neither de nor ct nor any other 
preposition before the infinitive; certain other verbs 
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that take either de or « before the infinitive; and, la^t 
of all, certain noum that take de before the next 
infinitive. But to give any thing under the name of 
nxle, to teach you when to use h and when to use de, 
would be to disgu.st you: at the end of each of twenty 
* rules, or more, there must come more, perhaps, than 
twenty exceptions, making four hundred in the whoh^; 
so that to enter into detail here v ould be to go far iu 
the making of a dictionary. [Sec the Note at end of 
paragraph 4J4.] 

432. But there are these observations to make; 
that when our English verb is followed by the pre¬ 
position of, from, at, upon, about, with, or after, before 
an active participle, the de is commonly used before the 
infinitive in French; and that when our pro])ositiou is 
to, in, or for, the French preposition coniuionly i.s 

; as: 


I einploy myself in writing, je m’occupe a I'a'ire. 

^ keep myself /ram writing, je m’abstiens d'ea ire. 

That is to say, “ I employ myself in to write:'” “ I keep 
“ myself from to write.” The sejise of the woivls 
afibrds a good reason for the use of d and of de in tliese 
cases; but this is far from being always the case. The 
use of these ])repositions before verbs in the infinitive 
sooin.s, in numcjrous cases, to lx; tpiito ca])iicious. All 
tliat w'c can say is, that the French language will h.ave 
it thus; and that the difficulty being great, our persc- 
veiunce and patience must be; gix'at also. However, 
you will, even by this time, have acquired, from writ¬ 
ing, reading, and speaking, the habit of using d and de 
in a prop(;r manner three times out of four. 

433. Besides de and d, there is 2 )our, used before the 
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iurmitivcs of Freiicli verbs. This ipour is used when 
our to means in order to, or for the purpose of; as: 

De I’eau pour boire, | water (o drink. 

But pour is also used in cases where we u.se for fol¬ 
lowed by the iictive participle; as: 

11 sera recompense pour avoir I he shall be rewarded yor having 

bien travailld, | worked well. 

We might say for working. But neither of these; 
neither pour ayant nor pour travaillant can be used in 
French. Gynrd ymn-self against the attempt by all 
nic.ans; for tliis mode of expression is no more the 
language of the French than it i.s the language of 
horses. 

434. When the inliuitivc is (as was observed in 
paragraph 114) a noun: as, “ to quarrel is disagreeable;” 
it may bo expi-essed in English by the active particiide; 
as, “ quarrelling ia disagreeable.” But in French you 
must adhere to the infinitive, and say, “ dlsq/uter yest 
“ desagreable.” It is much better to say, “ il esl 
“ desagreable de disputer;” but, at any rate, you must 
avoid transla’ting quarrelling by disputant. 

435. A verb which has before it a word expi'cssing 
sufficiency, or too much, takes pour; as, “ ils sent assez 
“ forts pour le faire,” they arc strong enough to do it. 
But, observe, if the word of sufficiency do not come 
before the verb, there is no pour before it. [Sec the 
Note at the end of paragraph 454.] 

430. THE PARTICIPLES. In paragraph 117 
[and also in paragrajths 11)2, 199, and 373] I spoke of 
the Participles; I 6old you why they were so called; 
and in the Conjugations you have seen enough of them 
as far as relates to their formation. I have just spoken. 
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also, of our English active participle as answering, in 
many cases, to the French infinitive. This active 
participle is, tvith us, verb, adjective, noun, alternately; 
as: 

1. Seeing that he was {Toing away I spoke to liim. 

2. A seeing man is not easily deceived. 

3. Seeing is believing. 

Now, as verb, we use this participle in French; but 
never as adjective or as noun. Therefore, when we find 
it either of these, in English, we must give the French 
phrase a wholly different turn. 

1. Vogant qu’il s’en allait, je lui parlai. 

2. Uii homme qui mil n’est pas facile h tromper. 

8. Voir e’est croire. 

And never un voyant homme, voyant e’est croyont: 
never, on any account, is a word of this sort to be con¬ 
sidered an adjective or a noun. Therefore, this par¬ 
ticiple is always indeclinable; that is, it never changes 
its, form to denote either number or gender. There 
are a few law-terme, indeed, that appear to bo excej)- 
tions; but even tliese are not; and you will be sure to 
bear in mind, that it is, in French, never ^adjective and 
never noun. This constitutes one of the great diffi'i'- 
enccs in the two languages. 'When you have an ING 
to translate into French, take good care how you 
attempt to translate it by the French active participle. 
[See Note following paragraph 440.] 

437. Even in its verbal capacity this participle must 
be used very sparingly. We, in English, say, for 
instance, instead of ejoimj; the French never; they »,iy, 
“an lieu (Taller;” that is, insteifd of to <jo. . After 
almost all the prepositions we, in English, use this 
participle; Init the French use it after en (in) only: 
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After having, 

For fear of being, 

For want of asking, 
Without speaking, 

By writing, 

Instead of swimming. 
Save giving. 


aprh avoir, 
de crahite d'(tre. 
Jdute de dtmander, 
sane parler, 
par t'crife. 
au lieu de nager. 
tttwj a dontier. 


I give you all these examples that you taay have a* 
visible and striking proof of the difference in the two 
languages in this respect. 

438. The active^ participle is frequently used after 
en when it is a preposition, answering to in; and, at 
times, when it answers to our 6y, or while, and, jter- 
hajts, some other of our prepositions ^ud adverbs; as: 


En fesant ccla voua m'obligercz beau- 
coup, 

C’est en ^tudiant qu'on apprend uno 
laiiK^e f^irangcrc. 

Tout en it lilunt mon omelette, elle mo 
toisait, 


t» doing that you >viU much oblip^c me. 

it is by Hudying that one Icams a 
foreign lan^ruage. 

all the while that she was burning my 
omelet, she kept eying me head 
to loot. 


T have introduced this word toiser to give you an 
instance of how much is sometimes said by a word 
more than can be said by any other word (answering 
to that one) in another language. * 

439. The active participle is, as we have seen, in 
some cases. In English, a noun; as, the fulling of the 
ho\iso Idlled the inhabitants. Here are, article, noun 
in the nominative case, verb, and noun in the objective 
case. Literally the sentence would be thus translated : 

The falling of tlie liousc killed the in- « tombant de la ni.iison tua lea liabi- 
Imbituuts, tans. 

Now, mind, the like of this can never be said in 
French. The language of geese would be as intelligible 
to .it Erenelniiau as this. You must say, 

I/i chute de la maison tua lea liahltaiis, I (Ae full of the liouae killed the Inliahl- 

» 1 taints, 

ou, or. 

La maison, en tombant^ tua les habitaiis, thu house, in falling^ killed the Inhabi- 
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Either of these English phriises will do; hut neither is 

so good as that from which the French language flees 

as from head-splitting dissonance. Whenever there is, 

in, English, an article, a possessive pronoun, or any 

word which being j>ut before the active ])artiei])l(i 

.shows it to be a noun, it never can be rendered in 

French by the active participle, unless with en: it 

must be ausw;cred by a noun or by an infinitive: 

The bleotlng of the sheep, . U b^iement det mouto/is. 

The cheating of hia master* la/ourfierie/nite a son moitre. 

Her complaining of her husband* ses /iluintes contn son mart. 

The cause of his going away yesterday, la aiuse pourquoi il s'en alia hier. 

Boileau, in one of bis poems, addressed to Louis 
XIV., exclaims, ' 

“ Grand Roi! cesse de vainore ou je cesso H’ecrire." 

Now, though we say. 

Great King, cease to conquer^ or I cease to write^ 
we may also say. 

Great Kin?, cease conquering, or I cease loriling: 

but* this you must never attempt to say in French; 
and against such attempts I cannot too often caution 
you. I know of no part of our language which so 
puzzled me to turn into French, as those sentences in 
which we find the article, or the possessive pronoun, 
before our active participle; and I cannot refrain from 
adding another example or two in order to make this 
quite clear to you: 

The runnivQ away of the army left tlie la fulto do Tarm^e a lalssd la ville ex* 
town exposed to the enemy, i poi^de h rennenii. • 

The defeating of Um enemy opened the la ddiaite de I'ennemi nous a ouvert le 
wny for ns Into hia can)]), > chemin h son camp. 

HU perfect sobriety and his great in- ! sa sobridtd parfaite et sa grande ind-tis- 
duslry have been the cause of hU | trio ont <5td la cause qu’on a eu tant 
6et>g so much respected, I de respeeVponr lui. 

Her young is much in her favour, sajuunesse fait beaucoiip pom* ell?. 

TAeir comt/tp hither has ruined them, jils ont dtd ruip^s li cause qu’ils sent 
I vcnusicL 
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I expert hh coming great impa- j attondssonarrivdoavecbicn del’im* 
tiencft, patience. 

0«r f/omp to Amciica was expected by notre depart pour I’Amdrique n’^talt 
nobody, attendu de personiie. 

Your losing your sigl>t was a sad thing c'dtait malheureux pour votw^ femme 
for your wife and ciiildren, et yos eiifans que vous eu&s:ez perdu 

la vnc. • 

His coming here has made his fortune, il dolt sa fortune a co qu’ll est venu Id. 

Her p/eawnp them made her get tt rich elle a trouvd un marl richo pareo 
husband, qu’ellc a su leur plalre. , 


Nothing can more strongly characterize tlie two lan¬ 
guages. Not the least resemblance is there between 
them in this respect. 

410. It only remains for me to speak of the em¬ 
ploying of,the French active participle before an 
adjective, or before a ^;asm'e participle, or with que 
before a nonn, or a pronoun j as; 


Haring been at the play last night, 
Seeing that it was g*)iiig to rain, 
Haring heard that they were coming, 
Porcciving that it was not rery late, 
Knowing very well that slie would not 
c«>nic, 

Relieving that he dared not go thither, 
Walking in the street I met them, 

Being ill I could not go to their house, 


ayant H4 a la comddic hior au soir. 
voyant qu'il allalt pleuvutr. 
aijant itppris qu'ih aUnient venir. 
s'appercevant qu'il n'dlatt pu$ fort turd, 
savhunt qu'eUc ne viendrait 

pas. 

croyunt qu'il n'osait y aller. 
en me promenant dam la rueje les re-v- 
contrai. 

dtantmaladeje nepouvais allcrch^zaux. 


The manner of using the participle is, in this case, 
nearly the same in both languages. We say, having 
seen; the French say, ayant vu; we say, seeing that; 
they say, voyant que. So that, in this respect, there is 
no difference worth speaking of. Indeed, nearly all 
tliat you have to do with regard to the French active 
])articiple is, never to employ it as an adjective, nor as 
a noun. 

[Note. —This last sentence, like what is s.aid in 
paragraphs 192 and 430, means litemlly more than the 
autho); intended. / There are some instances, though 
comparatively few, in which the French active parti¬ 
ciple does become a noun, answering to our active par- 
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ticiplc, or to our noun when derived from a verl), and 


ending in er, or or', us; 

nn virmt, 
les rimills, 
un croijmt, 
nn ro^ant, 
un miitUsant, 
un conqu&ant, 


a living person, 
the living, or those alive, 
a believer, or Christian, 
one having sight, a seer, 
a reviler. 
a conqueror. 


These are the participles of vivre, croire, voir, medire, 

and conqvjerir. -Tint there are .vast numbtu’s of 

French adjectives which are simply the active par¬ 
ticiple, whether of active or of neuter vej;l).s, used in 
an a<ljective sense,- and, therefore, by some gramniiir- 
ians, called verbal adjectives. Thus, M. de IjAMAUTtNE 
speaks of “les Turcs, le seul ]»euple tolerant,” tint 
Turks, the only tolerant {toleratiny) peojtle. So, in 
“ il est fatigtMiU d’etudier toujours,” it is fatujuimj 
to study continually, .he participle in each language 
becomes an adjective. The word when .‘idjective 
must, of course, follow the rule as to agreement, in 
number and gtmder, with the noun, the final arrt 
changing to ants, ante, antes, accordingly. Thus, front 
the verbs entreprendre, divertir, humilUr, Jleurir, 
convaincre, monter, sterpvendre, dominer, changer, 
choquer, the French have 


homme entreprenaniy 
homines entreprenanis, 
ouvrage divertissunt^ 
jotig humiliant^ 
empire Jlvrisaa?itf 
preuve emvaingunntef 
preuves convainquantes^ 
niarce mmUantCy 
chose mrprenante^ 
religion dominnrtle^ 
couleur chaufjeantey 
inauieres cho^uanieBy 


enterprising man. 
enterprising m-in. 
amusing work, 
iiiiniiliating yoke. 
Nourishing eu^pire. 
convincing proof, 
convincing proofs, 
rising tide, 
surprisiilng thing, 
dominant religion, 
changeahlC: colour, 
shocking manners. 
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Some of tl;cse may come either before or after the 
noun; as, aJjlUjeanl spectacle or spectacle ajjliyeunt, 
afflicting sight; cJmrmante diptoiselle denwiselle 
cha/rnianie, charming young ladyj . 

441. We now come to the passive pauticipi.e. 
You know it well, as to what it com(.'s from, and as- 
to the reason of its name. You ought ti) go back to 
{lanigi-aph 117, and there read my description of the 
nature of the pakticiples. Here you see, then, that, 
while our actice participle sometimes performs the 
office of an adjective, at others of a verb, and, at others, 
of a noun,'tho passive participle sometimes performs 
the office of an adjective, and at others of a verb. We 
have just seen a great deal about the active particijile; 
but let us take a view of both togetlicr here; thus: 

( A proscribing man, I ua liomme tjni proscrit. 

Active, J A man who is proscribing, ] !/•> hnmme qui eat it prvsci ire. 

( Proscribing is horrible, pivscrire eat horrible. 

Passive ! ^ proscribed man, un homtne proacrit. 

’ i A man who has proscribed. , ua kuntiiie qui a proserS. 

Here we see both these words in all their functions. 
Tt is the ])assive participle that we have now to do 
with; and hero yon see it in both its capacities, 
namely, that of an adjective and that of a verb. These 
distinctions wouhl be useless were the form of the 
loord ahvays the same. Little need we English care 
when our passive participle is adjective, or when it is 
verb, seeing that we always write it with the same 
letters. 'The active participle is, in both- languages, 
unchangeable in jjts form [excepting as mentioned in 
thfe pi-eceding Note\ and is, therefore, attended with 
little dillieulty, compared with the passive participle, 
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wliicl), in Frencii, is liable to changes in its form; 
■which, in fact, like an adjective, changes its form to 
agi'ee in number and gender with its noun ; and which 
makes its changes precisely according to the rules 
laid down in Loiter YlII, for the forming of the 
.numbers and genders of adjectives. How different 
fi’om our pas.sive participle, which never undergoes 
any cliange.s of form ! It i.s always -written in the 
same ■way. We say, “ a proscribed man, a proscribed 
“woman;” but the French rau.st say, “ un homme 
“proscrif, nne femme proscrite.” We say, “two 
“proscribed men;” they, “deux homines proscrils.” 
Well, but we know how to form plural nurabei-s and 
feminine genders 1 Yes, but the French jiassive 

jiarticiple is not, in all cases, liable to changes of 
form. It is, in some cases, a word which, like 
an adverb, has no changes of form; and our difllculty 
is, to know when we owjht to make it a chanyeable 
word, and when we ought not. This is a real 
difficulty; though it, like all our other difliculties, is 
to be quickly overcome, if we be attentive and indus¬ 
trious. You must perceive, that it is of'great con¬ 
sequence to know when you arc to write (and 
pronounce also) proscrit, when proserits, when 2 >roscrite, 
and when proscrites. And, mind, you cannot ascer¬ 
tain this from the Dictionary, as you can the gender of 
nouns and many other things. This is a matter 
which depends upon the construction of the sentence, 
and upon other circumstances, which are of iniinito 
variety, and are purely contingent. In such a case; 
therefore, no dictionary can exhibit dimples to be of 
any use. Take an instance in the use ,of the passive 
liartieiple of our old acquaintance Trouvek. 
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J\ii ;ro»r<^«n'',brcb;sccttc ftT'V^s•mUl!; I lif\Te/o«nrf an ewe tins a''t<‘rnoon* 
inais ellu n'cst pas si bonne que la but siie is not so good ns the owe 
brebis que j’ai trour^co mutii), which I found this nioining. 

Now, you see here, that the person who finds is tho 
same in both instances; the thing found is, in both 
instances, the same in number and in gender; and yet, 
ill one instance, we make use of trouvl, and in the, 
other of trouvee. In the first instance we use the par¬ 
ticiple without changing its termination; and in the 
last, we change its termination to make it agree in 
gender with brebis.' Take a few more examples : 


Avez-vous tj^ouvd cet Iiomme V 
Oui, je I’ai tromi, 

Avez-vous Irouvc ces hommes? 
Oui, je Ics ai troim'/i, 
Avez-vous trouve cette femme ? 
Oui, je I’ai trouvee, 

Avez-vous trouve ces femmes? 
Oui, je los ai irouve'es. 


Have vou fnvnd tliat man? 
Yes, 1 have found liim. 

Have you found those men ? 
Yes, I have found tlicm. 

Have you found that woman ? 
Yes, 1 liave found her. 

Have you found those women? 
Yes, I have found them. 


Thus, you see, it is always found in English, though it 
is trouve, trouvee, trouves, or trouvees in French; and 
you see that these changes take place in the Frfiueh 
participle onl.y sometimes. You see that while troitvi 
and trouvee^ are both applied to the finding of the 
femme, trouve and trouvees are both applied to the 
finding of the femmes, and also that with the plural 
hommes, both trouve and trouves are applied. It is 
clear, then, that the changes in the form of the passive 
participle must depend, not upon the numbers and 
genders of the nouns only, but partly upon the con- 
sirnction of the sentences; that is to say, the manner in 
which, tvith regard to other words, tho participle stands 
in the sentence. ^ 

442. Let us now see, then, what rules we can take 
for our guide here, beginning with those cases in which 
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the passive participle is subject to the changes above 
inentioued. 

First. It is subject to change {generally spealcing) 
■when it has the verb Ure before it. But, mind, 
this is only generally. It is, however, always 
subject to change when it is used merely as an 
adjective. I will take the verb proscrire for my 
illu.stration here, as far as it will suit. Pros¬ 
crire is, you know (see paragraph 201), con¬ 
jugated like ecrire, which you find conjugated 
in pai-agraph 216. The passive participle is, 
you see, ecrit; and, therefore, the piSssive parti¬ 
ciple of proscrire is proscrit. This, to make the 
plural masculine, changes to proscrits; to make 
the singular feminine, it changes to proscrite; 
and, to make the plural feminine, it changes to 
proserites. Now, then, observe, the passive 
participle is always subject to change its form 
when it is used merely as an adjective; as: 


fin bomme proscrit. 
Deux lioinines proscrits, 
Une femme proscrite, 
Deux femmes proserites, 


a proscribed mau. 
two proscribed men. 
a proscribed woman, 
two proscribed women. 


Now, observe, this is invariably the case, when the par¬ 
ticiple is thus used plainly and clearly as an adjective. 
But, we ought to notice, that the elre is understood 
in all these instances; for, we mean, “ un bomme qui a 
“ ete proscrit,” “ a man who has been proscribed.” The 
passive participle is, as I said before, generally subject 
to clnange when it comes after the verb Ure. And, 
mind, the passive participle must always have either 
etre or avoir before it; for, though we use it sometimes 
without expressing etre, that verb is, in such case.s, as 
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WO liave jvi.st seen, always iinderatood. Well, then, let 
us see first how the participle is used with Ure, and 
then how it is used with avoir. 

• • 

Second. The participle change.s its form whei\ it 
is used with ilre, when the verb to which it 
belongs is a nevtier verb, or when it is a passive, 
verb, whether reflected or not; as; 


Neuter 

Verb, 


Passive 

Verb. 

( If. s’esl coupe. 

Reflected jlfn se font coupds. 
Verb, j Efle s'ext coupee, 

( EUe3 se sont couples 


he is cone away, > 

they are gone away, l* 

she is gone away, ^ 

are gone away, 
he 18 proscribefl, 
they are proscribed, 
she Is proscribed, 
they are proscribed, 
he has cut himself, 
they have cut themselves,!' 
she has cut herself, 1 

they iiave cut themselves, '* 


sing. & plu* 
masc. 

sing. <6; plu. 
fcin. 

sing. A plu. 
masc. 

sing. A plu. 
fern. 

sing. A plu. 
masc. 

sing. A plu. 


But;, now, there are some seeming exceptions ■ to this; 
and these yon must very exactly attend to. If the 
verb etre caif have its ])lace conveniently supidied by 
avoiTf which often hai)]>eiis in using the particijiles 
of reflected verbs, tlic participle does not change its 
form; as: ^ 


Kile s’c.'t coupe le bras, | she has cut her arm. 


You sec this may he expressed by avoir: “ die a coupe 
“ son bras.” But the truth is, that here is action, and 
the action is done to the arm: the participle is not 
really 2 >(mive. It lias itre before it; but tire, as you 
know, is used instead of avoir in conjugating the 
reflected verb.s. The two partici)iles alle and vemi, 
when there is a pronoun in tlic objective case before 
kre, and a verb after thp' participle, do not ebaugo 
tlicir form; as; 

II lui ost allil iviryr, ho is gone to speiik (o him. 

Its lour sont alle parlor, they are gone to s|ieiik to them. 

But this is not the case, if the place of the pronoun in 
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the objective case be changed; for then the participle 
does change its form; as: 

//cst oiifluvparler, I he is ^one to speak to him. 

, Ils sent all^s leur parlor, | they are gone to speak to them. 

In the first of these cases {alle parler) the two words 
‘make, in some sort, but one: “Gom to speak to." 
But, in tlie latter case, there is a clear separation. 
The verb Hre is the only one that has any connection 
with alle. Speak to is a fresh verb, and it governs les 
in the objective case; whereas in the former instance 
alii purler govern ltd and lewr. But besides alle uinl 
•e&nu, there are some participles which do not, wlieii 
followed by another verb, change their form, thougli 
they have if re before them; as: 

Ia tivre qu’ll s’est prnposd de lire, I the book that he has propos^dio rend. 

Les livres qu'il a'est propose de lire, ) the books that he has proposed to read. 

Here is no change in the form of the participle; and 
the reason is, that in such cases as this the participh: 
is closely connected with the verb that follows: the 
proposing to read and the reading make but one affair, 
one act. 

[The rule, here, appears to be, that whpn the sub¬ 
ject, or nominative of the verb, and the object of the 
verb, are two different persons or things, or, rather, 
when the nominative is but an indirect object, and 
there is another and direct object of the verb, the 
jiarticiple undergoes no change. Such is the case in 
the foregoing examples, where le hras and de lire are 
the immediate objects of couper and proposer, and te 
is only an indirect object. As,'again: ■ 

Cos hommes se sont bdti une Those mlfi have built (for) them- 
maison, selves a house. 

Ces femmes se sont procure un Those women have procurer! (for) 

emploi, . themselves an employment. 
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The participles, in tins case, need no more change than 
in saying “ Ils ont hdti une maison“ Elies ont procm-e 
“ un cmploi” (they have built a house; thejr have 
procured an employment). The indirect object may 
he said to be governed by the preposition, which is 
either expressed or understood. So it is with the two 
former examples, where, in French, the literal mean¬ 
ing is, “ she has cut to Iterself the arm,” “ he has pro- 
posed, <0 himself to read.” It is the .same if the 
reflected verb be neuter, no direct object beyond the 
action of the verb being expressed; as in “ Ils se sent 
“ ecrit, Ils sb sent parle,” they have written, they have 
spohen, to themselves, or to each other.—But fre¬ 
quently the nominative and the direct object of the 
verb are strictly one and the same, and then the 
j)articiplc must agree in number and gender with the 
noun or pronoun; as: 

Cps homnies se sont persuadfy Those men have/jerjuorferf them- 

(le ci'Ia, selves of that. 

Ces femmes se sent prisenUes a Those women have presented 
la porte, themselves at the door. 

Here the sble objects of the persuading and the pre¬ 
senting arc the men and women themsdves, there being 
no sense of a preposition to denote such relation of a 
direct to an indirect object as in the previous ex¬ 
amples. I’hereforc here, making the participle to agree, 
we itnist say, “Nous nous sommes trouvh nialades,” 
we found ourselves ill; “ Ils sc sent entendusf they 
heard themselves; and not trouve, entendu^, 

443. Third. ^ I now come to the use of the pas¬ 
sive participle with avoir. Generally the par¬ 
ticiple docs not change its form, when it has 
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any part of avoir before it. Let us take avoir 
with proscrit and coupi. 


'll a proscmt, 
lU ant proea'll, 
JCVe a proxcrity 
EUea mt pri,scrit. 
It a cou/ik, 

Il< ont cotipe, 

Klh a cotipif, 

Elies mt coup^, 


he has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
she has proscribed, 
they have proscribed, 
he has cut. 
they have cut 
slie has cut. 
they have cut. 


Here you see there are no changes -in the form of the 
participle, as there are when it is ased with Ure. But 
this is not ahoai/s the case: and now we yre going to 
.see how the participle is affected by the construction of 
the sentence, of which I spoke at the close of the jrai-a- 
graph 441, and which you will now look at again. 
You saw, in paragraph 441, the instances of hoinnie 
and femme. Look at them again; and then we will 
take anolhcr example. 


II a proscrit aujoiird’Imi los he has proscribed the women 
/enimes qu’il a proscrilcs to*day wlmm he prosciibod 

rannee pa»sce| last year. 

Here the person who proscribes is the same in both 
cases, the persons proscribed are the same in both 
cases; and yet the jaavtieiple does not change its form, 
in one case, to express number and gender, .and does 
change its foraa for that purpose in the other case. 
Now, the reason is this: in the first instance, the 
participle has an active meaning, and in the second a 
■passive meaning. In both instances we have the 
compound time of ths verb proscrire; but in the first 
the object is to express wh.at the apan has done; and 
in the second to express 'what the women have luvl 
dum to them. In the latter instance the moaning is 
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passive; it means that tlie woinen were proscribed, 
furent jjroscrifes, last year. The participle, in this last 
instance, characterizes the women. It is intended, not 
so much to assert any thing about them, as to say v.'ho 
or what they arc. This is the reason of the cliange 
being made in the participle in the one case, and noi, 
iu the other; and out of this reason has come this 
tliitt when a passive participle, coming after avoir, 
has going before it a injim or pronoun in the objective 
case, and governed in that case by avoir and the jiar- 
ticiplc; then the participle does change its form to 
express nuihber and gender. Now, try tlie last ex¬ 
ample by this rule: 

II a proserit lea femmes aiijourd’hui. 

Hero there is no noun nor pronoun in the objective 
case going before a proserit. The U is iu the nomina¬ 
tive case. Tlie il is the subject, and let femmes is the 
object; but, in 

a i)ro»c\'\ies l*rtnn<5e pa^see, ^ 

we have that is, que (whom), which goes before the 
jiarticijile, and which is in the objective case, and 
governed iu that case by avoir and the participle; and, 
tluirefore, the participle changes its form. Tlius, you 
sec, it dcpcnd.s, in many cases, on the place which the 
participle occupies in the sentence, wliethcr it be to 
change its form or not. Monsieur Eestaut says, that 
“ when the participle ceases to have a qtassive signilica- 
“ tion, it is indeclinable; th.at is, it does not change its 
“/oim;” and he says, that “it does cease to have the 
“ passive signilication, when it forms, with avoir, the 
“ compound times of any verb, whether active or neuter.” 
This is, indeed, freqtiently the case, but it is lar from 
2 o 
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being always, or even generally, the case; and I 
wonder how the observation found'its way to the paper 
from BO able a pen as that of Monsieur Restaot. Why, 
in' “qu’il a proscritea," the participle forms, with avoir, 
the compound time of an active verb; and yet the 
'participle changes its form. But let us take an ex¬ 
ample from Monsieur Restaut himself. 

J’ai I'cja les lettres que vous m’avez Gerties an 
snjet de I’affaire que je ■vous aviiia proposie: 
et aprea les avoir luet avec atteqtion, j’ai reconnu, 
comme vous, que si je I’avais entreprise, j’y aurais 
trouvif des obstacles, que je n’avais pas privus. 

t 

Here are eight p.vrticiples, each of which, with avoir, 
forms a comiwund time of the verb; and yet three of 
them (reyw, reconnu, trouve) do not change their form. 
It is clear, then, that it is the place of the particijJe 
that is to be attended to here. The word lettres is a 
plural feminine, and accordingly it has ecrites in the 
above sentence: 

, los lettres gua vous ni’avez Ecrites. 

But why not make the particijile of recevoir agree also 
with lettresi Why not write, 

J’ai revues les lettres, 

and not re^u? Because, in the instouce first herts 
mentioned the que (which) represents lettres, and which 
is in the objective ease, governed by avez ccrites, go(« 
be/(ji-e the participle; and because, in tlte last instance, 
les lettres, which is in the objective, and governed by 
ai re<pi, comes after the participle. The same may be 
said of lues, and, indeed, of all other participles th'as 
used: 

J’ai enoqyd dix oiseaux li la ville, j I have sent t?n birds to the town. 
I.«s dix oiseaux que j’ai envoyt% | the ten birds that I have sent. 
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Thus, then, it is the* ■place of the participle that you 
have principally to look to, in order to regulate your 
conduct in the use of it. Now thei-e *re only two 
exceptions to this mle. The first is, that, in the 
imperaonals with avoir the participle never changes its 
form; as: 

Jm chaleur ju'il a fait, the hot weather that has been. 

Le fruid ja'il a fait, the cold weather that has been. 

Here, you see, cludeur is feminine, and froid mascu¬ 
line ; and yet the participle does not change its form. 
The reason ^f this is, that the il, in this U fait, does 
not represent any actor. Tliere is no action; there is 
nothing done to the lieat or the cold. If the fait had 
related to something dwee to a thing, it would have 
hoen otherwise; as: 

Im table qu’il a faite, j the table that he has made, 

/.'habit qu’il a fait, I the coat that he has made. 

The other exception is similar to tliat mentioned in the 
last jiaragraph: namely, when the partieijde is follomed 
1 ) 1 / a verb, which, together with the participle, exjrresses 
but one idea, and when the two are rather one word 
than two. When this is the case, though the noun or 
pronoun, which is in the objective, come before the 
participle, the participle docs not change its form ; as: 

Le papier que j’ai vu Irouver, i the paper that I have seen toned. 

La plume (jue j’ai vu trouver, \ the pen that I have seen found. 

You see that, in these ctiscs, there is a verb coming 
after the participle, and expressing, together with the 
paiticiple, but mie idea. If it were not for this reason, 
the participle worthy?change its form; as: 

•I’habit que j’ai./««<, 

Ics habits qua f ai fails. 
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[Note.—S ome futtlier illusti-ation may be useful iu 

this place. Agreeing witli the foregoing, observe the 

follo^^ng exa«aples, wherein, whatever the number or 

gilder, the paiticydo remains unchangeable: 

La clioso, OR les-clioscs quo vous avez i The thins, or the things that you 
• entemlu fiire^ I have fu'«H satff. 

L’histoire, ok Jes Jiistoircs Que nous . Tiie hbtory, oil tho histoiiea tliat 
aroDS entendu racontii\ \ we have heard refatei. 

Here, in English, as in French, it might be heard say 
{to say), in.stead of heard said, just as we may have 
heard tell (to tdl) ‘nste.ad of heard told; though we 
could not well say heard relate {to relate^ instead of 
heard rdated. Tho French idiom, on the contrary, will 
not allow such expressions as “entendu dit," “enteudii 
“ raeonte." The French idiom requires the infinitive of 
tho one verb after the participle of the other, as in the 
above exam])les, while our way commonly is to use the 
fvarticij)le of the second verb to answer to that French 
infinitive. And in this case, that is, where the English 
j)aiticiple is followed by another passive partieijde, the 
French jiarticiple, used with the infinitive, is unchange¬ 
able. As, again, with the following: 

Lcs troupe' uix qua j’al vh gat der^ j The flocks tliat I Ji8,ve seen tended. 

Les cliaitsona que j'ui entendu chanter^ I Ttie suugs that I have heard sung. 

Here, in those four examples, the absence of agreement 
is said to be because the participle has not for its objects 
the chose or choses, histoire or histoires, troupeaux, chan¬ 
sons, but the acts expressed by the verbs dire, raconter, 

yarder, chanter. -There is, however, this distinction 

to be noticed, that when the antecedent is the object of 
what is expressed by the pai’ticiple, that participle does 
change to agree, exactly the same as an adjective; as: 

itjVfSreuqueJ'alOMKarderceatrou- | T/ieStie/ihenls that I liave seen tend 
peaux, those fluckJ-, 

Afs llama que )'al tnttndues chanter ' The ladiee that 1 have heard sing tho 
les clnuisous, songs. 
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Here it is the hergers and the dames who are the 
objects, and not the ticts expressed by the garder and 
chanter. This distinction is further shown by observ¬ 
ing, that to represent the French infinitive, as in those 
two latter examples, we may also use our active parti- 
<'iple, and say, “the shepherds that I have seen tending''* 
“ the ladies that I have heard singing." But it would 
be scarcely usual, if correct, to say, “the flocks that 
“ I have seen tenduig" (meaning tended), or “the songs 
“ that I have heard'(meaning sung). —It must 
be noted that the participle of faire, to make or do, 
when thus efliployed before an infinitive, never changes. 
Therefore it must be. 


I.os hcrffcrs que j'al faU garder le 
froupean, 

Les femmes qu’ils ont/a« chanter, 

Cc sont eux que vous avez fait faire 
cela, 


The shepherds that T have made tend 
the flock. 

The women whom they have made 
sing. 

It Is they whom you have made to do 
that. 


and not /aits garder, faites chanter, fails faire.—Tho 
j).articiplo etc never changes. The same is the case witli 
jm and fallu, participles of pouvoir and falloir. 
voidu, from voidoir, and dii, from devoir, are .seldom 
declinable.] 

There is another exception but it seems rather matter 
of taste; good authors differ in opinion about it. I 
will, however, give an example or two relating to it. 
The French sometimes put the nominative case after 
the verb; thus: “le taui'eau yii’a Jacques.” The 
usual order of the words is, lo taiu’eau que Jacques a 
rendu. Now, these authors stty that when the nomina¬ 
tive i.s placed thus, after the verb, the participle is 
indeclinable; as: , 

/x! taure'au ju’a vendu Jbequos, ! tlie ball that James has sohl. 

Jm vache qu’a t>enrf»»lacque8, i the cow that James has sold. 
Lea taui'eaux, yu’a vendu Jacques, ! the bulls that James has sold. 
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[In this form of expression, Maumontfx thus makes 
the participle to agree with thtf noun: “une bonne 
“ IcQun qu’a notre misanthrope” (a good lesson 
tint our misanthrope has received). Corneiixe uses the 
participle without such agreement: “les iliisferes que 
duiaiit notre enfauce ont endure nos p6ros” (the mis¬ 
eries which, during our infancy, our fathers have 
endured.)] 

If the nominative had gone before the verb, the parti¬ 
ciple must have ehanged its form; as: 

Le tanreau qne Jacques a vendu. 

La vache que Jacques a vendue, 

Le's vaches que Jacques a vendues. 

The same authors insist that when there comes, next 
after the jjartioijde, a noun in the objective'case, or an 
adjective relating to the noun or pronoun wliicli has 
gone before, the participle ought not to change its form. 
Monsieuh Restaxjt gives this example: “Dicu les avait 
“ cree innocents.” The les (them) would require creis; 
but- those authors say that the adjective innocent, 
coming after the participle, and having relation to les, 
the participle ought not to change its forna However, 
this seems to be a disputed point; we may adopt either 
the one manner or the other; and I have mentioned 
this matter here only to enable you to account for what 
might otherwise ap])ear strange to you. I here con¬ 
clude my remarks on the jra-ssive participle. They arc 
long; but the matter is of uncommon importance. 
Every page of French print contains, in general, many 
of these words. When you are about to use one of 
them, you cannot, as in the case of tiie gender of noims, 
get your information from the Dictionary. You must 
have it, if you have it at all, from principles and rules.— 
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I shall now give you an Exercise relating to the Modes 
of Verbs, which, of course, include the Participles. 

EXERCISE XVL 

1. She is not rich enough to live without working. 

2. Ho did that to provoke his brothers and sisters. 

3. They will be too wise to prevent the land from 

being cultivated. 

4. What does he deserve for having betrayed his 

country to its most deadly enemy? 

5. Coming here has made the fortunes of thousands 

of adventurers. 

G. Putting u}) a house on that barren spot of land is 
very unwise. 

7. Study constantly if you be in good health. 

8. Give to the poor rather than take from them. 

9. Little means as she may have, she makes a pretty 

good figure. 

10. It is for you to talk to them about an affaii- \fhicli 

belongs to you. 

11. It is very ju'oper for you to take effectual means to 

punish him. 

12. He is exceedingly addicted to the shameful vice of 

gaming. 

13. I am tired of living here and doing nothing. 

14. Go and tell my bailiff to come to me as soon as he 

can. 

15. Go and inquii'e about our neighbour who was so 
• ill the other day. 

16. They grcatljj^ rejoice at your victory over your 

onemiesk 

17. By going to London you will gain a great deal 
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18. In minding your' business you will make yourself 

and your parents happy. 

19. I wish witk all my heart that you may do it. 

20. »I know nothing more fortunate than that. 

21. It is better for a country to bo destroyed than for 
*■ it to be governed by wicked men. 

22. It was better for him to go on horseback than to 

ride in a coach. 

23. It is of great consequence that they .should ex¬ 

plicitly declare themselves. 

24. I do not believe that the weather will be fine to¬ 

morrow. 

25. If the fine weather begin and continue for some 

time. 

20. Ho is the greatest rogue in the whole world. 

27. Coming to England has saved his life. 

28. Going to France, in the summer time, is vciy 

pleasant. 

29. Mowing, or reaping, is hard work. 

30. It does not become you to be very nice about it. 

31. Whatever they may say about it, it is a bad affair. 

32. I know nothing more provoking than that. 

33. Few things are more dishonourable than lying. 

34. Drinking to excess soon makes a man despised. 

35. Eating, drinking, and slcej)ing, arc necessary. 

36. I am very sorry that your brother is not come. 

37. Why should he not come next week? 

38. It seems that they sot olf very early in the morn¬ 

ing. 

39. Is it well known that the town is taken? 

40. It is well known that the town ih taken. 

41. It is clear as day-light that the evil .will come. 

42. It is not quite clear that the evil will come. 
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43. Tt was evident that ho could not dorend hiinscii'. 

41. It was not evident tliat ho could not defend hitu- 
.self. 

4.'). It seems to me that you are in the wrong. 

40. It seems that ho is in the wrong. 

47. It is not just, nor is it decent, that he should diT 

that. 

48. Do you believe that you will come next Saturday 1 
40. Would to God that he were well! 

00. Were you to lose your fortune you ought to go. 

01. God grant that she may i-eeovcr her health! 

02. You say that she will recover; God send it! 

53. 1 ho^je she will not die. God forbid! 

54. God forbid that I should do any such thing! 

55. What! shouM wc p,ardou them for that? 

56. What do you want mo to do? 

57. I want you to rise early and to be industrious. 

58. I want a good saw; do you think that I shall find 

one? 

59. I think that you will not find one in this villa.^e. 

60. T do not doubt you will find one in the town. 

01. They must be very industrious if they supjiress 
him. 

(i2. I do not doubt of that, I confess. 

63. I doubt that ho will do it. 

64. I doubt that he 'will not do it. 

65. I do not beliia’o that she will come next week. 

66. His talking to them has done the mischief. 

67. Their babbling has made their master angry. 

68. The singing of birds is very delightful. 

69. What I like b5st in birds is their singing. 

70; Though he soft his hand, he will not be ruincth 
71. He was killed during the last war. 
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72. The tents have been taken by the enemy. 

7 3. The tents whiuli the ciieiny has taken. 

74. What tents has he taken? 

7S'; He Im taken all the tents that we had. 

70. I am surprised tliat you have done it. 

V7. They are writing in my room. 

78. You have lo.st your money by not having asked 

for it. 

79. It is very iiideceiit to bcliave in this manner. 

80. My father is seeking for a large and fine farm. 

81. They are very angiy that you have been able to 

do it. 

82. They insist absolutely that she shall stay no longer. 

83. We were all very much sui'iirised. 

84. There are four men planting trees. 

85. I see the greyhounds nmniug after the hare. 

80. Bring us some good and hot cidlee. 

87. Let us have a large and fat log of mutton. 

88. I am far from saying or from thinking that she 
’ will die. 

89. There he is coming to ask you how you do. 

90. This is my whip: there is yours; afid theivo is 

theirs. 

91. Do you suppose that I will give you my house and 

furniture for nothing? 

92. The corn was sold in the market. 

93. The apples wcj'e sold to liim. 

94. The oxen were sold last week. 

95. The cows have been sold this week. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

SYNTAX OF VOUIiOlK, POUVOIK, AND DEVOIK. 

My DEAii Richard, 

444. Before you enter on the subject of this letter, 
look at paragraphs 424 and 425. Indeed, you must 
not only look at them, but read them with attention. 
You see, ijien, that the diOerent endings, the difler- 
enees in the form, of the Ercnch verbs, are not always 
sufficient to expi ess, in Erench, that which is expressed 
in English by our little words, which are called siyus, 
and which are, shall, loill, can, coidd, miyht, should, 
would, and omjht. We have mv.st besides] but that is, 
as we have seen, answered by the il faut of the French. 
Let us take an example of this iusufficieucy : 

I shall come here to-morrow, je vienJroi ici demain. 

I taill come here to-morrow, je vieaJrui ici demain. * 

Thus, you see, there is oidy the one French word, 
viendrai, tb answer td shall come, and will come, and 
we all know how diflferent these arc iu their meauimjs. 
When I say, I shall come, I .simply tell you of iny 
intention; but will come exjn-es.scs my resolution, or, at 
least, a promise, or assura7ice, on my part. Yet the 
Froicli verb has no change to exjiress this difl'ereuce. 
Their verb does for the siniple telling or announcing; 
but, to do justice to I will, the French must have some 
•other word, or wprds, brought in; such its, “ je vous 
“ premets,” or, “ je suis o-esolu.” 

You shall not /fare that card, I vous n'aurez pas cette carte. 
You will not lutve that card, j vous u'aures pas cette carte. 
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The Freucli verbs are the stime, you see, in both cases: 
but, in the first i)hvasc, I expi-ess ’my will and deler- 
minatiQn agaiiigt your having the cai’d; and, in the 
second, I merely foretell or observe that you will not 
have the card. Roe, now, how the proper translation 
of these two English phrases would stand, supposing 
me to be talking to you. 

(Je ne veux pas quo yous aycz cette carte, 

You shall not have that card, < or, 

(je no vous parmetUai pas d’avoir cette carte. 

You will not hare that cat‘<l, vous xCaurez pas cette carte. 

In the latter case I .say, in this French phrase, simply 
that you will not have the card : but, in the 'other case, 
1 say, my toill is that you have not the card; or, I will 
'not permit you to have the card. So that, you clearly 
see that the changes in the form of the French verb 
are by no means suffieient to express that which i.s 
express<'d in English by our little words. As long a.s 
the business of tlie verb is merely to announce or 
declare, the Frencli changes answer the purpose pretty 
well' but, wherever our little words, or verbal signs; 
wherever tlicre is will, permission, power, or duty ex¬ 
pressed by these signs; there the changes in the form of 
the French verb fail of being sui'licient for the purpose 
of answering fully and clearly to our verbs. 

445. But the French have words which (in great 
part at hiast) make up for this deficiency. These are 
three verbs wliich express, respectively, tcill, power, and 
duty; and which, therefore, ai-e employed to answer 
(in most cases) to our will, and woidd; our may, can, 
could, and might; and our shoidd and ought. I say in. 
great part, in most cases; becausi’, th^re is no comidete 
rule as to the matter. You will observe (and, indeed, 
you must already have observed in the conjugations). 
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that VOITLOIE, POUVOIR, and devoir are verbs complete 
jn all their parts, fii short, you know them perfectly 
well in all their numbers, persons, times, and ^odes; 
and you can, I hope, write down the conjugation.% of 
them without looking even at your card of verbs. You 
will, however, mind now, that vounoiR mean.s, to will, 
to be willing, to desire, to viish, to he determined, to be 
resolved, and, when in the negative, it expresses objeo- 
tion and opposition. You will mind, also, that pouvoiii 
means, to be able, to have power, to have liberty or per¬ 
mission, to do or to be. Mind, moreover, that devoir, 
though it ilieans to oioe, means also to have the diUy of 
doing or of being. Now then, mind, that in general, 
these sigm of oui-s are answered by some part of these 
French verbs, as placed in the following table; 

wouli) 1 some jiavt of vouloir. 

inaj-i 1 

could ' some pari of pouroir. 

might, J 

ou°lit|' } some part of devoir. 

I f sometimes by the change in the verb, and sometimes 

\ by some word expressing obligatiun or permission. 

After all, however, you must bear in mind, that it is 
not alioays that any of these signs arc thus turned into 
French. But yoft will soon learn (after all that you 
have learned) to make use of these important Frencli 
words properly. 

, 446. We will begin with Vouloir. When wo make 
use of our signs,'will, would, the French employ tho 
infinitive of their verb; and they employ some part of 
voidoir to answer to our will, or would; as: 
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I will find, 

I would find, 
Tou will find, 
They will find. 


je veux trnuver. 
je vnulais trouver, 
voui voulez trouver. 
i!s veulent trouver. 


Thk is always the manner of turning these signs into 
French. Our will applies to both pre.sent and future, 
r suppose it here to apply to the pre,sent, where it ex- 
pi-esses wiU or resoliUion, and must be translated by 
vouloir. When it simply intimales or foretdls, the 
changes in the French verb are sufficient; as: 


You will find, I vom trouverez. 

He will find, [ il trouvera. 

The French, you see, take our principal verb; they 
translate it; they put it in the infinitive; they then 
put before it a part of the verb vouloir, to answer to 
our toUl or would. Thus, in this sentence: 


I mill write in spite of him, | je veux (icrire malgr^ Ini. 

You see, they take our write (not our to write), and put 
6crire in place of it; and then they put a j)art of their 
verb vouloir, according to mode, nttmber, and person. 
If, instead of mil or would, -we use any part of to unsh, 
to dedre, to he willing, or the like, the French take this 
verb, and translate it by .some part of vouloir; as: 

I wish him to write to me, je veux qu’il m’ecrive. 

I desire him to write, je veux qu’il rt’rive. 

We may also say, je souhaite qu’il m’ocrive, jo desire 
qu’il t'orive: but custom and idiom lean strongly 
towards vouloir. I should observe, before I quit this 
verb, that when wo use the verb to be willing, or. any 
expression of the same, or nearly the same, meaning, 
■the French, in rendering the phrase, put Men before 
vouloir; as: 
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I am willing for him to write, "I 


or, 

I consent to his writing, 
or. 


> je vcux hien qu’il (derive. 


I like for him to w'rite, J 

Wlien we use the verb to have with vnll or would, the 
French use vouloir without noticing our to have; as; • 


We will have him go, j nous voulons (lu'il aille. 

You would have it so, ! vous le voiiliez ainsi. 

They will always have it their ' ils le veuknt toujours a lenr 
own wa3', , i maniere. 

I will have it so, l je le veux ainsi. 

When we njalce use of the verb want to exjiress umh- 
iwj, or desiring, the French render it by voidoir; and, 
in this way, voidoir is in very common use; as: 

What do 3’on wantt que tw/ea-vous ? 

I «m»t some bread and some wine, je veux du pain et du vin, s'il 
if 3'ou please, vous plait. 

I want to see fine weather, je voudrais voir du beau temps. 

She does not know what she wants, ello ne sail ce qu’elle veut. 

Very nuiuerous are the uses of the verb vovloir; but 
what has been here said respecting it, will, I trust, be 
sufficient. 

447. PotiVOiK. This verb, besides being a verb, is a 
noun, meaning power. As a verb, its meaning has just 
been described in paragraph 44.'). The verb pouooir 
means, then, in general, to he able. Our may, might, 
can, and could, are all translated into French by 
pouvoir. Great care is necessary, in foreigners, to 
distinguish when one of these is to be used in English, 
and when the other; but th'ero is no difficulty in turn¬ 
ing tliem into French, seeing that they are all rendered 
into that language*by one and the same verb; and, as 
to the circumstanffes of tune and mode and person, the 
French verb changes its form as in other cases. It is, 
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ill fagt, the conjugation of pouvoir, with another verb; 
•pottvoir, like vouluir, being used in this case instead of 
Examples: 

Yoit maij come next wcelt, vous pomet venir la scmalne rro- 

cliahie. 

He m'tv go jnvuy when he will, 11 pent s'en «ller qnnnd 51 vomlru. 

»!iey cun read and write very well, ils peuvent lire et tVrIrc fort bicn. 

\Vt* not come yesterday, nous nc pUmes vcnlr hler. 

'1 licy uiif/ht be rich if they wouM, ils p'-ui raient ctre riches s’lls Ic co’<- 

liienf. 

If lie can come I shall bp glad of it, s’ll peut vcnlr j’en serai bleu also. 

Thus, then, it is merely conjugating the verb jwuvoir, 
as in the case of vouloir, and putting the French 
princijtal verb in the infinitive. This verb, like vou- 
1 , 01 II, is in constant use; as, indeed, it must, from the 
nature of its functions, neccssai'ily be. It is often 
<‘in])loyod to exjircss capahility, pusdUility, and the 
like; and in many other cases which have nothing to 
do with can, could, may, and might; or, at least, where 
they are not cmphiyed in English; as: 

7 ‘hat IS not possible, cela no se pent. 

lie was quite done for, il pouvait plus. 

Vhat Is possible, ccla est posslbhy or, cela se pent, 

Tlie.se are odd expressions. Such they appear to us; 
but they arc correct, and they are lively and smooth. 
However, they forcibly characterize this verb 2 >ouvoir. 
Again; 

Can he come? pmt-W venir? 

May he ride yourhor.scV pe.ut^W inontei votre cheval? 

Could lie ride your horse ? ponvail-W inonter votre cheval ? 

Cva/ 6 ? he not ride im’horse ? no pouvait-W pas monter mon 
! cheval? 

Mind, in some cases, savoir is employed synonymously 
with pouvoir. In this .sense savoir moans to hiovj how; 
and, if you observe, to know how to do a thing is,'in 
English, nearly the same thing as to he able to do it; as: 
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1 hiow how to make books, je saU faire des livres. 

or • 

I am able to make books, je peux faire des livres. 

Bnt it is povvoir that you ave to look to fov the answer¬ 
ing to our signs, 7?u(p, ndfjht, can, and could. When 
an Englisli jihraso, having cither of these wuu'ds in it, 
is to he piit into French, look to pouvoir. 

448. We now come to Devoiii, which answera to our 
should and ought: or, at least, to should genomlly, and 
to ought always. Devoir means to owe, and onr ought 
is, douhtless, a part of our verb to owe; for what is 
“T ought to'go,” hut “T owe to go?” The origin of 
sAoitA/is less evident; hut the main difterence in the 
two is, that ought takes the to after it before a verb, 
and that should df)es not. Tlii.s sliuts out should from 
being used before infinitives, and ought from being used 
before the other parts of the verb. But, in th(! eye of 
the French language they appear to be of equal merit 
and power, for DEVorR answei-s to both; as: 

You ovahl to be obedient to vour master,) , . , . 

V aevrtez obcir a votre 

You $hould bo obedient to your master, ) •*^ 2 itrc. 

There is, however, this dilFeroncc in these two Eiigli.sh 
verbal signs; that o^tghi always implies duty, while 
should doe.s not always do this; and, which is the 
TTiaterial jtoiut for u.s, ought must always have devoir to 
answer to it, while W/otth? may be rendered by a change 
in tlio form of the French verb; as: 

If ho siwiild travel in Spain, s'il voyageaU cn Ksp.icfne. 

If he ought to travel in Spain, s’il demit vnynyer eii Kspagne. 

Devoir is made use of sometimes for mnst. It is in 
cast's where niujit docs not imply any command or 
uecestsity; as, “youho very hungry,” “vous efere* 

2 D 
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“ avoir gi-aud faiin.” You may say, in Froiicli, “ ilfaut 
“ quo vous ayez grand faiin.” Onfc may bo as good as 
the other; but observe this phiase, “il doit so manor 
“ demaiu.” You cannot say, as a translation to thi.s, 
“ho be married to-morrow.” Neither will should 
nor ou(jld <lo. The real English of it is, “he is to he. 
married to-morrow.” You see that these verbs are of 
great importance. They answer to whole Eiigli.sh 
plirasos in many instances. They arc of more coiise- 
quonec than hundreds of other verbs. 'fhey are 
amongst the pivots on which the French language 
turns. 'I’o this hnowledgo that I have of their im¬ 
portance you have to ascribe this present Letter, 
which, when I have added a short E.vercLse to it, will, 
I trust, leave you with very little to do iii the learning 
of the French language. 

EXERCISE XVII. 

1. Now I will give you the seventeenth E.vercise. 

2. Shall it be a long one, or a .short one ? 

3. If I should tiud your son, 1 will send him home. 

4. Ke would soon make a fortune, if he might work 

the mines. 

5. Would you soon inako a fortune if you might soon 

work them 1 

6. I cannot ride that wicked horse without breaking 

my neck. 

7 You and he might take that liberty, but she 

might not. 

8. She ought not to do it at any rate. 

9. You should give him that farm. 

10. If he could give it to them he would do it. 

11. lie will go from this place, and his brother shall go. 
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12. We shall soli our corn and wine, and they shall 

sell tlwrirs. 

13. They shall have all that I ought not to keep.* 

14. I am very willing to let you stay here. 

16. But I am unahle to give you victuals and driiili. 

16. Can that he? What can he want with me 1 

17. What do they want with us? 

18. Is it possible that they want our money? 

19. Can there be such wicked people in the world ? 

20. Did they wi.di to see the town ou fire ? 

21. Will you have some ki<]ncy-bean8, or some j)eafi ? 

22. I do not want any of eitlnn-. 

23. What do you wish to have, then ? 

21. Shall she htiva; .some llowors ? 

26. Doc.s she desire to have any of those that I sowed ? 

26. Would to God that they would get up early ! 

27. God forbid that I should have a parcel of sluggards 

in my house 

28. Though it were to co.st me my life. 

29. Might he uol have asked her what she meant 1 

30. lie might have done it, but she might have rcfu.sed 

to au?iwer. 

31. Ought you not to compel him to answer? 

32. Is thei'O a road to bo found (iqual to that ? 

33. Are thei'c not a great many questions here ? 

34. ('an you find more in a similar space, in any book ? 
.35. ('an they be angry with me ? 

36. Will there be eggs for supper ? 

37. My eyes will bo dim ? 

38. shall I m.ake a ^not in the string? 

39. His heart woujd ache if he were to lose his cause. 

40. There ought»to be 400 leaves in the book. 

41. You shall gather some flowers. 
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42. They will he in tnouvning next weelt. 

43. His eye will be cured soon. ‘ 

44. I«wish thmy would come without delay. 

49; He might go, if ho would. 

46. They may come whenever they please. 

47. He was to have gone off for Paris last week. 

48. You shall tell them what you think of it. 

49. It may happen that they will go. 

50. It may happen tliat they cannot write. 

51. Can she come? May bo so. 

52. You ought not to take it. 
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LETTER XXV. 

SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 

My DE,ui Richard, 

449. In paragraph 37 I explained to yon the nature 
of Adverbs; and, in paragraphs 142 to 151 inclusive, I 
gave you rules for the forming of the words of this 
part of speech. You will now read all those para¬ 
graphs over again, and pay strict attention to what 
yon find in them. 

450. I have, in this place, only to make a remark or 
two as to the 'placing of the adverb in sentences. The 
place of the French adverb is, in many cases, the same 
as that of our adverb, but not in all cases. It gene¬ 
rally comes after a verb and before an adjective; as: 

Ils travaillont hkn, they work inelL 

Le vin est ti cs-boii, the wine is very good. 

4.')1. When the French verb is in the infinitive, the 
adverb is sometimes put before it, when it is not before 
it in English; as, “ potir Men, faire,” in order to do loell. 
But this is very rar-cly the case. 

452. When adverbs are eomjmind, that is to say, 
consist of more than one word (as was before fully 
exjdained), they follow the verb invariably. There is, 
tind there can be, no difliculty attending the use of this 
part of speech. The only difference worth notice in the 
two languages, with respect to the using of the adverb, 
is this; the Frcncli hardly ever put the adverb before 
the verb, and vje often do it; as, “j’ceris souvent;" 
and not, as we say, “souvent 6cris,” I write. 
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[With the compound times of verh'S, the adverb in 
French generally stands next after the auxiliary; as, 
“je p’ai jamais fait cela,” I have nevin- done that; 
“^lons I’avons tovjours trouve,” we have always found 
him.] 

‘ EXEECISE XVIIT. 

1. They, at this moment, do not know it. 

2. They do not now go on horseback. 

3. It is the fashion now-a-days to go on foot. 

4. I will do it directly. 

5. She came yesterday, and also the day before. 

6. Formerly there were trees in that field. 

7. They told me of it before. 

8. You must come hither to-morrow. 

9. I bog you to write to me very soon. 

10. I often eat ebonies and apples. 

11. They will very soon finish their work. 

12. We shall write to-mon-ow or next day. 

'' 3. He will go shoi-tly to sec his father. 

14. The affair will bt; ended next week. 

15. Where have they been this long while 1 

16. Give them some food from time to time. 

17. Whence come all these people? 

18. What do they all come hither for? 

19. What induces them to come this way? 

20. It is easier for them to go that way. 

21. 'J.’hcy set out thence every day at one o’clock. 

22. When you go up stairs, stay there. 

23. He is to be found nowhere. 

24. There is too much water in your wine. 

25. Perhaps you will see him by-and-by. 

26. They said it in jest, but it is too true. 
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27. Tlicy are constantly writing and reading. 

28. She was tak<Jri away by force. 

29. That is extremely wicked on theif part. 

30. You speak at random. 

31. How often have you been there. 

32. How fur is it to the wheat-field 1 

33. I very well know what you mean. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

SYNTAX OF PUEPOSraONS. 

My dear Richard, 

453. It is almost mere matter of form to make 
separate divisions relating to tlie Syntax of these inde¬ 
clinable parts of speech. The words belonging to them 
are nothing of themselves: they cannot be used without 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs; and therefore, in treating 
of the Syntax of these, I have, in fact, treated of that 
of Prepoidtions. 

454. Go back, however, to paragraph 38; and also 
to the whole of Letter XI., including paragraphs from 
152 to IGl. Pay attention to what you there find, 
and there is little to add here. The business of Syntax 
is, first, to teach us how to make our words agree with 
each‘other in sentences. There can bo no disagreement 
in the case of prepositions; for they never change their 
form. Then, as to government, prcjiositions,'' when put 
before nouns and pronouns, cause them to be in the 
objective case. But this has been most amidy ex- 
plaiircd in the letters relating to nouns and pronouns. 
As to the 'placing of the prepositions in the .sentence, 
there is no difference worthy of notice in the two 
languages. We say in the house, for the horse, to the 
town, againet the door, upon the floor; and the French 
say, dans la maison, pour le choval, il la villc, contre la 
porte, swr le jilaucher. There are certain French jire- 
positions, which, in different cases, must be rendered 
in English in a different manner. It is nearly the 
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same with regai-il to our prepositions when rendered in 
French. I have Dfcfore noticed, that while we say, 
think of a thing, the French say, thiijk to a .thing. 
But, to notice all the instances of diftercnce between ihe 
two languages would require a book ten times as large 
as the French and English Dictionary in quarto. Ft 
would, besides, be to load the memory in vain; seeing 
that all the difficulties arising from this cause are 
speedily removed by practice. 

EXEECISE XIX. 

1. Have you thought of the affair that I spoke to 

you of? 

2. Yes; but I do not know what to do about it. 

3. Whose book is that ? It is John’s or his sister’s. 

4. The liouse must be built by next Christmas. 

5. They fought with bayonets and swords. 

6. You enjoy your riches. 

7. They live near to your country-house. 

8. You ought to obey your nia.ster. 

I give these few instances merely to warn you against 
literal transhation. You will see that the French say, 
near of your house; and obey to your master; and 
enjoy o/’your riches. But a short time will give you a 
complete knowledge of all these matters. 

[Note.— Roe what has before been .said of preposi¬ 
tions, in paragraphs loG, 158, 159, 37G, and in para¬ 
graph 431 and those immediately following.—Pre- 
•positions sei'vo to^ denote the difliu-ont relations or 
heariitgs which the things expressed by other parts of 
speech have asw to one another, particularly in nouns 
and pronouns, in reference to verbs, and, as regards 
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vorbs, whiin tlie action of one verb has relation to 
that expressed by another. The 'meanings, therefore, 
which the prqmsition may convey, are of too great a 
vai'iety to bo all reduced to rule, or to bo explained in 
a brief compiiss. The following remarks, novcrtlio- 
fess, will be found useful, by preparing the learner for 
some things of importance which rvill be met with in 
French. 

First. The propositions most requiring exj)lanation 
are, be and a. These two are constantly occurring. 
Kach of ■ them, in its peculiar way, represents our to, 
while BE also repre.Ments our of and from, and A our 
at, and occasionally ova-for. 

Seconb. There are many cases where, two verbs 
coming immediately together, the second is in the 
infinitive. Grencrally, hero, the French requires de or 
h between these, in the sense of our to. But with 
certain verbs there i.s no preposition before the French 
infinitive. This is the case after aimer mieux, to like 
liettbr, or to prefer, valoir mieux, to be better or pre¬ 
ferable, and after alter, gavoir, pouvoir, devoir, falloir, 
oser, esperer, and a few others j as: 


J’aiine mieux rester, 

II vaut mieux atlendre, 
Vou3 aliez voir, 

Ils savent fiiire, 

Elle pent vtnir, 

Elies doivent parlor. 


I prefer to remain. 

It is better to wait. 

You are going to see. 

They know how to make. 
She can, or is able to come. 
They ought to speak. 


Thirb. Generally speaking, however, the French 
infinitive docs require the propo.sjtion. And there 
are a good many cases in which fho second verb, 
according to the sense of the first, rmiy be preceded 
by either de or d; as: 
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T&clier de, or «, 
Dclorniinpr de, o$ a, 
Commenccr de, or a, 
Comiinu'P de, or a. 
Oblige!' de, or a, 
Forcer de, or a, 
Maiiqucr de, or a, 


To endeavour, or try to. 
To dcicraiine to. 

To begin to. 

To continue to. 

To oblige to 
To force to. 

To fail to. 


The difference in idea between these two forms of speech 
is sometimes very nice. And yet thei’e is a difference. 
In either case, with de or with it, the lii-st verb always 
denotes an action' having reference to the action of the 
second verb, there being but one actor, that is, the 
same nominative, for the two verbs. But, with de, 
the first verb is rather confined to expressing some 
motion towards, about, or in respect of the second act; 
wliilo, with it, the fir-st verb represents the actor as 
more positively engaged in or at that second act; as : 


.le tftchcrai de vous plaire, I will endeavour to please you. 

II laehe a vous troiiiper. He endeavours to deceive you. 

Here the first endeavour is stated as tluit of one 
having the purpose to please; the second, as tllat of 
one doing the act of deceiving. “ II s’ennuic lire,” 
me.ans thtft he is tired of reading, that is, of the 
practice or pursuit. “II s’ennuie d. lire” mi\y be 
ti-an.shitcd by the same English words; but this, with 
d, more properly moans that he is tired in the act of 
reading, or while at it. 

Fourth. Some verbs, followed by no preposition in 
English, must in French have de or h before the noun 
or pronoun which is their immediate object; as, jouir 
de, to enjoy, abuq,er de, to abuse, so de/ier de, to mis¬ 
trust, se rajtpelgr de, to remember. Most of these 
require the preposition it: as, •plaire d, to please, 
receemhlcr d, to resemble; and so with demunder, 
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ordonner, roister, renoncer, suroivre, impircr, reproclier, 
obeir. — Ohnr, 'satis/aire, and a few others, may be used 
either yritli or without tlie d. 

Eiftii. With some verbs the French d answci’s to 
our of, about, to, for, in, or on : as in j>enser d, to think 
of or about; croire d,, to believe in, or give ci'edence 
to; pourvoir d, to provide for; se fier d, to confide in 
or roly on. 

Sixth. As to de, again, though we shall find a 
number of verbs with which our o/'is regularly repre¬ 
sented by this French word, as in averlir de, to advise 
or warn of, accuser de, to accuse of, priver de, to 
deprive of, se plaindre de, to complain of, se repentir de, 
to repent of; yet there arc ofhei’s with which the two 
languages do not answer to one anotlier in this siinjde 
and exact way. With a vast number of tliis latter 
class tl>c French de is used in place of all our various 
words of, at, for, by, with, in, and on; as: 


Se Ycngcr 

To be revenged oJ\ or for. 

Ktref oic sourir 

To laugh, or to sonic at. 

S cionner 

1\> be astonislied at, ur with. 

JIanqncr ffe, 

To be wanting t», ,or of. 

Consoler rfe, 

To console yon 

Suftoquer c?e, 

'Jo choke trUh. 

Mffurir 

To die of u'ithy or from. 

lilunier rf**, 

I’o blame for. [or at. 

Se (uclier dey 

To bo sorry for, or angry wWiy 

S’amu'ier 

To be amused at, hj, or with. 

Se i t'jouir dey 

To rpjoice*«/, or in. 

Orner de. 

To ornaincnt with. 

Fournir cfe, 

To furnisli with. 

Profiter dey 

To proHt hy, or in. 

Couvrir dey 

To cover with. 

Biunir dey 

To provif^ie with. 

Vciir dey 

'i'o dress ivithy or in. 

Reinplir dSy 

To nil with. 

Arnier dey 

To arm with.'* 

Nouvir ddy 

To feed toiihy or on. 
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With the aetjoetives also, -whethor they be foitncd of the 
passive ])aitioii)les Sr otherwise, the de flf the Frencli 
perfoi'iDS the same ofTiee; as, lilein de, full of; j-empli 
de, filled iviih; wne de, decked with; content de, <;on- 
teiit with; choque de, shocked luith, or at. 

Seventh. Lastly, as respects d, used in the sense »)f 
our to, and de in the sense of our from, there is one 
important difficulty to bo noticed; namely, when, with 
ccitaiu French verbs, these two jirepo.sitions seem to 
have but one meaning, though in reality they have two 
very distinct mcaning.s. This happens with the vei-l,>.s 
signifying the various acts of abstracting or removing 
one object from anotlu'r object. Those verbs are bier, 
to take away, emporter, to take or snatch away, or off, 
etdever, to take or carry off, arracher, to tear’ away, 
wrest, or extort, derober, to rob, or deprive, voter, to 
rob or .steal, and ravir, to take away by force. The 
rule is, that when the French want mei'cly to ex 2 )ress 
the act of removing, de suffices for that j)urpose. But 
they constantly use d instead, because, by that Word, 
they can exjiress an idea whiph our./l o/a docs not at all 
convey. When using d, they not only intimate tho 
taking of the one object, but the idea of deju-ivation to, 
or of the taking being done with respect to, the other 
object; that is, of that other object’s being an endurcr. 
or object of the act. For cxam 2 )lo : 

A 

Otez le (liner du feu, Take the dhincry<wn the (ire. 

Otez ce couleau a ect enfant, Take that knife Ji'om iliat child. 

La porte fut arrachce (/<? scs gonds 7 'he door was toniyi-t/w it.s hinge's. 
La oonronne fut avrachce au roi, 'I'lie crown was wrested Jrom tlio 

king. 

Some have tri<id*to explain this apparent inconsist(mcy 
by contending that the meanings of the de and the a 
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arc li< !v tlic same. Tlmt, liowcver, is sliown to bo im¬ 
possible, beeaiftic, as wo have soi'ii, the pronouns (me, ie, 
se, miiSf vous, hi, leur) include in themselves the sense 
of tb but not that of de. For instance, wlieu Flokian 
is speaking of Ibc Goths in Spain, he says, 

‘ fia prospciilc ct Ids riclicsses/«•)«• Prospciily and riches gave (to) 
donn'ennt dcs vices, ct lew 6:e- them vices, and took from (to) 
rent la valcur guerrieie,” them their warlike valnur. 

That is, both these verbs, 6kr as well as dormer, arc to 
be understood in tlie Froneh with the sense of our to, 
because, with each, tlicre is the idea of an act done to 
the Goths, who are at once objects of the act of giving 
and objects of the act of taking away. The same witli 
the examples of the child and the Ung. But it is 
diifeveut with the other two examples; because the ftre 
is not mentioned as being dejaived of the dinner, nor 
the hinges as objects affected by the tearing of the door. 
—Even the word jrreudre, to take, may be used in these 
two distinct w'ays. And so tjaay the verbs sotidraire, 
to a’.oid, or ilcc from, echnpper, to escape from, dis- 
paratlre, to disappear or abscond, caclter, to hide or 
conceal, masquer, to ma.sk or screen, s'evader, to eyade 
or steal away, and &viter, to shun or elude. So the 
French say, “se soustraire d la poursuito,” to avoid 
pursuit, “se cacher d la justice,” to hide/mu jus¬ 
tice ; “eehapper d ses ennemies,” to escape from cues 
enemies.] 
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LETTER XXVII. 

SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

My dear Richard, 

i5r>. The remarks made in paragraph 453 apply in 
this case also. Every thing relative to conjunctions 
has been taught in the Etymology of Conjunctions, 
and in the Syntax of the other parts of speech, 
especially that of Verbs. You must go back, however, 
to paragraph 39, and to the whole. of Letter XTI., 
consisting of paragi-aphs fi’ora 1G3 to 1G7 inclusively. 
These parts contain a full account of this pait of 
sjreech. Conjunctions have a government of modes of 
verbs; but this matter is, you know, most amply 
explained in the Syntax of Verbs, jiai-tieularly in 
j)aragrap]is from 414 to 423. All that I shall, there¬ 
fore, add upon this subject is, a short Exercise, con¬ 
sisting of phrases which must, in French, have a tui-n 
very difl'crent from that which they have in English. 

EXERCISE XX. 

1. Whether you do it, or not, I shall come. 

2. A great building either of brick or of stone. 

3. Either from love or from fear, he praised them. 

4. If they should' die wlnit would become of us 1 

5. Tf they should consent to it, wlrat will you say ? 

6. When you write, let me know it. 

7. When they come they will remain a long while. 

8. If you wish to go, and will come hither in good time. 

9; If they desiyi? to have it, and will pay for it. 

10. Even if he were to give his whole fortune. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

TRANSLATION OF THE EXERCISES. 

My dear Richard, 

456. The Ti-anslation of the Exercises is given, in 
order that you, wlicn you have finished yow trans¬ 
lation of an Exercise, may refer to .this'translation, in 
order to see wlietlier you have done your icorh correctly. 
But, mind, it would be mere childishness to be looking 
at this translation, until you have finished an Exercise. 
When you have finished an Exercise, and consulted 
with your Grammar as to every phrase in it, then 
nialce a fair copy of it: look at it attentively over and 
over again; and when you have made it what you look 
uj)on as coini)lete; when you have put all the points, 
all the accents, every thing; then turn to this translation, 
and"compare your translation with it, jihrase by 
phi-aso. 

EXERCISE I. 

1. Cent livres, cinq scholins. 11. Un bon poete, niais pns un 

2. I)c-9 plumes a Cs. 1« cent. Roileau. 

.8. Des canards k dix sous la 12. II est iiiddecin, et son frereest 
piece. procureur. 

4. Avez vous enlendu parler de 13. 11 est riche, chose qu’il aline. 

rien de semhiahle? 14. 11 est arrive rareineiit quelque 

5. Si tm tel vient. chose de seniblablc. 

6. Mille soldals ont peri. 15. Un tel del'ant est nidpris.able. 

7. Cent sont de rclonr. 16. Quel bruit! Quelle belle Heur I 

8. C'est un si bun pore. ‘17. La jolie lille qu’ Emma 1 

9. Un jardin avec un miir d’un 18. Quo son pore est riche? 

co;e. '19. Qne I’ari eiit a do cliarnies! 

10. On volt rarement un hoiume l20. Quel cri i.uriible! Quel sub 
si iiiecUaiit. do garf on 1 
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21. Une (pile fau(e nr6(onne. } 24. Uiie caipse (1<» livres. Un 

22. Lii b.irbe (I’un Jmf. cheval j livro et flenr. 

Earbe. ' 25. Un jar<lti:icr et un laqi^id. 

23. Une poulc avcc un poussin. Cent conteaiix. ^ 

Uji voile et une voile. 26. Une hvure et demi. Une 

demi-heurc.’ 


EXERCISE II. 


1. L’Amcrique, I’Asic, I’Afrique, 25. 

et riCurope. ' 2G. 

2 La Prnssc fait partie de TAlIe- 

inagne. ^ 27. 

o Venise, Valencg, GiVnade. 

4. II viciit <le la Uoclielle. 

5 11 (lenieure au Havre-do- 28. 
G rsice. ^ 

6. II est parti ponr Caj’ennc. 20. 

7. Je denieiire en Anglcterre. 

8. Vous vencz flu Portugal. 30. 

9. Ils resident a la Martinique. 

10. Elio va en Italic. 

11. La Tainise. Le Rliin. 31. 

12. l..a Severn. La Seine. 

1.3. L’ivrognerio est detestable. 32. 

14. Lc ineiirtre nicrite la inort. 

15. De la inarne a la surface, cn- 3.3. 

suite de la terre glaisc, et 34. 
puis de la craic. 

10. I/orge est cliurc cette annee. .35. 

17. J>e.s clievgux niaugent de 

riierbc et du foin. 36. 

18. Le clicval cst ini animal 

utile. .37. 

10. Lcsoi-'Oiuix volent; lesfnueons .38. 
volent. J.e-s fancons tuent 
Ics autres oLseaux. 30. 

20. II vient de la Gliitie. L’dte 

est pa.ssd. 40. 

21. Le drap d’Augleterro. l..e vin 

de Hourgogne. 41. 

22. Les cbevaux de Klandres. Les 

• vaches de Nornngulie. 42. 

23. Los arbres viennouL biou dans 

• *les ctes favoralfle^ i 43. 

24. Jc vols que les afbius vicniient I 41. 

blen. ! 

2 E 


Lc Capitaine White e.st parti. 

Coiuuumt VOU8 portez-vons, 
M. le CapPaine? 

Les poircssent mures en Au- 
tonnie. Les oi.seaux chan- 
tent dans le printemps 

Le Doctcur Johnson craignalt 
la inort. 

La reiiie Klizabelh et lc Pape 
Sixte. 

Les grolles niangent du ble. 
J>es gar 9 ons tuent les 
grolles. 

Les philosophcs no s'accurdent 
pas. 

II est a la campagne. Elle 
etait en villc. 

Dieu, le ciel, et IVnfcr. 

Lesjardinsont un aspectciant 
au printemps. 

Les tlcur.H se fanent cii etc. 
Klles meurent en automne. 

L'amour faPait lo sujet de la 
lettre. 

Les pommes sont un bon fruit. 

Le.s pommes ne sont pas clietes 
cette annec. 

Du pain, de la viande, de la 
farine, ilu beurre. 

La terre, Vair, le feu et Teau; 
tous s’allieut. 

L’air est froid anjourd'hui. 
L'hiver approclie. 

Le froniage cst tres rare. Los 
renanls tuent les ponies. 

Je prcfcrc le noir au bleu. 

II alme lu clias.se. L’excrdco 
est bon pour rhoinmo. 
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45. Les hommcfl pruJents evitent 
les qucreVes. 

40# L.es otseaux chunt^nt tandb 
/lue les pyesseux ronflent. 

47. I/hommc, vcnez ioi! la 

femme/allez par-la 1 

48. La Jutniero et Tobscurite', la 
• chaleiir ct le froid. 

40. Les articles fornieutunepartie 
(lu discours. 

50. II aderflras. II a des chevcux 

noirs. 

51. Les Hollandais font le com¬ 

merce. 


52. 

5.‘L 

54. 

55. 
50. 

57. 

58. 
50. 

60. 


Les Aniericains partafjont Ics 
JIacs avec les Anglais. 

Ils vont au Canada. 

La Nouvelle Ecosse est »ii 
pays froid. 

Le mais vient bien en France. 

Le tabac est une producliuii 
de ia Virginie. 

r.e coton vient de la Georgie. 

De la Fioride ct du llresil. 

Les Pcruviens out de Tor cn 
abondanco. 

Les Mexlcains ont de Vargeiit 
ep graudc quantite. 


EXERCISE III. 


1. 11 a du foin vendre. II a du 18. 

foil! dans sa cUarrette. 

2. Lefoincstaboiidant. Lefoin 10. 

twt cher ccttc anncc. 

0. Elle porte de la soie. Lasoie 

est trcs logere. 20. 

4. A-t'il de.schevaux? Oui, il 

en a queb^ues-uns 21. 

5. Ont-ils des oisoaux ? 

C. l^es chiens aboient. II a des 22. 
I chiens. 

7. J’entends du bruit. J’entends 28. 

bcaucoup de bruit. 

8. II y cn a six de blancs ct deux 24. 

de noirs. 

0. Cinq de lues et un de blessc. 25. 

10. 11s ont do bonne viaiide, Elio 

a (le beaux j^eux. 26. 

11. Les inoulous inangent de 

I’herbe. J’ai tle.s nioutons. 27. 

12. Les moutons que j’ai vendiis. 28. 

15. Vous aviez du froinage. 20. 

Taut de livres. 

14. Elle aura bcaucoup de pain. 00. 

15. Une quantite de terre. Ilya 31. 

du datigc.T. 

16. Donncz-uous encore de Far- 32. 

gent. liien de bien rare. , 

17. Fort peu de sagesse. Com- ; 33. 

bieu de fenOtres ? | 


Combien de terre? Beau- 
coup de chagrin. 

Beaucoup de plaisir. Beau* 
coup de patience. Beau- 
coup de peine. 

Ce sout de bien honnC*le.s 
gens. 

11 y a inaintenant bcauconp 
de choux. 

Dcn oignons et du persil dans 
le jardin. 

Lc pommicr est une guirlande 
lor.stiu'il est en tlciir. 

Les cerisiers j^ont aussi tics 
beaux. 

Les poives sont a bon luardic 
cette annde-ci. 

Les tindlcs de franiboi'siers 
n’out rieii de remaujuable. 

Mais leur fruit eat cxc(;;!ent. 

Le.s cpinurds et los haricots. 

Le iuarch(5 abondo eii le¬ 
gumes. 

Tout Ic foin est gut(3. 

Le foin sera cher ranntfe pm- 
eVaiue. 

Les haricots sout Ires abou- 
dan^s. 

Les laitul^s sont bonnes cn sa- 
lade. 
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81. L'huile, le viiiaigrc, lo poivre, j 3!). Les alaiicltes restent dans les 
Ic sel, et In inoiitnr^e sont | champs. • 

dcs choscs fort utiles. | 40. Du poisson, de la viande, de 
85. L’liuile d'ldive eot bieu meil- j la voUillg, du gram, de la 

leurc que celle de pavot. | ferine. 

3C. I.a preniierc se fait en France 41. Nous avons du poisson. Lea 
et en Italie. fmagne. abi iiloa n’aiment pas les 

87. La .secondo se fait on Alie- guepes. • 

38. Lea pk-rres ne font point de 42. Le niiel esttres utile dans une 
nial'alaterre. L'liegrande! famille. 

quautite' de terre. ! 

.• EXERCISE IV. 

1. La maison est granite. Une i 18. Quarante assiettes dVfain. 

main ct^iii pied, CiiKiuante cuillores d'ar- 

2. Deiixmai.'-onsettroi.'icliamps. gent. 

(Juatre iils, cinq lilies. ; 19. Soixaiite souliers de cuir. 

3. Six enfants, sept amis. Dn | Soixante - dix buttes de 

cbeval, une vache, un co- , bois. 

clion. 20. Quatre-vingt pelles-a-fen. 

4. Huitchevaux,neufvaciics,dix Quatrc-vingt-oi.xagneaux. 

coebons. Onze noix, une 21. Cent bccufs. Mille oiscau.x. 
noix. 22. Dieii cst tout-pulssant. Les 

5. Un enfant, douze enfants. 1 dieux des Grecs. 

0. Un engagement. Treize en- : 23. Un lieu solitaire. Des licux 
gagetnents. ; solitaires. 

7. Un fort bean cliou. Quatorze 24. II a un emploi. A la poste 

choux. ' au.x lettres. 

8. Un chapeau noir. Quinze 2,5. Une livro de pain. Un lino 

chapeaiK. j pour vous. 

9. Beaucoup de richesses. 20. Le page du roi. Une page 

10. Seize hibous. Dix-sept clous, j d'un livre. 

11. Un grand nombre de maux. ' A sa maison. De la rue. 

Un Ires grand mal. An champ. Anx pares. 

12. L’ceil du cbeval. Mes yeux ! 29. Chapitre premier, Livre 

sont faibles. deuxibme. 

13. L’eau cst claire. Le’s caux de 30. Enlrez, Monsieur. Pricz ce 

Bath. monsieur d’entrer. 

14. Dix-huit paniers. Dix-neuf ijl. Monsieur, j’aivu les messieurs. 

bonnets de nuit. Entrez, Messieurs, 

1.5. Vingtportesdejardin. Vingt 32. Autant de beaux jardins. 

. et un poissons de ifiviere. Devant le trone. 

10. La.tete de loup. Les griffes 33. llormis lo domestique. Au 
■ du chat. * milieu des buissons. 

17. Le palais du roi. ^frente chan- 34. Dana lea nids d'oiseaux. 
deliera d’or. 1 Depuis Mardi dernier. 
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35. Vers Londres. Aprfs le car-' 48. 

rosse. • I 49 . 

@6. Les lords restent ici, avcc lea; 

■lames. , ! 60. 

87.,Allez. Monsieur Tlmpudent ' 

88. De I'eau de riviJit# pour faire 51. 
d« la bii-re. 1 52, 


SS. Mad.ime, j’ai vn la dame. I 53. 

40. tiesdamcs, jc in'cn vais. I 

41. Allez chez Monsieur White. | 51. 

42. Les proprie'tes de Guillaume, ,55. 

de Jean, et de Richard, 5(>. 

43. A qui cst cette piurac? j 

44. La position de ce pays. i 57. 

45. La situation du gouverneur. ' 58. 

46. La laine des inoutuns est bonne | 

a faire du drap.. . i 59. 

47. Ils parlent de la maison de la 60. 

dame. ' 


Madame White cst morto. 

.Tosfph, Pienc, et quelques 
amis. 

Une ciiilltre d’argent pleine 
de vin. 

Un pot plein de biero. 

Ce sentier a cent pieds de long. 

La niort de sa mere. Lo 
mari.ige de son fil.s. 

La bonne fortune de son frcre. 

II a fait le commerce du ciiivre. 

I.es voitnres et le.s clievaux 
content de I’argont. 

Le ebenctlst un bel arbrc. 

Les planches de clifine durcnt 
long-tempss 

Des ormes dans lea h.'iies. 

Le mont de sable est haul. 


EXERCISE V. 


1. Vons et moi nous aliens soiiper. 

2. Vous, votre scenr, et moi, nous | 

amons do I’argent demain. 

3. Nous sommes fort heureux 
, dans ce pays, elle et moi. 

4. Ils me frappent aussi bien que 

lui. 

6. Ils m’aimcnt aussi bien qn'elle. 

6. Puissiez-voiis devenir riche. 

7. Si vous m’abandonnicz pour 

toujours. 

8. Oni, reparlit il. Non, dit-il. 

9. Je le vois tons les jours, lui et 

son pore. 

10. II leor donne tonjours quelquo 

chose St manger. 

11. Ils dinent tres souvent chez 

nous. 

12. Faites ccla, jo vous prio, h ma 

consideration. 

13. Lo cbeval est a moi, et la 

vache est a elle. 

14. Donnez-moi un peu de votre 

bois. 


15. II lenr r.ipporte tout ce quo jo 
lui dis. 

IG. Elle n’avait aucune all'ection 
pour eux. 

17. Les cliaraps lour appartien- 

nent. 

18. C’e,st it lui qii’ils parlent tou¬ 

jours. ,, 

19. Ils les attendent iciaujourd’hui. 

20. Donnez-lui quelque chose a 

manger et a boire. 

21. Je vous enverrai des fleurs, 

dies sent tres belles. 

22. Ils (ou elles) nous out envoye 

du fruit aujourd'bui. 

23. Ils nous volent ct nous insul- 

tent. 

24. II ccrit au secretaire, et lui 

envoie des me.s.sagcr.s. 

25. 11s spnt plus riches quo moi 

et que lui au.ssi. 

20. Envoy('z-lcur un messager. 
27. Arretez-fe, liez-le, et envoyez- 
le en prisou. 
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28. Nous mangeons de la viande 80. Je lui ai donnd de Tor pour 

et nous buvons de Peau. vous, ^ 

29. 11s s'adrcssent souveift k nous 31. Vous les vites alter k elle. 

pour du vin. 

EXERCISE VI. 

1. Ma main, mes plumes, mon 1C. Ces ouseaux sont les miens 

papier, mon encre et mes ceux-Ia sent Ics vOlres, 

livres. 17. Ton pere, ta robre, et tea 

2. Vos plumes ne sent pas aussi freres sent morts. 

bonnes quo loa miennes. 18. Ses frbres et ses soeurs sent 

8. Ein)H)rtez les chaises de ma tons partis. 

cimmbre, ct^nettez'les dans 19. Leurs domestiqu^ viennent 
la sienne. * ici. 

4. Pienez-Ic^de leur chanibre et 20. Mon pere, avez-vous vu son 

les ineucz dans la mienno. manteau? 

5. Prcnoz-lea de la mienne et les 21.*Approchoz-YOUs, ma sceur, 

portez dans la sienne. j’ai besoin de vous parler. 

C. Leurs bocufs sont plus beaux 22. Non, mon ami, je nc puis vous 
qiie les votres. secourir. 

7. Mettez mes bccufs dans Icur 23. Prenez vos moutons et met- 

champ. tez-les avee les miens. 

8. Ses Kouliers sont mcilleurs que 24. Separez vos poules des niien- 

les sieiis. nes. 

9. Nos liahits sont bicus, mais les 25. Sa maison, sa maison, notre 

leurs sont rouges. maison, leur maison, votre 

10. Nolrecliamp,leurprairie,lcurs maison. • 

moutons. 26. Sa main, son bras, nosdoigts, 

11. Vos arbres sont bien plantcs. • lours jambes, mes pieds. 

12. La table «cst mauvaise: ses 27. Sa robo, son bonnet, sa tete, 

pieds sont faiblos. son cou, ses dents. 

13. Voila votre caiTosse: void le 28. Mottez votre foin avec le 

mien. mien; separez le votre du 

14. Mon fibre, jo vons prie de mien. 

venir chez moi. 29. II no park* pas do votre bcaute, 

15. Adieu, M. le Capitaine. Je niais de la mienne. 

suis bien aise defvous voir, 30. Us ne parlent pas dos siens, 
mon Yoisin. mais des notres. 

EXERCISE VII. 

1. Les personnes qui ^emeurent 4. Les moutons qui sont sur les 

duns cotte rue. collines. 

2. -Le' mennisier qui At ma table. 5. L’boininedontjepriseramitie. 

3. La vacho qui fait dans ma 6, Le cheval qui conduit leur 

prairie. voiture. 
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7. Le bM qtie vou3 avez vcndu 

au marche. 

8. Le blc qui croit dans vos 

champs. 

9. Abnez ceux’dont vous recevez 
• dos bienfaits. 

10. Le marchand mtqucl il doit 

tant d’ar^ent. 

11. La compagnie qu'il a re 9 ue ce 

soir. 

12. Ij’oiseau qui a vu Toiseleur. 

1 8. J^’oisean que I’oiseleur a vu. 
1-L Le siecle dans Icquel nous 

vivons. 

15. Le monsieur auquel il appar- 
tient. 

10. Le pays quc j’aime le micux. 

17. Le temps qui me plait Ic 'plus. 

18. L’cncre dtmt je me servis. 

19. Les ])ersonues dont vous me 

pavlatos hicr. 

20. I/hommcciui medcplaitloplus. 

21. (}uc nous vnulez-voiis? 

22. Que dlsent-i!s a vous et h 

v»)Lre famillc? 

23. C’est I’afniire dont ils par- 

laicut. 


24. CVst de vons et de votro fils 

qu ils parlent. 

25. C<^ sent les dames dont il 

parlait. 

26. Le monsieur do «iui j’ai rc^u 

tant de bontes. 

27. De qui parlez-Vtuis? 

28. Quel homme cst-ce? Quel 

gar^oii est-ce? 

29. Laquelle de cos deux chaises 

aimcz-voas mienx? 

30. I/cqnel de cos trois miroirs 

prefcrez-vous? 

31. L’embarr^s dont il e.st sort!. 

32. Morf aini <|ui cst mort hiei* et 

qiiej’aimais taut. 

33. De <pioi parliz-vous? Qu’est 

' ce? 

.31. Qui Gst ce monsieur? 

.35. Avec quelle (lotto cst -il veiiu? 
3.6, (ini vous a dit cola? 

37. Un de ccux qui vinrent la 
nuit dcrnicre. 

38 Un dos premiers (pu le firont. 
.39 Lc faucon quo mon fiere a tuc. 
40. (iui pent dire cc qui peut ur- 
riverV 


exi:rcise Aaii. 


1. Il y a beaucoup de fruit dans 

ce pays-la. 

2. Cc jardiii e^t bien garni de 

(llUll'S. 

3. La(iuelle de ces tleurs aimez- 

vous mieux? 

4. Aimoz-vons micux cellc-ci on 

ce)le-la? 

5. C'c^t moi (jui vous ordonne de 

lc faire. 

6. C’est le maitre do la maison 

qui vienU 

7. (3’est uu fort beau pays. 

8. C’est grand dominagc. 

9. Cette plume-ci cst meilleure 

quo celle-la. 


10. Ces plinnes-ci sont aussi bon¬ 

nes quo cellcs-Ui. 

11. Ce bl(* cst U bon m.archc; 

mais il n’est pas bon. 

12. Votre terre cst au.ssl bonne quo 

Celle de votre voif'in. 

1.3. Ceux .(jui pensent qn’ils ga- 
gnent u fripouner se trom- 
pent. 

14. Colui (jiii se coiicho tard doit 

se lever tard. 

15. Celle qui s’occut)© trop do sa 

beaute. 

16. Celui <j<^i meno uncvic reglcc 

est pUiiheureux queeel ui qui 
vit d’une manibre deregleo. 
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17. CpIm; qni n’a point vuce pays- 24. Ces iMTanfs sont ceux que jo 

ei. no sail pas combicn il prctbre. 

est beau. * 25. Ceux quo voiis avez sniit do 

18. J’aime beaucoup ce que vous panvros animanx. 

avez envoye. 2G. Ce chieii-J'A parait ^re de la 

19. II nous (lit ce qu’il sait sur m4m,e race que celui-si. 

lour compto. 27. Oui, niai'? colui-ci est meilleur 

20. Elle rapporte h, sa mbre tout quo ce«ui-la. ^ 

ce qu’clle entend. 28. Get oiseau chante inieux que 

21. Ce qui me fait le plus de celui (jue vous avez. 

peine, cest qu’il ne vent 29. Ces perdrix sont plus ^'^rosses 
]ias me voir. que les perdrix Aiiglaises. 

22. Il ii'y a que ceux qui ne le 30. Ces bdeassos volent plus 

connaissei^ pa%qui parleut !aj)i(lenient quo cellcs*1a. 

mal de Ini. * 31. Lesquellessontlesnieilleuresh 

23 Ceux (pii ont toujoiirs vecu inanj*er? 

dans fabondance ne savcnt i 32. Cclles qui volent vite, ou cellos 
pas ce que e’est qucle faim. I * qtii volent lenlement? 

EXERCISE IX. 

1. Tout le monde doit reccvoir|l5. ILs s’estiniaient I’un raulre. 

iO salnire do son travail. i 16. lout eat veudu dans la maUen 

2. Tons Ics honinios doivciit etre ct enlevc. 

iiourris et vtitua. ! 17. Lcs nsoutons sont tons morts. 

.3. Chacun va oil lion lui sonible. ; Quoi! tons? 

4. Les jujjes ct.iicnt as.'is, cliacun ’ 18. Quiconque prendra ce chemiii 
a .sa place. 1 y tombera. ^ 

6. Cbacun d’eux donna son! 19. (Quiconque neglige ses affaires 

opinion sur octte affaire. |, so mine. 

C. I)onm-7.,ii manger a cliacnn | 20. Je soulieiidrai ceda centre qui 
desdeiix; inais ne donnez ' que ce soit. 

rien au troisieine. ! 21. Donnez-nous tout, quoi que ce 

7. Tout le inondc .suit cola, of ' jmisse elro. 

plusieuns le disout. ' 22. II re'ussil d.'ins tout cc qu il en- 

8 (iueiipies-uns diseiit qu’il va I treprend, • 

quitter sa niuison. I 23. Quoi qu’il eu disc, il ne 

9. riusieuns m’ont •assure qu’il' rechnjipera pas. 

vient. ■ 21. Qi-ol <iu’en soit lo prix, vous 

10. Quc4(juos*iuisaimentccttenia-j devez le dmiuer. 

nlere de voj’flger. ’ 25, Quel est riiounne qui a void 

11. .Quelques-mis sont meillcura ! vture argent? 

(juc les autres., I 20, Je rignore, niais qui que co 

1 1 Nous lie devons pas prendre le ^ puisse Oire, il doit etre puni. 

• ' bi^'n d’autru> 27. riiommeest pris. On ne salt 

13. D’aulrosiiefdfupascela. j (jui e’est; mais qui que ce 

1 J. 11 ddiienso Targent d’autnii. boit, il sera puiil 
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28. Quelqucs-ims disent quello 

sera tviis,riche; d’autres 
qu*elle ne le sei a pas. 

29. Quelque riche qu'elle puisse 

(^re; quelcpies richesses 
• qu’elle puisse avoir. 1 47. 

80. Quclques belles maisons et 
« quclques beaux jardins 

qu’ils aient. I 48. 

81. Ils ne s’aiment pas, je vous le 

jure. 1 49. 

32. L’un ou Tnutre vicndrademain; 

mais ni Tun ni I’autre ne | 50. 
viendra aujourd'hui. 

33. 11 n’a rien fait ])our moi, et il | 51. 

nc fcra rion pour vous. 

34. Kieii de ce qu’ils eiitreprenn^nt 

ne rcussit. 1 52, 

.35. Persoune Tie croit cela. Je ne 
I’ai (lit a personne. 

36. A-t-ou jamui.s vu rien de paroil | 53 

auparavant? 

37. Pas un do ses gens ne vint 

bier soir. I 54. 

.‘hs. I'a.s im df.s .soldats n’cchappa 
a I’cnnemi. 

39. Avez-vous des poire.s? Pas 
< uiie, sur ma parole. i 


40. Personne n*c.st venu avoc le 

fruit et le vin. I 

41. Nous irainions point quo les 

autre.s se meloi.t de no.s 
uflaires do famille. 

42. Ou dil (juo vous ullez vous 

^ inarier. 

43. On dit qu’il y a une grande 

rcicolte de bl(*. 

44. On lui a conseille dc quitter 

le pays. 

45. Nous menons une vie agreable; | 

nous nous Icvons de bonne i 
heure; nous nous pvomc- 1 
nons; ensuite nous dejeu- | 
nous; puis nous faisoiis une 
sccondo promenade; on 
bien nousmontonsacheval. 
4G« Yous pouvez traduire des 


66 , 


57. 


68 . 


59. 

60. 


01 . 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 


phiJi'C's, K'llrs rpic celle-ci 
la derni ere. d’uiie man i e i e 
ou de Tautre; c’est-a-diic, 
avec on, avec tioms, ou avec 
vous. 

Savez-vousqu’il y adessoLl.its 
dans la ville? Oui, car j'^-u 
ai vu plusieurs. 

Quel est ce bruit ? Quelle eii 
est la cause? 

Oil sout les dames? Je nVu 
sals rien. 

Quontrils fait de mon epee? 
Jc/^en #.ais rien. 

Y a-t-il beaucoupde vaisseauK 
dans lo port 7^ Oui, il y eii 
a plus de cent. 

Si elle vient de la campagno 
aujourd’hui, cllo y retour- 
nera domain. 

On les loue beaucoup; inn's 
pas plus qu’ils nc Ic nieri- 
tont. 

11s .sont bien paiivres, mais plu- 
sieur.s de leiu s voisins ne lo 
sont pas. 

Est-ce du pain qae vous man* 
gcz? Oui, c’eri est. 

Voilii m<ni verre; versez-y du 
vin. 

Il a .achetC cedtmaine: il y 
vi'?ait depiiis long-temp.s. 

Elle est venue clicz elle; elle 
Oil ropurtira deinaiu. 

11s ne se souciont de personne 
que d’eux-memes. 

L’or^ueil iic sied a personne. 
N’enviez point lo bicu 
d’aiitrui. 

Kicn n'est assez bon pour lui. 

11s iront I’y joindre. 

Nous en i)avlames alors. 

Donne;# leur-cn. 

Envoyez-leur-cu. 

11s s'en so^ venus prompte- 
tnent. 

11 le dit ct il s"y ticut. 
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EXEUCISE X. 


1. IIs n’y ont pas efc dcpiiis | 22. Ki lui, ni sa femme, ni sest n- 

qnatro on ciu<i ans. i fants ne jouiss^it il’uue 

2. Je ne vous donnerai pas! bonne sante- 

inainttnant d'aussi coiirtes I 23. IIs n’ont quo vingt acfes tie 

phrases a traduire que cedes [ terre. 

(pic jc vous ai donnccs jus- : 24. Nous tie Icur parlons que ♦res 
(ju’a present. | rarement. 

3. II y a long-temps que vous ■ 25. 11 n‘y a qu'un horn me dc bien 

n'avc-r. etc dans cc p.iys-la. I dans la compagnie, 

4. Je n’ai pas vu I’hommo (pit 26. Pourquoi n’allcz vous pas voir 

vint ici liicr-sob*. | votre terreV 

5. CertainGment,^c vous don- 27. Founpioi liabitez-vous conlJ- 

ncrai pas plus dc dix livres ■ nucllemcnt la ville? 

sterliiig. I 23. 11 ne Jait que causer ot chanter. 

0. Vous idaurez cl6 que six ans 2S^ IIs iie savent que laire. 

dans voire bureau. ; .‘>0. Ne vous ai-je pas dit que vous 

7. Vous n’avez ni terros ni trou- | n’entrcricz pas ? 

poaux. I 31. M’avcz-vous apporte un sac 

8. CenVstpasu!ihonii5tohomme. ! d’(jr? Non on veritd. 

Ce nVst pas vrai, Monsieur. . 32. Ce n’est point que le diner mo 
1). 11 n’y a ni paille ni loin dans deplaise, rnais je ii aime 

le grenier. pas la mauieve doiit uu 

10. Je ii’ai aucun dcs orhros (jug I’apprcte. 

vous m’avcz vcniliis. 33. II ne cesse do parler et do faire 

11. Je n’avais aucun dcs bestiaux( du bruit. 

dont il me parla. 3-4. IIs n’oscnt faire ce dont^ls me- 

12. Jc n’en ai vu uucun depuis nacent. 

quelcpic temps. 85. IIs no peuvent venir deinain, 

13. Frotcz-n*oi do Targent. Jc ne j*en &nU tres sur. 

saurais, car je n’en ai point. 36. Vous no voulez ni Loire ni 
1-4. Ont-ils etc ici aujouid lwi V manger avec nous; et pour- 

Non. quoi pas, lucs amis? 

15. Non que je n’aimc point Ics 37. Pouiquoi ne pas vous asseoir. 

gens de ce pays-la. et diner avec nous? 

16. Non quo je no iniisse y aller, 38. Non: jo voussnistics obligd; 

si cela mo je no peux m'ancter a 

17. Voulez-vons vetiir avee moi?! pre-jent. 

Non: je ne le veux point, q 39. Eh bien, done,'venez demaiii. 

18. EUe ne salt ni lire ni (icrirc. Je ne saurais, vraiuient. 

19. II ne suit ni lire ni ccrire. 40. IIs n’ont que du pain a man- 

20. .Nous no mcLlrons# pas a la gor et <ie I’eau a boire. 

voile demain, iii peut-etre 41. L’homme ne <loit pas vivre 
■ apres demai^ de pain seulement. 

21. Ni le maitre ni le valet ne se- 42. Je no douto pas qn’il no vous 

rout ici. pale co qu’il vous doit. 
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43. Je ne ponx errire si je nai Oo. 

pas do Jui^iere. i 

44. Je ne lui ecrirai pas qu’clle ne 56. 

ni'ccrive la premiere. | 

45. Prenez garde* qu*on ne vous 57. 

' (roinpe. i 

46. II ya phi^dcvin qu’il nVn fant 58. 
47# 11 en dit pins qii’il ne fallnit. 


48 . Je les enipcchorai de faire Uu , . 50 . 



nial d-ms la campagiie. j 


49. 

.le no nie pas quo j’aie dit , 

CO. 


qn’il etait indclmnt. 

01. 

50. 

Elio ost jilus vieilie qii’o i no 



jK-nso. 

G>. 

01. 

EIlo inoins riche qu’on lU' 



Li croyait. 

03. 

52. 

11 est tout autre que je ne le 



rroyj’is. 

01. 

53. 

Ils sent j)lus a Icur aise qiu'' 



vous ii'i j cusicz. [tot. 

05. 

54. 

Je cr.iins (pi’il ne vienne Iroji: 



Je trains quMl no vionne pai 
asscz tot. 

Elle^apprdlionde qu’il n’y ait 
tino qiHTclle. 

Ils craigncnt qtie leur nn*ie 
ne soit mnlade. 

Ils out peur que rarmec n'ar- 
rive. 

Ils craignent (jiie rarmce ne 
vicime pas. 

Ne pas trop parlor d'aflaire. 

II conviont de ne point alJor 
tro|i vile. 

Crovo^-vin^f? qnc coci soil trop 
long? Point du tout. 

CVhl tort vems <ie no 

pas tenir w'tTe parole. 

Cet eie-ci nVst-il p.is bii-n 
froid ? 

Pas plus froid quo lo deniicr, 
qU'.ii(jir ln>id. 




EXEKC 

ISH 

XL 

1 . 

Farle/.-vons de la 

. maison ti 

11 . 

Nous |inieronf-ils ce •ndils 


ees mc.'^''ieiirs ? 



nous duiv(‘ut? 

2 . 

L 5 irnibe. cst- elle 

partie cc 

i 

15 . 

Nous auroiit-ils tuit pave. 


/onatin ? 


qunnd ils nous aurout I>-iy 5 

3 . 

Le charp'^ntier i 

riondra-t-il | 


dix livres slciliiigde plus? 


demaiu V 

.! 

10 . 

Y anraient-ils pen.-^e? 

4 . 

Pounjuoi nc vient- 

il pas tniil 

17 . 

Lui on reste-t-il»V 


di' suite ? 


18 . 

Me le do.uiez-vous ? 

5 . 

IjQ leu prit-il a 

la inaisiin , 

1 !>. 

il.ft lui dit-elle? 


lorsqui-vous etiez on vill(‘? 

20 . 

Ne le lui dit-il jioint ? 

0 

Kieluudne YUM»t-il 

|)as cesoir? 

21 . 

Vous en parleronf-ils? 


7. Vous I'lappa-Uil? 22. do u\e love le lualiii. 

8. Kmtneiieieni-ils votve voituroj2o. Je no me l<^ve point. 

et VOS cljevanx. j2l. Me IcvO-j.i? 

0. Pensatos-vous a cola ? 25. No me leve-jc jus ? 

JO. Est-ce lu totri* livro? Oui, j 20 No se levc-t-il pa.s de bui o 

c'ost 111 ai livr»*. | heurc ? 

11. Est-ce Hi votre frevo? Oui, ' 27. Ne mo I’avez-vons p.ns (lit? 

c*ost liii. I 28. Lui a-t-ellc (lit cola ? 

12. Parlez-vous Ires ss.uvont 29. Nous Pauroiit-ils |):u6? 

d’elbi ? I 30. Vous en bjjraicmt-ils parlo ? 

13. Fait-il dcs recborclujs jiour Ics I 31. Chercliutes-vous voire argent 

iuarcliundisos<iuMlapoi'duc6? duns su bultu? 
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32. Y en trouv.*iJes-vous ? plus fie vingt livres ster- 

33. Nc vous frapperont-ih pas? ling. , 

et nc vous blellbront-ils 55. N’cst-il pas coluucl, ou capi- 

]’US ? taineV 

.31. Nc leiir en parle-t-il pas? 5G. La IMte i1*a-t-ellc a la Jam.ii - 
35. Ke voit.s aurait-il paa fait (lue? • 

grand tort? 57. Ne croyez voiis pas fpril fas.«e 

.30. Ke me Ic donnoz'vous pas? bo.au? • 

37. Ne YOU** appliquez-vous pas ii; 58. Vous avez de grandcs pro- 
la langue Fran<;aise V j prietes sans parlor fie voire 

3H. Nc le lui dit-ellc pnsV * argent cornptant. 

33. Ne nous le tbmneront-ils pas? 5!b Jean n’y sora*t-il pas plus tot 
dO. Ne vous cn parlcpa-t-il pas V I f|u'il ne faut. 

dl. Ne me rave:%*vonj pas dit? GO. Je ne Ic crois pas. 
d2. Ne Ic lui avait-elle pas dit? , (>1. N’y vo;iez-vous Hen dn tout? 
■13.. Lo blc^^ vicnt-il bien dans G2. Ne vons a*t-il pas (lit im mot 
cetteterre? a ce sujvt V 

41. J.es arbves no sont-ils ])arf Go. Ne' craignez - vous pns cpie 
Ires beaux dans Ics beds I’argent nc vienne trup 

cle I’AiucrifpK* ? tard ? 

45. Non: ils nc* sent pns trC-s- 01. N’ont-ils vu personne aller de 
b»*anx dnns tontes les ce cole la? 

parlies dn pays. 05. Est-cecpielc.-.l'iboureursn’ont 

•IG. Les plalanes y sont tri*s <|iu*. pen a boirc ct a inan- 

grands ; nVi:=t co pas? g'M-V 

47. Nc voiH en aurail>il pas j GG. (.'elui'lU u’est-il pas le plus 
pari6? pauvre, qui a moiiis a 

AH. Thomas ne viendrail-il pas manger et moins 4e vete- 

si vous iVnvoyiez (]ucrirV mens pour sc couvrir? 

A\). Tons les faisans et. lous los G7. Ils iic lui pardouneront jamais, 
lievMfs sonl-ils ddlruits ? a inoiiis qu’ii ne leur de¬ 
ad. Non: mais on en a pris nn maiide pardon. 

grand iioinbrc. G<^. Nlachambren’est-ellepastres 

51. Je jio vous dis i>as do nc point jolie ? 

y aller. 03, Cot excrcicc-ci n’est-il pa§ 

52. Je ne vous dis pas do ne point bien long ? 

on parlor. 70. II est bien long; mais pas 

53. No pas trop parlfer do soi. plus long, jespcie, qu'il 

54. Je lui ai dit de ne pas payer n’est utile. 

EXERCISE XII. 

1. II fait beau dans co pays-Ui, I Ameriqne, Tautomne dcr- 

* tonte Tanp^e, pour ainsi | nier. 

dire. j 3. II pleut presque toujours dans 

2. 11 lit bien mauvais temps, eu j ccpa^s-la. 
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4. On (lit qu’il ne i)leut jamais a 24 II vant mieux roster comma 
Lima. , ! vous 6tC3 pendant queltjuos 

6. 11 y a hept acres do terrc ct i 

six fort belles maisoiw. . 25. II vnut bo.ancoiip mieux ^tre 
C. n y a beaucou\^ de vase an pauvro et bien porlant, 

• fond du vivier. qu’ctre riche ct nmlade. 

7. 11 y a beaueuup d'cspdccs de 26. C'est une inauvai^e chose quo 

« peches. de voyager (luand on ne se 

8. II y en a plusicurs dans ce porte pas bicn. 

jardiii. I 27. II est bicn pcnible de vous 

9. II y a dcs boutons ji bois ct | (luitter dans Tctat ou vous 

dcs boutojw a fruit. i vous irouvez. 

10. II y eut dans la villc uu cri I 28. Cost im honnete homme. 

terrible. ; C’c^^ un/ripun. 

11. Si cc Ront dcs arbroa de fruit * 29. II est honnete. 11 cst fripon. 

a noyau (iuc vous avez a 1 EUe est bonnj^ ct Rage, 

tailler. ^ i 30. Co fut voire jieio ejui vous 

12. 11 y en a la une graixle donna cc dianiant? 

quantitc. 131. Est ce (jue ce fut eux qui 

13. 11 faut Vexamhier, et vous i causeront taut de inal dans 

assurer s'il y a uu bou le village? 

bourgeon a bois. I 32. Ce furent eux qui couperent 

14. Veillc/. a cc qu'il n’y ait ])as j Ics arbres ct mirent lo feu 

do terrain perdu ct sans nux inaisons, 

rccoltc. ' 33. Non: cc fut elle qui ordonua 

15. 11 no faut cn laisser entrer de Ic faire. 

uuciiii. 3-1. Jc lie saebe pas quo ce fut elle 

10. Oiv*a bc.soiu do bc.au temps; qui donna Vordre. 

pour la inoisson. ' 35. 11 y a quarantc ans que mon 

17. J’ai besoin d’ainis qui m’.ii-, oncle est mort. 

dent (Ians une .si graiulc 36. II y a plus do vi/tgt ans (pte 
(nlrcpri.se. jc demeuro ici. 

18. II faut uu bon t(?rrain pour ri** 37. l>e cette place a, cclle-Iii, il y 

colter de bon blc et clever a dix-sept inilles. 

do bon bctail. 38. Couibieu y a-t-il d’ici an soni- 

19. Pour prnduire de bon lioublon. met de la luontagueV 

vl faut beaueoup de fumier 39. Conibien screz-vous do temps 
et une b(nuio culture. u revenirV 

20. liven avaitvingt; il fallait -10. Coinbieu y a-t-il de bo3ufs 

tons Ics Viugt; mais on ne i dans le pare? 

lums eu a lais^e (luc .sept. 41. Et coiubiou y en a-t-il dans 

21. CV.st une action (jue nous no' IVtable. 

devous jamais tailkhiT. -12. llfautrtvoir dcs onfantspour 

22. Co fut son dumeslhiue qui lo, ponvoir seiUir pour un pure 

leur (lit. I ct uiHiV^u/re. 

23. 11 y <‘ut soixanto maisons de 43.. NV a-t-il pas en nn tres long 

rcuvcisces par le canon, j dcuat ce soir? 
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41. Y en a-t-il jamais eu dc plus 50. 
long? 

45. II n’y a que cela qul ne soil 
pas utiic. 

4G. Y a-t-il dcs vignes dans ce 51. 
pays? 

47. Non: il n y en a point que jo 

saclie. Comment! lln’y 
en a aucune? ! 52. 

48. C’est Ic plus beau pays qu’on 

ait jamais vu; maislccli- 
mut est mauvats. 

49. II y a environ (piatie niillcs, ct 

je pensc qiG noys pourrons 
•y arriver ii iiciu lieures. 


Fera-t-il nuit avant que nous 
y arrivjons? Non, car il 
fait jour inaintenant jusqu’ 
aprbs neui Iieuros. 

II fait biefi crottd (Icpuis la 
dernicre pluic, et il parait 
qu’il pleuvra dc nouveau 
avant domain soir. • 

II a fait un trcs beau temps 
aujoLivd'iuii. 

Cioyez-vous cela? Y a-f-il 
quolqu'un qui Ic croieV Y 
a-t-il quolqu'un deux tjui 
ne indprlse celui qui le 
dit? 


KXERCISR^XIII.. 


1. La tour a quatre-cent-qua-j 11. 

raiite picds de hauteur. 

2. Votro chand're a vingt picds [ 15. 

de long et dix de large. 

3. Un cluunpcarre et uuc grande | IG. 

barricre. 

4. Un homme impertinent, fou ct 

paresseux. | 17. 

6. Un boeuf jcuno et beau, ct un 
joli petit chicti. 

6. II est bcaucoup plus vieux 118. 

qu'ellc. 

7. Vous nV*te.s pas aiissi grand 

quo lui de beaueoup. 110. 

8. Ils out plus dc six mille acres 

de terre. 

0. C'cstuiitiesm.iuvais chapeau; ! 20. 
le plus mauvais que j’ai eu | 21. 


dc ina vie. 

10. II fait plus beau* anjourd’hui I 22. 

qu hior; encore fait-il un | 
tenip.s froid ct as-<cz triste.^; 2.0. 

11. C’est l.i plus mauvaisc route' 


. que j ,ttc jamais vue. 

12. C'est le plus gram’# coquin qui 
oxiste. 


24. 


13. Avez-vous bejXcoup de bou- ’ 

teilles do via dans votre 20. 
cave? t 


Donnez-lui un peit dc viri ct 
qiielqucs grappes de rai&in. 

Je n’ai pas bcaucoup d’bnile, 
inais j’ai beaueoup d'<»liv<*s. 

N’a-t-il pas bcaucoup de cho- 
vaux, et une grande quan¬ 
tile de foln? 

Donnez-moi <{uelquc.s noi.x. ct 
apporlcz iiioi un pou de ce 
.sucre. • 

II est au.ssi zelc pour unc 
bonne, <pic pour une niaii- 
vai.se cause. 

Soixante ndlle livre.s sterling 
pour une terre et le.s nieu- 
bles. 

Mil huit-cent-vingt-quatre. 

Londres, le 4 Juin, mil huit-* 
cent-vinfit-ipiaiiv. 

George quatre et Charles dix 
regnent actuellcment. 

J’aime mien:# un ennemi de¬ 
clare qu’im ennemi c.icIh'*. 

Vous cte^ indignede tout hon- 
neur et de toute distinction. 

II fut trausportO do ji/ic en la 
voyant arriver. 

Ils ne nienfcnt point de rc- 
proclje a cot dgard. 
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27 11 est propre U tout® espuce ! 53. 
d’affaires. , I 

28. li dV a pas de mal qu'ils ne ! 34. 

fasten t. I 

29. Votre ne^Ugen^e nous expose ; 

*a despoursuitesjudiciaires j 35. 

80. G'est un liomme tres estiiuc 

♦ dans ce pays-lh. 30. 

81. C’est une Fran(,'aise, c’ost tm 

Anglais; c'cst une Aiiitiri- 37. 
caine. 

8*2. Uu chapeau Fran^ais. un habit 38. 
Anglais, uu souUer Amc- 
ricaiu. 


Un chapeau noir, un h.abit 
bleu, lies souliera blancs. 

Blan6* comme la uoigo, noir 
comnie la chemince, lounl 
coninie du plomb. 

Vous ctes plus grand que liii 
de deux pouce«. 

Je no eruis ])as (ju il soit ausd 
grand qu'eHe. 

Ce sont les plus nieclmnts de 
toulG Te'^pocc huinnino. 

C’est de toutes les aclinns la 
plus injuste ct la plus abu- 
uiiuj^le. f 


EXERCISE XIV. 


1. Nous voyons tons les jour.s des 18. 

choses pareilles a celle-la. ; 

2. Ni ks menaces, ni I’argent,' 

ne le feront cesser de s’en 14 . 
pluiiidre. 

.3. Les eharpentiers ou Ics maoons 15. 
finiront leur ouvrage de- 
main. 10. 

4 . Liii ou elle paiera le diner et 

k vin. 17 , 

5 . Cefureiit eiix qnidirentqirell,; 

devait a’en aller. . l.s. 

C. Non seulemcnt I'avoino et k 

foin, mais la pailk ineme a 19 . 
etc giud. 

7 . Jean, I'aul, Etienne, Mark ct 20 . 
, leur mere dcriront demain. 

8 . Jean, Far.l, Eiienne, Maii*- it 21 . 

vous, YOU:; ecrirez dtnnain. 22. 

9 . Votre frerc et elk out beau- \ 

coup lu aujourd'hui. ' 28 , 

10 . Mon gramkpere et inoi nous • 

avons voyage d’nne oxtie- , 2 - 1 . 
mile du pa\ s ii 1 ‘autro. ^ 

11. Les concombres ct les melons 25. 

viennent bien dans cetle' 
terre. ' 26. 

12 . Le jardinier, ain.si que sesgeus, j 

uiine les Ikiirs. 1 


11 s*en fallait de beaucoup qu'il 
fdt bon, d’ajnb.s cc <iue m’a 
dit le jardinier. 

La piece dc terre oil ctaient 
planted ks arbnslcs. 

La bale oh croUsaient les 
opines. 

Les plantallonsquenion grand- 
]jere fit. 

Ij.i maison qii'habitent le fie"o 
ct la sa'ur. 

Le punier oil Ton a rins les 
lieurs. ^ 

11 y a un mois <iue le coniite 
tient Stance. 

11s n'auroot jjas fiiii dt; <lcux 
rnois. * 

Lo peuple a cte fort trampiilk. 

lid out etc cxtrCnnemeut bien 
traites. 

Fersonne ne peut ks troni- 
per. 

Le meilleur nioyen e.st toojours 
do leur dire la vdrite. 

11 liaitck pcui)le, ct i) en dit 
t(»ujours du m.al. 

Je vous dO^^nerai une livre ster¬ 
ling, dit-il, si vous me diles 
la vetitc. 


I 
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1?T. Ah! (lirent-ils.ndusvouaavons 36, On ne vend clana la vH*e ni 
done Httrape. i paiHc nj foin. 

‘.’H, Non. rupoiidi.H-je, •vr.u’j ne 37, La plus grande partie du 
mavez point attrape. moiide fait de inonift. 

23, Kli liicn! leur dit-il, n'eii par- .38. Une graneffi partie A ses amis 
K'Z plus. le fiuittdrent • 

30 I'aitiz au'*si(dt fpie voiis Ic 39. Les planter curieii^f*'* (jiic m’a 
pourrez, je vous en prie. doiim''efl nion and. 

31. Nous somiues^ elle et inoi, les 40. Le peiiitrc qne nia ^cetir a 
propiic{aire.s (le ces hois. eiivovo. [.••ccur. 

32 Ils d(*sin nt leur ecrire. 11. Le peintre qui a envo\c‘ Jna 

33. ].e trtilU: et lo huintuin vicii* ! 42. L’hnprimcurquclepeupleaime 

nciit hiei) duns ce terrain. taut. [}>euple. 

34, 11s sont excellent^ pour toute 43. L'iirtprimcur qui aiine tant le 

.espece de bestiaflx. 44. Jc plante de la laituc et du 

.>.■), Lc 9 betler.ives ou los navels cc^Ieri. 

sont turns pour lea vache.s 4r>. Donncz-inoi un peu de Tun et 
en hiver. '* de I’autre, s'il vous plait. 

EXERCISE XV. 


1. Le guide qui conduisait r»»b- j 

.‘’(•rv.Ttcur duqnel jo lions la 
dc'^cription, iui lappurta 
(pie, quelque temps avanf 
la guerre qui ^e terniiua 
j>ar la paix dc Rvswiek, ' 
ayant ineiK.* Ics Allemaiids , 
a cet endroit, ils le trou- | 
\cront convert de iieige. j 

2. Le palai5 oLuit un temple de- I 

die aux dioux tutdlaires. j 
II etait dc ibrme obUmgue, I 
(*t avail iinit colomies de I 
chaque cn(e, en longueur, | 
et (juatre le long dc chaque j 
extivniite; ce qni faisait cii j 
tout vinyt-quatre colunms, i 
(lout huit faubsisterent jus- j 
qu’au moment oil on les* 
abailit pour agrandir le j 
* chateau. ^ 1 

3. ’La I'ontainc (pdon nomine d’ , 

. • Audege, {citrine .M grande j 

qii.inlilc dVa'u, (pdclle forme j 
un ruis>.cau tics utile aux ! 


tanneura qui demeurent 
dans les faiili -iirg-^. 

fCtudiez-von.-. bicn, et nc ni*gii* 
gcz-vous aucune panic ilo 
votre devoir? 

Lorsqidil aura iiui de ^alir 
mabon, il ira a la cam- 
png ne. 

Quuiid elle ira u la ville, die 
y trouvtra un grand iioin- 
bre d’amis qui seront bien 
aiscs de la voir. 

Tout CO qn’oii pent faire pour 
Iui, oil le doit /iiiic. 

11 a cte fort maliraiit* par ceux 
qui Iui d(‘vai('nt bcaueoup. 

Ellc (*tait tres-malade ct souf- 
frait excess'*'cmcnt. lbs ti- 
rent tout cc qix'ils pureut 
pour la .soulager. 

11 a etc a rcglUe. 

Elle tomba du haul de 'ui 
niai.son. 

Ila s'en allercut raiini^o der- 
ni^i'o. 
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13. Nous n’avons pas etc au spec- 16. Ils sc lovent do bon matin. 

tade. 17. Nous nous levions, tons Ics 

14. II aUd se coucher Uier-soir j'l a qualrc hoiiros. 

dix heures. 18. V<ms dovrloz vous lever do 

15. 11 s'tftait coud!i<^ de mei'ileure! meilUMire lumrc que vous 

• heurc. | no le luites. 

EXERCISE XVI. 

1. Elle n*est point ascoz riche 16. IIs se rijouisseiit beancoup do 

p<iur vivre sans travailler. | co quo vous avez triiuiiphd 

2. II fit ccla pour ju'ovoqucr scs dc vos enneinis. 

freres et ses soenrs. ! 17. En allant h Londres, vous ga- 

3. II seront trop sages pour cm- ' gnec&z b^'aucoup 

pcchor qu'on ne cultive la , 18. En veillant si vos aflTaircs, 
terre. ! vous vous rendroz houfoux, 

4. Que in6rite-t-il pour avoir , ainsi que vos Isaronts. 

livre son pays a son pllas 10. Je desire de tout inon coeur 
mortel enneini? ! que vous le fassiez. 

5. Des milliers d'aventuriers out , 20. Je no connais ricn de plus 

fait leur fortune en vonant heureux que ccla. 

ici. 21. 11 vaut mieux qu’mi pars scit 

6. Ce n’est pas etre sage que dc dctruit.qucd'etre gouverne 

bfitir line mai'^on sur un par clcs inechants. 

terrain si sterile. | 22. II valait mieux qu’il allat U 

7. Etudiez .‘■ans cesse, si vous j cbeval quen voiture. 

Cues en bonne santd. ’ 23. 11 importe beaucoup qu'ils so 

8. Dounez anx pauvres plntul declarent formdlomcnt. 

que de Ics dc(M'**dl^*** d® pasqu'Ufusse beau 

9. Quelque pen dc mo\ ens quVllc i demain. 

ait, dlen’en fait pas inoins 25. Si le beau tempa commence et 
jolio figure. i continue pendant quclque.s 

10. C’est ii vous ii leur parlcr d’unc • jours. 

aflaire <[ui vous conccrue. i 26. C’est le plus grand coquin (pii 

11. II convient que vou.-^ preniez ' soit au monde. 

dcs tnesures efUcaccs pour j 27. II s’est sauve la vie en venant 
le punir. ! en Anglctcrre. 

12. II exccssivement a<lonnC 28. 11 est trus agrcable d'allcr en 

au vice lionteux du jeu. ; Erance pendant I’ctc. 

13. Je suis la-^’de vivre ici ct de 29. Faucher on inoissonner est un 

lie rieii faire. i ouvrage peuilile. 

14. Alloz dire si inon hommo d’af- 30. 11 no vous sied point d'«Hre si 

fsiirea dc vciiir le plus tot I dclii>at sur cet article, 

qu’il puurra. 31. Quoi qu’ils en disent, e’e-st luic 

15. AUez vous informer de noire inauv^^e affaire. 

voisiu qui ctait si malude 32 .fo ne connais rien qui irritc 
rautre joqr* * plus quo ccla. 
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33. 

34. 
3y. 
3C. 
37. 
S8. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


51. 

55. 

50 


Pen de choses sont plus dos'lio- 
norantos quc le niensonge. 

Boire U rend iln hoiiuue 

niei'iisable. 

Mani^'T, boire, et dorniir sont 
dcM chores neccssaires. 

Jc snirt fort fAcbc que votre 
ficre ne soit pas vonu. 

Pounpioi ne viendrait-il- pas 
la seniainc prochaine? 

II jiaruit qu’ils sont partis de 
ties bonne heurc. 

Est-il bieii certain que la ville 
soitpiise? 

II est bion certain la ville 

* e^t [ rise. 

II est cUiV comme lo jour que 
a inalhenr arrivera. 

II nV^t pas bien certain que ce 
nialhcur nrriv(». 

11 etait evident (pfil ne ))ou- 
vait se dcTcndre lui-nK*nie. 

II nVtait i>a.s certain qu’il ne 
put se defendre lui-nieme. 

II me seinble quc vous avez 
tort. 

11 scnible (pril a tort. 

11 iiVst ni juste ni convenablc 
qu il Ic fusso. 

Croyoz-Yous venir Samedi 
procbqjn? 

Plut-a-Dicu quHl so porlat 
bien! 

Si vous perdicz votre fortune, 
it faudrait vous cn alier. 

Dieu vcuillo (iu’clio recouvre 
la santd! 

Vous dites qii’elle ee retablira; 
Pieu la vcuillo! 

J’es])cre qu’clle ne raonrra pas. 
Dieu I’en preserve! 

A Dieu no plaise quc jc fasso 
])areille chose! • 

Quoi! nous letir pardoii- 
‘ norions celte^autc? 

Quc v<mU'z - vous (pie jo 
fiit>j.e V 


57. 


59. 

GO. 

01. 

62. 

03. 

01 . 

G5r 

00 . 

07. 

08. 

09. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

71. 

75. 

70. 

77. 

78. 

i 

!73. 


Je veux que vous vous levicz 
de b<jmio. houro, ct quc vous 
soyez latiDiieux. 

J’ui besuin d’uno bonne scic; 
pciisez-^'tmsque jAiii trouve 
line ? » 

Je crois quc vous n'en trou- 
verez pas dans le villafje. 

Je ne doute pas que vous n’en 
trouviez dans la ville. 

11 faudra qu'ils sc donnent 
bien des soins pour le sup* 
primer. 

Je n’en douto nullemcnt, je 
I’avoue. 

Jc duute qu’il le fasse. 

Je doute qu’il ne le fasso pas. 

Je ne crois pas qii’elle vicune 
la seniaine prochaine. 

Le inal vieiit (le ce qu'il lenr 
a parle. 

Leur bubillage a inis lenr 
maitre en colore. 

Le rama^e dcs uiseaux est 
ravissant. 

Ce quo j’aime le plus dans Ics 
oiseaiix, e’est leur ramagt*. 

Quoicju’il vende sa terra, il ne 
sera pas ruinc. 

II fut tue dans la dernit^ie 
guerre. 

Lcs tentes ont etc prises par 
I’ennemi. 

Les tentes que I’cnncnii a 
pri'^cs. 

Quellcs tentes a-t-il prises? 

11 a pris touies les tentes quc 
nous avions. 

Je suis surpris (|ue vous Tayez 
fait. • 

Ils (jcrivent dans ina cliam- 
brc. 

Vous avez perdu votre argent 
pour no I’avoir pas dc- 
inande. 

11 est tri*s iiKl(5ccnt dc se con- 
dnirc de b\ sorto. 
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80. Mon pore clierelio une graiule 88. Je suisloin do diro ou do j^en- 

ct belle ferqje. s-'v quVllo mourra. 

81. Ils sont fort en colere de ce 89. Le v^lci (pii vient pour s'infor- 

((^e VOU9 arez pu lo faire. nior do votre sanlo. 

82. Ils insistent ajsolument u ce 90. A^oici moii foiiet: void lo 

* qu'elle no reste pas plus vdtre: voila lo liMir. 

longte.nps. 91. Croycz-voiiscpie jo vous donne 

89.'Nous fiimes tons trfes suv- pour rion ma niaUon et mes 

pris. ' moublos ? 

81. 11 y a (juatro hommes (jui 02. I.o bid s’ost vendu dans le 
plantout des arbres. marebd. 

85. Je vois les Idvriers qui con- 93. Les ponimes lui furent von- 
rent apres le lievre. duo?. 

SO. Apportez-nous du cafe qui soit 91. Les b^fs ^ircnt vendus la sc- 
bon ct chaud. inaine passt5e. 

87. Ayons im gigot de niouton 95. Los vaches oqt dtd vendues 
gros et gras. ^ cette semaiue! 

EXERCISE XVH. 

1. Maintenant, je vaU vous don- 12. Nous vendrons notre ble et 

ner lo dix-septidme excr- notre vin, et ils vcjidront 

cice. les leur.s. 

2. Sera-t-il long cu court? 13. Ils anrout tout cc quo je ne 

3. Si je trouvais votre fds, je dois point garder. 

lenverruis a la niaison. M. Je veux bien que vous restiez 

4. II ferait pruiupteinont fortune . ici. 

*■8*11 pouvait exploiter les 15. Mais je ne peux vous donner 
mines. a manger ct a boiro. 

6. Feriez-vous bientot fortune, si 16. Ccla i)eut-il etreV (^ue mo 

vous parveniez a les ex-, peiit-il voiibyr? 

ploiter? 17. Quo nous vciib*nt-i!3? 

C. Je ne peux monter ce mauvai-s 18. Sc pcuUil (pi’ils aient besoin 
cheval sans m’cxpo.scr a de notre argent. 

, me casser le con. 19. Se peut-il qu’il y ait d’ ui«!^i 

7. Vous ct lui vous poiir:ir-zl nu'chantes gens dans le 

prendre cette lilcrl''; mai-s, mondc? 

elle no sauralt lo faire, j 20. D.'siraiont-ils voir la ville en 

8. Elle nc doit pas le faire sous ! feu ? 

qnelqud' rapport que ce 21. Voulcz-vons dcs liaricots on 
suit. des pois ? 

9. Vous devricz lui donner cette 22. Jc n’ai besoin ni des ur»s ni 

fermc. des? autres. 

10. S il pouvait la leur donner il 23. Quo voulez-vous done ? 

le ferait. 2L Aura-t-\JIo des tbuir.s ? 

11 II s’en ira d'ici, et son fr6re 25. Veut-ellc de celles que j’ai 
aussi. / scmecs. 
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•20. riiit ;i IMou (pOils se lovas- Fcrai-jf’ un V(iin<\ h I.-i fiwllt ? 

s(>nt 4W bovn** lipu^p! ’>•»• H «(--rait s’il 

*27. A IMi’ii lie ]iI.U'‘C ijue j'aie ur. jtorduil sa caust*. 

tas de (Inriucur.i dans nia 10. Cc livtc de^rait cutiViiar -100 
maisoii! i feiiillofl. ^ 

28. liut-il m’cn ci'Uter la vie. 41. VousdevriezcueilHrde^flenre. 
20. N'aurait-il pas ])U lui de- 42. 11s geroiit on dcuU la semaine 
niandcr ce quelle voulait prochaine. 

din*? 13. Son oeil sera hioidol gueVi. 

oO. II aiirait pu le fairc; niais 41. Je voudrais qu’ils vinssent de 
die aiirait pu lui refuser dc suite. 

rcq>oiidic. 46. II pourrait s’en aller s’il vou- 

31. Ne devriez-vou3 nas le forcer lait. 

dc rcpoialrA ^ 40. Qu'ils viennent quand il leur 

o2. ^'onrrait-on tr«-nver une route plaira. 

coinp. 3 >al)le a celle-laV 47. 11 devait partir pour Paris la 

33. N’y a-t-il point ici un grand » seniaine dernicre. 

noinbrc de questions? 48. Vous devricz leur dire cc quo 

34. Pouvez-vousentrouverdavan- ; vous en pen«cz. 

tage dans im inoine espaeo, 40. 11 pout se faire qu’ils s’cu 
dans un livrc qiielcoinp.ie? j aillent. 

35. PcuYcnt-ils etre en colerccou- 50. II pent se faire qu’ils ne sa- 

(remoiV client pas ccrire. 

30. y aura-t-il des ccufs pour sou- 51. Pcut-elle vonir? Cola peut 
per? etre, or, cela est po-^siblc. 

37. Mes 3 CUX s’obscurciront. 52. Vous ne devricz pas le prendre. 

EXERCISE XVIII. 

1. Ils Tignorent pour I’instant. ,12. Nous ccrirons dcinain ou apres 

2. lls no metdent plus u cheval . deinaln. 

inainlenant. 13. 11 iru bientot voir son pore. 

3. C’csl la inode inaintenant d’al- 14. L’afTairc se terniiiicra la se- 

Igr a pied. , maine proelndne. 

4. Jc vais le faire tout de suite. 15. Ou ont-ils etc pendant tout cc • 

5. Ellc vint bier et avant-bier. temps? 

0. 11 y avail jadis des aibres 10. Donnez-leur a manger do 
dans ce champ.* temps eii temps. 

7. lls me le dirent auparavaiit. 17. D’oii vient tou^ ce monde? 

8. 11 faul que vous veniez ici dc- 18. Pourquoivienncnt-ils tons ici? 

main. 10. ()ui lestngage a passer par ici? 

9. Jc vous prio do m'eciirc 20. II leur cst plus facile d’aller 

bientot. • par la. 

10. Je mange souvent des cerises 21. lls partent d’id, cheque jour, 

ct des pomii’^. a une hciire. 

11. lls finiront bientot leur ou- 22. Quand vous montetez, vous 

VI age, \ IT ’ ..’^hauu 
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23. On ne pent le trouver nulle 

part. • 

24. II y a trop d’eau dans votre 

vin. « 

25. IJeut-Ctro le Tcrrez-voiis tan- 

tot. 

26. Il-e I’ont dit en pkisanlant; 

mais ce n'est que trop vrai. 

27. Ils I'crivent et lisent sans 


I 28. On la prit <le forec. 

I 29. Cela«e.st bion ludcliant do leur 
part. 

30. Vou3 p.arlez i tort ct it travers. 

31. Combien de fois v avez-voiia 

< 10 ? 

32. Quelle distance y a-t-il d’ici 

au champ de froinent? 

3.'!. Je sals bieu ce quo vous voulez 
dire. 


EXERCISE XIX. 


1. Avez-vous pense a I'affaire i 

dont je vous ai parlo ? i 

2. Oui; mais je ne sais que faire ' 

ii ce sujct. t I 

3. A qui apparticnt ce livro? II' 

appanient a Jeau, ou a sa ! 
scour. 

4. 11 faut que la maison soil batie 

d ici a la Noel. 


5. Us se/?)attfrent a la baion- 
iiotto et a Toptie. * , 

G. Vous jcuissez dp VOS riclics- 
ses. 

7. lU dcmcurcnt pro^ do votre 

mnison dc canipa<;no. 

8. Vous dcvriez ob«'ir a votre 

mail re. 


EXERCISE XX. 


1. Que vous le fassiez ou nun, jo 

viendrai. 

2. Ufi grand batiment ou de 

brique ou de j-ierre. 

3. II Its loua par amour ou par 

crainte. 

4. Que dcviendrions-nous s'ils 

vcnaiciit a mourir? 

6. Que diriez-vous s‘ils y conscn- 
talent? 


0. Quand vous tcrlnz, faitcs-le 
moi Sc'ivtiir. 

7. Quand iU viendr»>nt, ils rc<to- 

ront loiig-temp;4. 

8. Si voiH dt'siroz vous on allor, 

rt vtre de reteur a letups. 

9. S'ils le veulent, et qu'ils le 

pnient. 

10. S’il doiinait mOme luute sa 
fortune. 
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CARDINAL AND ORDINAL ^TUMBERS. 

1.—Those op Cardinal Number. 

rn » 

One of tlicKo only, namely, the word wi, une, under¬ 
goes any change, and that is to express the feminine of 
nn. They are as follows :— 


1. One, 

2. 'I’wo, 

3. 'I'll rep, 

4. I'^in’ 
f>. live, 

,5. Six, 

7. Seven, 

8. Eight, 

9. Nine, 

10. Ten, 

11. Eleven, 

12. Twelve, 

13. 'I’liirteen, 

11. Fourteen, 

15. Fifteen, 

1C. Si.xtcen, 

17. Seventeen, 

18. Eighteen, 

19. Nineteen, 

20. I’wenty, 

21. Twenty-one. 

22. Twenty-two, 

23. 'rwenty-tliree, 
21. Twenty-four, 
25. Twciity-five, 

20. 'Twenty-fix, 

27. 'Twenty-seven,, 

28. 'Twenty-eight,. 

29. Twenty-nine, 

30. 'Thirtv, 

31. 'Thirl5'-one, 

82. 'Tliirty-two, 

40. Ftn-ty, 

41. Forty-one. 


Un, line. 

Deux. 

Trois. 

Qiiatre. 

Cinq. 

Six. 

Sept. 

Iluit, 

Neuf. 

Dix. 

OnzK. 

Douze. 

Treize. 

Qnatorze. 

Qtiiiize. 

Seize. 

Dix-eept. 

Dix-hnit. 

Dix-neuf. 

I 'ingt. 

Viiigt ct nn. 

Vlngt-dcux. 

Vingt-troi.'!. 

Vingt-quulrc. 

Viiigt-ciiiq. 

Viiigt-six. 

1 1ngl-eept. 
Vi'ngt-huiti 
Viiigt-neiif. 
7'reiite. 

'Trciite et un. 
'J'rente-ileux. 
Qiiarante. 
Qmraule et un. 
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50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

30 . 

100 . 

101 . 

120 . 

121 . 

200 . 

1 , 000 . 

2 , 000 . 

1 , 000 , 000 . 


Fifty, 

Sl.’Ct.J, 

Seventy, 

Eighty, 

NinCTy, 

A humlred, 

A hundred and one, 
A hundred and) 
twenty, f 
A hundred and) 


twenty-one. 
Two hundred, 
A thousand, 
Two thousand, 
A million, 




Cinqmnle. 

Soixante. 

SoiS:ante e.t dix. 

Quaire-viiigt. 

Quatre-iHiiyl-dix 

Cent. 

Cent-et-un. 

Cent-oiiiyt. 

Cent-vmyt ct un. 

Deux cents. 
Millei ^ 

Deux mine. 

Un miUion. , ^ 


II.—Those of Numerical Order. 


Of these the two first on the list are subject to 
change. Le qoremier, to express gender and number, 
changes to la premUre, les jyremiers, les premieres. Le 
• secund, to express the feminine, changes to la senonde. 


1«L The first. 

Le premier. 

2d. The second, 

Le second, or le deuxi'eme. 

*8d. The third, 

IjC troisihne. 

Ath. The fourth. 

Ze qiiatrieme. 

5/7(. The fifth, 

Le cinqnihne. 

Gth. The si.xth, 

Ze sixieme. 

7th. The seventh, 

Ze septieme. 

8fA. The eighth, 

Le huitieme. 

9/A. The ninth, 

Le neuvihne. 

10/i. The tentli, 

Ze dixi'eme. 

11/A. The eleventh, 

Ze onzihoe. 

12/A. The twelfth, 

Lie douzi'eme. 

13/A. The thirteenth. 

Le trcizieine. 

14/A. The fourteenth. 

Le quntorzi'ciiie. 

15/A. '1 he fifteenth. 

Ze qninzieme. 

16/A. The sixteenth, 

Ze seizi'ane. 

17/A. The seventeenth, 

Le dix-seplieme. 

18/A. The eighteenth, 

Le dix-huiUcme,. 

19/A. The nineteenth, 

Le dix-neuvieme. 
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20/7i. The twentieth, 

21.'.A The twentyj first, 
22rf. The twenty-second, 
30</i. 'I'he thirtieth, 

The fortieth, 
lAtlh. Tlie fiftieth, 

'I’he sixtieth, 

70rt. Tlie seventieth, 
80t/t. Tlie ciglitieth, 

90//i. The ninetieth, 
lOOM. The Imndredth, 
150l/i. The hundred and) 
fift’Kth,''^ I 
200'</i. The two hundredth, 
l.OOOrt. The thousandth, 


Ln rliiijticiiie. 

Le viiirjt et ntiiiemc. 

Le vingt-denxieme, 

Le trentiemt. 

Le quarantihne. 

Le cinquantieme. 

Le soixautieme. 

Le soixante et dixieine. 
TjC quatre-vinrjtleme. 

Le quatre-vingl-dixieiue. 
Le cenlihne. 

Le cent-cinqmntieme. 

Le dcnx-cciitieme 
Le viillieme. 


niCM. ISO BlIN, PRINTERS, GI.ASUOW. 
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lly Gr.Oi:i,:: E. CuAiic, LE. 1)., Profes-sor of EuglisU Litcr.aliirc. 
(luocii’a G'liege, Eell.’.st. New Eilitioii, Small Octavo, os. GJ. 

Lond’iii La’.iiiii' cjtd the lo'mh.n Poor. 

lly lli:.\uv ’l.wrii.'.v. AVitli N'lmieroiis Illiistratiens. Three 
Voliiuu !, Octavo, all. tls. Oil. 

The /'/■i.aur: i\l'Londan. 

lly IIf.nuv AEvTiir.v.'. Vi'itli Xiimorou.s Illustrations of Prisoa 
SeciiC'S aii< Prison Eife. Octavo. 

Lthcr Alhr^. The, V,'i:Pi’ Paul: of the Cl';! of T.onduii. 
T'ranjjlate.l l;y llr.Ntiv T. Eii.f.v. Jl.A. (luarto. 

The lllatiaui of the Scoltlsh P.ifoviiiatlon. 

l!y the lli.v. Pi’.oi''r.ssou Eoitiniiii. With Ilhi.stratiuns by 
liiKKi'iT Eos'i'Ki:.' Octavo. 

dfany TIam./ht.-i of Many jPindfi. 

lly IIknuy SouTiidATK. Tliinl Eilition, Small Quarto. 12.s C.l. 

’The Jacohi/i; Pndhidx-of Senlhind. 

Edited by OiiauiJ'S .M.vc'Kav, EE.D. Foobseap Octavo. Ge. 

TIte Leyendary and Uonatntic Pallads of ScotUmd. 

Edited by OUAitLits NIaukay, LL.D. Foolseap Octavo. Cs. 




Xcv." J'oi/lv:: and Xow Editions 


Ci/c'opcnJia of Ckrit^.’Ic,'. .'fi'i'oomt. 

.I!y Hkv. J. Looan' Aiicman". Second Edition. Crown 
Octavo. Os.’ Od. 

C'l/clojurdiii. of Itdlfovf; owl Moral .1 accdolc. 

AVitli Jntrodnoli.'n by Di:. Ak'VINE. Kiatitli Edition. Crown 
Octavo. 3s. Cd. 

Cil'lopa'iUci of Lifavrp aw' f)cki>’l(ic Anccdoto. 

Edited by William K'.;r>i>u;. Tliird Edition. Crown Octavo. 
8s. Gd. 

Jiidlonarji of Xatimd Ifldort/. 

By WiLHAAt ItAiiai, JED., E.E.S. With numerous'T'bistra- 
tlons. Second Edition. Octavo. ICs. 6d. 

The Took of Xalnrc. 

A ropular Cyclojw'dia of tbe Sciences. Witli inmicrous Illus¬ 
trations. Eourth Edition. I'ost Octavo. 7s. Gd. 

The Circle of tlte iScicucer. 

A Series of I’oinilar 'I'l-eali-es on tlio Natural and riiy.sic,al 
Sciences. By iinmerons Coafribafors. Nev/ Edition. Nino 
'I’oUiines. , Crown Octavo, os. e.acli. 

The Look of Trwhv, 

Or Circle of the Useful Arts. With numerous Illustrations. 
Twelfth Edition, Diino. Cd. 

C'/dopadia of lldiijloao r/tiniropliy. 

By RonKiiT .Ja.mihsox, D.l). Third Eiiitloir Crown Octavo. 
3s. Gd. 

Cydojia'dla of UrtirrrKul V/oMjrdph '/. 

By nunicrou.s Contributors. Thini Edition. I’o.st Octavo. 
10s. Cd. 

Dielionary of Coidomporory Binyraphy. 

Compiled from the mo.st autlicntic touices. Poi-t Octavo. 
Cs. 

The Xcw Universal GazcUcer. 

By James Bryce, LL.D.,E.G.S. New Edition. Octavo. Ss. Gd. 




I’cilii;, !;■ vy Co. 

N^alin'ctl lliyfoi'!/ of lo’’ Joidiiiol K'unjdinn. 

l!y )V. iS. I’.L.S. ^'.■i;ll lutn'.eruii.? lihistratloii.?. Xc 

Edition. Crown Wctavo. 83. Cd. * 

TIm A'n<’^ij!icf' (drill', o't 'ii.iro to llin llohj 

I!y .loiiN E.\1 i!K, !).i)., l.L.'). Third Edition. To.st tJcta^ 
83 6d. 

The Ifdjlical diiclopc'iUo'. 

]5y J(H1N i).l)., EE.P. Ti'itli nnincrnns Illustratioi 

Eighth Edition. I’cst Octavo. 7s. Cd. 

Gntfii'iii (duHCont 'nco to the Jhotij iScrifurc:i. 

By iJoiiN D.D., LL.lt. Tw enty - Second Editic 

iyost Octavo. 5s.* 

Tho Ecctoda^Ucal Ci/cJopa'dia. 

By Jonx E.vwk, 1).D., EL.D.* I’o&t’Octavo. 8.s. Cd. 

2'hc Vocciliidiir;/ if PliUotiopInj; Jlonit, Mental, and Afot 
pjii/sieiil. By Wii.i.r.ut Ei.kminc,, D.D. Second Edith 
Foolscap Octavo. 7s. Cd. 

Lexicon of Fnenmoonnj. 

By Ausr.TiT (!. 3I.\(.'Kt;v. Crown Octavo, os. 

Guclopirdin of the I'hiftslcid ScieHCCj. 

By rnoi'i’.sson XiciiOL, I.E.i). Vi'itli numerous Illifttratio 
Second Edition. Octavo. 21s. 

Cpclopii di»of Itct.hjlo'iifs Benominations. 

By muncrous Contributors. Tliird Edition. Crown Octa 
33. Cd. 

Bictionarij of I'ractlcid, Receipts. 

By AV. B. TroiriaiKiEK. I’ost Octavo. 

Bictionai'ii of C'hcmislrp. 

By llor.KUT 1). Tiiom.so^j, 5I.P., F.B.S. AA'ith nnmer 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Ss. del. 

Bktionury of Domestic Medicine. 

■ By Si'EXCEii 'JTi(*.msox, M.P. Eighth Edition. 7s. 

Cijclbpo'.dia of Bniversal Ilistm-y. 

By Du. M'Bukxey and Samuel Neil. Second Ediu 
Tost Octavo. 7s. Cd. 
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Ifew Eo6lcs anti Unw lilitioiif!. 


Tlio British Empire: ITistorical, B'wrira^,Ideal,cindOenciraph- 
ical. By Numerous Coiitriliutors. iVitli lutrotliiciorv Skotcli iiy 
Sill EmvAuil CuEASY. Tliinl Etlitini, Crown Otlavo. 7s. Oil. 
Dictwnfiry of British History and Gcoyraphy. 

By Numerous Contributors. Sceoiid Edition, Crown Octavo. 

'ss. ca. 

Vletioncmj of British Biography. 

By Numerous Contributors. Second Edition, Grown Octavo. 
3.S. Cd. 

Blcelchcs of British Siatcsnicn. 

By Hesuy, I.oiin IUiougiiait, F.It.S. 'jOiv Edition. 

Three Volumes, Small Octavo. 7s. Cd.' 

The British Constitution. 

By Hesiiy, Loiti) Bhougiiam, LE.D., I’.R.S.' Second Edition, 
Post Octavo. 5s. 

The History of England under the JTonea of’ Lancaster. 

By Uenhy, Loud BuonuiiAJi, LL.D., b'.ll.S. Second Edition. 
Octavo. 10s. Cd. 

British Naval History. 

By Uii. Oami’isell. New Edition, Foolscap Octavo. 2.s. Cd. 
TJte Atdhors of England. 

By IIejMY F. CiioilLi'.Y. With Portivaits. Second Edition, 
Koyal (Wavo. lOs/ Cd. 

The 'Landscape Painters of England. 

By IV'. M. TifACKF.UAY. .With En,"ravin£3. Quarto. 10s. Cd, 
The Coinagc'of the Erilish Emgiire. 

By II. Noel Husii'iireys. With Numerous Cclourcd Plates. 
New Edition, Koyal Oct.avo. 21.s. 

A Manwd of English, lAtcralure. 

By Geouge L. Oraik, LL.D., Professor of English Liter.atnre, 
Qucen’.s College, Belfast. Crown Octavo. 

British Eloquence. 

Addressee at various Literary InslitiUiciis. Foolscaj) Octavo. Cs. 
British Eloquence. 

Parliamentary Oratoiy during the Thirty Years’ Peace.. Fools¬ 
cap Octavo. 53. 

British Eloquence. 

Sermons by tho most eminent Modern Divines. Foolscap 
Octavo. 5s. 



The 

% 

Annotated Edition of the English Poets. 

EDITED BY EOBEET BELL. 

Foolscap Octavo. 

First Series, in T'vventy-lTine Volumes, £3 123 . Cd. ^ 

- ♦ 

y^arJif r>all(((l<f^ illiisirntivo of Ili.'toiy, Traditions, and Ci^stoir.-;. 

With Iiitroduction.s and Notes. Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 

Chauc(’r''s PoaltcAtl Works. 

Witli fnlroduclion, Notes, Memoir, .and Glossary. l‘j\^lit Vols, 20 j. 
D/illePs Poetical IKor/uX 

With Notes .and Blomoir. Three Tohuncs. 7s. Gd. 

'J'hooif{on\9 Poetical iVorks. 

With Nnln.s fjinl Two Vohnnc.s. os. 

k>hak<'pearc's Poam^. 

^VitIl Nofes and Memoir. Second Edition. 2s. Gd. 

DrijdctCs Poetical lKo;'4x ^ 

Indiidiiis a complete Coilccliim of his Prologues and Epil 
v.ilh a IMemoir and Note... Tiirco Volumes. 7s. Gd. 

Coic})er''s Poetical TFor/j.s'. 

W'ith Illustrative Selections from the Worlcs of Lloyd, Cotton, 
lirooho, Darwin, and Hayloy. With Notes and Memoirs, containii:,^ 
unpublished Letters of Cowj»er. Three V’’ohimes. 7^. Gd. 

Potiical Works of the Pari of Surrey, of Minor ContLni}H)r(fneoiis 
Poets, (Old of SrtcfcvlUe, Lord Euchhurst. With Nptes and Memoirs. 
2 p, Gd. 

Sonys from ilie Dramatists. 

From the tirst rc;;ulnv Comedy to the close of the 18th Century, in- 
cludinff Ilu5 Songs ofShakspeare? Ih‘u Jonsoii, lieaiimout and I'lctelier, 
Pccle, Wcb.ster, «S:c.; Sliirloy, Suckling, Drydcn,'Ktherego, and the 
Writers of the Kcstor.ition; Vanbrugh, Congreve, Fariiuhar, Shori<ian, 
&c. With Notes, Memoirs, and Index. Third Edition, 23. Gd. 

1 V[fa ll'^ Poeiica I 1 \\o rks. 

With Notes and Tilomoir, 2s. Gd. 

Oldhani’s Poiticdl lI orA'*', • 

With Nolc.s and Memoir. 2s. Cd. 

Waller‘'s Poetical TVoj’/'.s'. 

ly^th Notes and Memoir. 2s.'Cd. 

Pen .lonsoifs Poems. '' 

With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 23. Cd. 

Poeni^ of Greene and^Marloio. 

With Notes an<l Memoir. 2s. Od. • 

Anciont Poems, Ballads, and Sonys of the Peasan(t*y of Pnyinnd. 
Taken down from Oral Uccitatioo, and Transcribed from i’rivate* 
Manuscripts, Pare Broadsides, and Scarce Publications. Second 
Edition. 2s. Cd. 



i'Tcw Looks and ITcw Editions 


Advice to Yoiiwj lien. 

By Cyuurax. New Eclitioi!. Foolscnp Octavo. 

2s. C(1. ® 

Meynorothlo Wemen. 

By Jins. Ninv'i'OM Fourth Edition. Crown 

Octavo. 3s. Cd. 

Thb Chi-isllau Pliilosoplicr. 

By Tiioii.vs Dick, l.B.!). Twenty-Socond Edition. Crown 
Octavo. Cs. Gd. 

liecol’ecfioits of the }h‘c,i/fid Life of a Soldier. 

By .losni’ii Dox.tLDSox Now Edition. Foolscap Octavo. 
3s. Cd. 

Paul llic Preacher. ' •< 

By Joiix E.tniE, D.D., LL.I). Post Octavo. 7s. Cd. 
Lectures on the Ploj-Acal forces. 

By JIicilAnr. 1 'ai:ai)Ay, D.O.E. Third Edition. Foolscap 
Octavo. 3s. Cd. 

Lectures on the Chemisiri/ of a Candle. 

By Michael Fauauav, U.C.L. Foolscap 8vo. Gs. Cd. 
Chemicfd llccre.ations. 

By John Joseph Gkiifin. Tenth Edition. Crown Octavo. 
12s. Cd. 

“ • 

Younj Pen FranJdin. 

A Book for Boys. By IIenhy JIayiiew. AVitli Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Foolscap Octavo. 5s. 

Becollactiuns of an Emhassy to China and Julian. 

By the JlAiHicis i)E Moge.s. Post Octavo. 3s. Gd. 

Lahour and Tthintph—Tho Life of Jluejh 'Mill<a\ 

By Thomas Biiown. Third Edition. Foolscap Octavo. 
3s. Cd. 

Palei/s Yaiural Thooloytj. 

Edited by Loiin .Broltuuaji and Silt Ciiaeles Be^.. Three 
Volumes. ’ Small Octavo. Vs. Cd. 

The Alayic of Science. 

By JAME.S IVylde. With numercas Illustrations.' Crown 
Gclavo, 53. 

Zoolorjioal Researches. 

By W. J. BuOPEiur, F.R.S. Thud Edition, Crown Octavo. 
Ss. Cd. 
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l>y C.!]uu‘k‘s •-Irifnii Co. 

Avcif Ici'i'i Nujfiti^ IjiUcrU'/uiri'j iii\ 

l'(30])]c’s I’llition. AVith Octavo. 5?. 

Lord .Jh'Oii(jhaui\'i lF<i^‘7co\ 

In a S(‘rics of Volmncs. Post <Svo. 53. each. 

The Fihjrini's Troyress. 

By Joiix IjL’xvan. Y/ilh flliistraiioriS. CVtavo, 

CIuni'.un<j s CoinpJt'te Vdor/:^-. 

Xow Edition. Two Yolunic-j. Octavo. 

The Adventures of Don, (f<l 

1>V Ckuvantks. Willi iiuiiicfou.s Illustr.^li.yns. Oclavo. 73. Cd. 
Mrs. ElUs's WorU 

In a iicrics of Volun^es. Foolscno Octavo. Cd. each. 
C*c:ds}i/.ith\! J/i;:^rd7rj^ai;Z'r; lVor/>:s. 

^i:itll latrodiiclioii by Profosyor C;)aldin^. Royal Octavo. 
73. Cd. , • 

Crtfins XJnlvcrt.vl Llhrcry. 

Compri.dn^ the PocmiroI’ Chaa'^-cr, -OoCLho, GoMsnillh, 

lililtoii, Scott, Schilh S', T:ioni;v on, Youi’", i<c., Anson’s, 

Koenipfcr's and Stqdioas’s Yoya;_' 3. Ti-i.-'rani Shandy, Vicar of 
V»‘akclield, Rasselas, &c. ihecon, Eockc, and Goldsmith’s 
Essays, &c., &c. In Six Volmncs. Royal Octavo. 21s. 

Old Dnfish Poctri/. 

Edited by AVjjkjiit and RtTSOX. Ro^t.I Octavo. Cs. 

2'he Crnsddcs; Ur.lr Illsn, Pro(jrcss., and larndts. 

• Ry Coi.ONKL ITiucTi:::, C.R. Cr«)U’n Octavo. Ss. Cd, 
La/nlfS Tides from i:cre. 

Edited by CiiAiii.ES Kxic:rr> New KdiEcn. Small Octavo. 
2s. Cd. 

Slud’sjKare 8 Worhs. 

I’eo^do’s EdUIon.^ With r.:say .and Nutc:. Octavo. 5s. 
aimhspcards I \’’orJes. 

Tlic Cabinet Kditiun. Crowr; (h'tavo. 

8h(dcsperds Wvr!:s. • . 

JiowDi.Eii’fi I'amily Edition. Small 0<.lavo. 

SJuil'S 2 }crds VdorL s. 

CiiAiM.i's Kxk'.ht’.s Stratford Edilimi. SIk Volumes. Eools- 
c.ap Octavo. ^s. 

Shalcspeards TVor/r*'. 

‘Kknxy Meadows’s IHuLdnUcd Edition. Three Volumes. 
Royal Octavo. 423. 




ENCYCLOP-EDllfA. METROPOLITANA. 

NEW AND revised EDITION. Cr.ows 8vo. 


■^ol. 

1. -METITOI). 

2. -UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 

3. -IiOGIC. '• 

4. -RHETORIC. 

6.-EAULY CHRISTIANITY. 

6. —POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

7. —HISTORY OF TH'E JEWS. 

8. —SACKED HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY. 

9. -GUKEK LITICRATU RE. 

10. -ANC;iENT PHILOSOPHY. 

11. -U.MVEUSAL HISTOIIY. 

12. -ROMAN ANTIQUITIES'. 

'13.-IiOTANY. 

14. -ELECTRO-M ETALLURGY. 

15. -EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE. 

16. -PHOTOGRAPHY. 

17. —VETERINARY ART. 

18. -EARLY ORIENTAI. HISTORY. 
ID.-HLSTORY of tiik RO.MAN REPUBLIC. 

20. —BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

21. -M ETALLURGY. 

22. -CHURCH HISTORY. Second Dividmi. 


S. T. COLETIIDGE, 2 s. 

Sir J. Stoddart, LL.D. Hs. 

‘WlIATEI.Y. 

AlCCHIJlSIIOP WlIATELY. 3 s 6 tl. 
Bishop Hinds. Cs. 

Nassau W. Senior, M.A. 4^. 
Archdeacon Hale. 2s. Od.' 
Hr. Cox. (is. 

SirT.N.Talfoi)Rd,&c.7s.6i1. 
Uev.F. D. iMaurice, M. a. 
Sir J. Stodimrt, J/i>.D. r^-. 
PROl'IiSSOR Uams.vy. 8?. (M, 
-^'dofessor JJalfour. 

James Napu:u, K.C.S. os. (h; 
Sir T. N, TAr,rof'R*>, f^c. ih 
Kodert liONxi F.U.S, Cs. 
W. C. Spooner. 

Professor Fadie, 8:; 
Hr. Arnold, 4 ^ 0 . tSs. Gd. 
J)w. Cox. 7a. (Jd. 

J. A. Pirii.i.ii'S, l’'.C.S. 12'. (Ki 
Professor .Ikremie. 43 . 


2 :j.-nUSTOUYoF( 4 ltKK(^K& 31 ACKl)ONlA. J)I‘:an J 4 YA 1 .l,Ac. ba. 

24.—ROMAN LITKKATURK. Hit. Arnold, Ac. T.s. Gd. 

25_inSTORY ()'■’ TIWC ilOMAN KMPrUF. Hu. Arnold. cVe. Ifo. Cd. 
20.-J)K{:f4TNE AND FALL ROME. ILsiior IO.ssel, &c. ]0LCd 

27. —(tUKJCR'AND ROMAN PHli.OSOrJlY. Jihiiop ]JLOMFiEi.i),&f. ! . 

28. —PillLOSOPITY. Sc^uid DivKiuii. JIkv. F. D. Maurice. Ti~. 


29 . -HISTORY 0 F THE OTTOMAN LMPIRK. 

30. —TRItJONOMK'J'UY. 

•’l.-OCOULT SCIENCKS, 

32. -G KOLOGY. 

33. -CnUUCII HISTORY. Third Division. 
■• 34 .-CHKONOLOGICAL TABU'S.' l)iY. T. 

35.-CI1UONOLOGIOAL TAIUjFS. Hiv. II. 
SC.—M Fi) I VAJj PJ I H.( >S0IY. 

37—PRAGTICF OF MlIDmNF. 


CoLo.MiL Procter, cSic. 7.^. C'l 
J’ROF. Airy, F.R.S. 2s, G 
Rj;y. K. S.medli'.Y’, Ac. C-. 
Prof. Pnii.i.Ms, I'.U.S.IlMb 
J ];E.-.J.ji.S.CAR-..^iTin;N,B.‘. 
[ and Oihei’s. Cs. 

J. r.PBiiRNiiY, LL.D, Cs. 
Samuel Neil. Th. 

Rev. F. S).;dAURiCE,M.A. C 
i^ROi’E.'SOR AiTKEN. ICs. 


38. —GLOSSOLOGY. 

39. -APPLIKD MKCIIANICS. 

40. —CHURCH HISTORY. Fuurlli DivLion. 

41. -THE UiW QF NATIONS. 

42. -THK STEAM-ENGINK. 

43. —CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

44. -MODEUN PHILOSOPHY. 
'^^-ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Sir John Stoddaut. 7a. C 
pROEF.sson Rankine. 12s. (U. 


I’<lSKOpilAMI'DKN,&r. ! 

ARniER Polson.M.A. \ 
T. Jl. JIoiiNK, U.H. ./ 


2i G( 


Pr.oFKssyu Uankine. 12s. Oil 
PitO EIC&SOR R A N KI NB. 1 Gs . 
Rev. F. J), Maurice, M.A 
PitoEESsoa Craik. 








